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Words that scarcely have a meaning, Spoken just 
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gleaning, Start us with their thrilling tone. Dal seq. 
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2. Fame may rear her tower of glory, 3. Oft the heart turns chill and weeping, 
Till it reach some distant star; From the baubles love will bring ; 
Mount, and tell the wondrous story, To the wildest flower ’tis keeping, 
Of the deeds to nations far. Sweet mementoes of its spring. 
Heads may hear, but hearts are straying And some withered rose we treasure, : 
*Mong the trinkets stowed away Stores of golden gems above ; 2 
By the dear ones, who went Maying For love never stops to measure, 
With us, when love led the way. Or to weigh the gift of love. 
CuHo.— Strange what trifles, etc. Cuo.—Strange what trifles, etc. 
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LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK | Pe. Her nieces, who live with her, do not see 


OF S. 8S. 


BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 








To an observant young fellow like myself, 
who has numbered upwards of thirty-five 
years, the social chapters which continually 
unfold themselves to the view, astonish and 
hardly please. The spirit of the age makes 
one giddy. Looking at its ever-increasing 
whirl, I sometimes wish that, just for tran- 
quillity’s sake, some mental earthquake would 
come and topple things back to their old places. 
I say, with the doleful poet, 

“Gone, gone, the old familiar faces!” 

What would poor Charles Lamb say if he 
were living and by some strange accident 
present in our American world? For there 
are no old things nor old people now. At all 
events, no stately old people, such as have 
formed for so many years that battalion called 
the old school. What wou!d our grandmoth- 
ers here, in the Copley frames, say to the de- 
generate beings who occupy without filling or 
adorning their places? No lack of silks and 
satins, no lack of furbelow; but where is the 
stately air of high-breeding, the lofty utterance 
of the social and household law, which once 
adorned and dignified age? 

However, since children have gone out of 
fashion, and only miniature men and women 
are to be seen, it is perhaps not so strange 
that the old are shoved on. to make room for 
the young. That crazy woman in “ Adéle,” 
who kept up a perpetual moaning, “the world 
is going away,’’ was not so very crazy, I think. 

In Bedford Street, for example, where I 
take tea every Sunday and Thursday, sits my 
aunt, a lady of the new school; the old one 
having been at last dismissed out of sight, and 
heard of only in obituary notices. Except for 


the housekeeping, my aunt might as well not 








this, though it is plain enough to me, and un- 
doubtedly to her also, though she has accepted 
the situation. My aunt is put behind the door, 
like a shabby engraving, instead of sitting 
erect in a stately frame, with a rose in her 
hand, like her mother there on the wall. If 
she makes a remark, it is hardly noticed, and 
her opinions go for nothing. Her nieces snub 
her atfectionately, but decidedly. Her ideas 
are always pronounced ‘‘old,"’ and she is in- 
formed that, she does not keep up with the 
time. In a general way, therefore, my aunt is 
silent, with a benignant expression which the 
young people do not object to, and busies her 
fingers with marvellous kniiting-work. But 
such delicate rolis and such fragrant coffee as 
I get at her table delight my soul. 1 disgust 
my cousins with my admiration of the tables 
in old baronial halis in England, where I went 
onee, and where the ladies were not above 
making no end of good things to eat, as one 
ean see by the pictures. 

My beautiful cousins call me by my ugly 
name of Simon, and when they are merry and 
satirical, Simon Slowcoack. And because I 
dislike the names they have been baptized 
withal, and am of a mildly classical turn, | 
call the two maidens Lesbia and Astrea, in- 
stead of by their‘own more simple ones. 

Everybody knows that Boston is the cradle 
of all sorts of liberty. Everything is discussed 
and handled without gloves. It would be 
strange if, with all the stir and dust eoming 
from the handling of reforms—prison disci- 
pline, women’s education, co-operative house- 
keeping, and the rest—something good were not 
sifted out, and progress, however slow, made 
in the right direction. Like all reformatory 
projects, however, household ones, while they 
gain in one way, inevitably lose in others, and 
I spend much time in saying this very humbly 
and softly to Lesbia, and with a certain curt 
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severity to Astrea, by which last remark it 
may be seen that I admire both these ladies, 
but only love but one. This, however, is not 
known, except to these pages (I think). 

She whom I have named Astrea is tall, se- 
rious, dark haired, and very fluent; so fluent, 
indeed, that she generally talks me into a cor- 
ner, where I stand at bay, silent and defiant ; 
for there is nothing that Astrea does not go 
into—women’s suffrage, co-operative house- 
keeping, political economy, and the rest. 1 
believe “ Astrea”’ means justice, but my Astrea 
has not a spark of that quality. 

Cousin No. 2 is short, blonde, reflective. 
Timid she is likewise, and yet with a certain 
amount of resolution beneath her gentleness 
which is usually found co-existent with that 
quality. Of late she has been engrossed with 
Thoreau, and went a few weeks ago to Con- 
cord on a pilgrimage. She found Walden 
Pond, but no vestige or wreck of the philoso- 
pher, who lived, indeed, only from day to day. 
Without saying much about it, I can see that 
certain morbid ideas have taken possession of 
Lesbia’s inexperienced mind. Ideas which 
root themselves only the deeper and firmer for 
opposition or argument. 

The simplest creature in existence is a born 
and bred city girl. She has the fewest oppor- 
tunities of knowing her fellow-creatures, except 
in a very limited set, where she sees developed 
only particular qualities. A country girl has 
ten times her shrewdness, pliancy, and adapt- 
iveness. To a city girl, the baker and the 
baker’s boy might as well be in the moon, for 
all the knowledge they afford her of her kind. 
She lives in the centre of a social machine, 
which she unconsciously assists in working, but 
of the construction of which she knows abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘Thus Lesbia has taken up 
notions of primeval simplicity which Adam 
himself couldn't carry out, and ofthese notions 
it is impossible to disabuse her. Astrea’s face 
expresses a severity which is not in her nature 
to feel. With her father’s sharp curved lips 
and overhanging brow, features that she has 
inherited without the corresponding qualities, 
she presents a majestic and severe countenance. 
This is no indication of her abject fear, whether 
of a ponderous argument, a mouse, or a pistol. 
Lesbia, on the contrary, is fair, gentle, and 
mostly a listener. Not aggressive, but per- 
sistent. One continually feels sure of convert- 
ing her; yet the days and arguments go by, 
and she is still at her post; bending gently, 
willow like, but not giving way an atom. The 
world is full of such contradictory women as 
these, and men do not read them rightly, nor, 
in general, until it is too late. 

**My aunt,” 1 said to her lately, when we 
were by ourselves, “‘did it ever strike you that 
your nieces belonged to the species of young 
ladies catalogued socially as ‘queer?’ ”’ 

“If they were less young and pretty, per- 


| haps,” answers my aunt, laughing at me, for 
this is the hundredth time of asking. 

“They have all sorts of sense but common 
sense,” I say, quoting spitefully. 

“If they have any sort, don’t give them up, 
my dear,” she says, blandly. And if she can 
bear it, I may, for she has it every day and all 
day. 

‘At this time Astrea is living on condense | 
and canned food, with a view to its superior 
refinement. Pouring the juice of the ox, at 
the rate of two pounds to the gill, into deli- 
catest glass, and swallowing it as a medicine. 
Lesbia only partakes of what is before her, 
with an abstracted air, as not knowing whether 
it be fish or flesh. 

“They ought to have lived in the middle 
ages,’’ I say, and then fall into a reverie, for 
there are some things I do not say even to my 
aunt. 

They should have spent their time riding on 
white palfreys, getting in and out of difficul- 
ties and distresses, clad in white samite, gold 
embroidered, and succoring wounded Knights. 
Think of Lesbia, with her hair floating over 
her bare shoulders, her glittering mantle fall- 
ing to her feet, and her shoes of variegated 
leather, calling out, “A boon, a boon, fair 
knight!"” There’s where she belongs. 

But if she is like Helga the fair, with golden 
locks afloat on her shoulders, and her kissable 
red lips—not in the least am I like any Gunn- 
lang, noble and proud though he be, neither 
am I given to smiting and slaying. No, my 
swan-like bird must float down to me. I can- 
not rise to her. 

We had a fight, as Astrea calls it, last week, 
on the subject of co-operative housekeeping, 
and I prepared my ideas, so as to read them 
aloud, being quite certain that in conversation 
the girls would get an unfair advantage over 
me. Here they are; I entitled my PAPER as 
fullows :- -- 


A FEW MODZST REMARKS ON 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 

**So much has been said, and well said,’’ on 
the above subject, that little remains to be 
urged in its favor. A thousand eloquently 
put, and elegantly arranged sentiments and 
sentences have set forth its claims. There re- 
mains for the writer only the odium. attaching 
to the advocacy of an unpopular cause, viz. : 
the desirableness and the duty of an opposite 
movement. 

That there is a duty, however it may be ig- 
nored—nay, however disagreeable it may be, 
connected with an independent and exclusive 
household, I consider an established fact. I, 
Simon Sloweoach, do hereby avow it, and stan 
ready to receive any amount of arrows from 
bright lady eyes for so doing. I put my de- 
fence, or my avowal, on these grounds: scrip- 
i tural, personal, and moral. 
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Seripturally speaking, “‘the solitary” are 
promised that “they shall be set in families.’ 
Does that mean a hotel? Does it even mean 
co-operative housekeeping’ on a large or small 
scale? I don’t think the Scripture would break 
a promise to the hope in that way. 

Personally speaking, I beg to say, that I re- 
present a large class of to-be-married . men. 
That we live in hotels, clubs, and by other ob- 
jectionable and co-operative methods of exist- 
tence. That we so heartily hate this sort of 
life as to be constantly in danger, and on the 
point of running fatal risks in a matrimonial 
way, merely to escape the general gravies 
and universal flavors which from January to 
January steam up from the richly-conecocted 
and generously-seasoned dishes served at our 
several haunts. 

Notwithstanding the pervading flavors which 
announce indifferently the largest varieties of 
culinary inventions, and which make us pause 
on the brink of a paté, mistaking it for a hari- 
cot (as indeed we well may, seeing that it is 
seasoned at the same moment, and with the 
universal shake of the pepper-box that applies 


impartially to all dishes); notwithstanding | 


that.all the rest of the pluribus unum meats 
have precisely the same faint, fatty, fatuous 
flavor, and the bread a perfectness which is 


only surpassed by the disgust with which the | 


chippy old taste is recognized; 1 say for all 
this and these, and those, we live and have 
continued to live somehow, because we have 
looked forward to that happy land of Beulah 
reserved for such pilgrims as have decent bal- 





| 
| 





ances on their cash books, who long for indi- | 


vidual homes, and the appetizing meal served 
by a neat-handed Phillis under the direction 
and supervision of a competent and skilful mis- 
tress. Such visions have cheered the dreaming 
eyes of thousands. Are they never, never to 
be realized ? 

Are men to be compelled to marry their 
cooks, as the only way to have an independent 
table, and a pudding that is not flavored with 
a hotel taste? Are we to have no more dough- 
nuts like those our mothers made? No more 
of those culinary heirlooms that appeal daily 
to our revenue, affection, and good taste? No 
more domestic confectionery, nor such cakes 
as used to melt rich and soft in our mouths, 
calling up delicious associations and tender 
memories of the kindest of mothers, and the 
most indulgent of aunts? Pray, is the whole 
esthetic part of our appetite to be ignored en- 
tirely, and are we basely to eat and be filled 
like so many mere animals? 

Here I paused in reading, and attempted the 
extempore form of essay. I mingled the moral 
with the personal part of my arguinent some- 
what, as, indeed, is natural and inevitable. 
Part of it I addressed with flaming ferveney to 
Lesbia. I shiver even now at the eur! of this 
fair cousin’s lip when I discoursed of dough- 


trates. 





nuts, and at the sparkle of Astrea’s eyes when 
T related the dreams that haunted young men. 
Lesbia sings Italian songs, and Astrea wants 
her time to give to high philosophy and the 
muses. They think me a beast, lam sure of 
it, for eating three times a day. 

Astrea waited until I finished what 1 had to 
say, and then put in her views with the preci- 
sion of a member of Congress. She had no- 
thing to advance, she said, touching the nodes 
of serving food, co-operative, Hibernian, or sen- 
timental. Of course she gave a side thrust at 
my tender memories connected with frying and 
baking. That was to be expected. But she 
took strong ground against the whole system 
of cooking food at all, which she averred was 
& most. savage and wild way of existence. 
** The lion tears his prey, and bears it bleeding 
to his mate and cubs, much in the same fashion 
as we help our friends to rare mutton; saying 
to the cook ‘the blood should follow the knife.’ 
It is shocking to think of in a civilized and 
Christlan land. How can we have the face to 
instruct children to be merciful and gentle to 
animals, when we sit at dinner every day be- 
fore those we have slaughtered? ‘Be ye good 
to the little lambs and chickens,’ we say. But 
what do we do to them ?” 

‘*How are we to be kept alive, then? like 
Nebuchadnezzar?” I say, taking the war into 
Africa. 

“We are to be kept alive, sir, by the swal- 
lowing of the chemical results of nutritive food, 
of such varieties as our several constitutions 
may require. A is to have more lime, B less, 
This one more phosphates, that one more ni- 
The corpulent man, for example, who 
of course is discontented with himself, buys his 
bottle of drops. These drops are adapted to 
his special case, being expressions or essences 
of the kinds of nourishment suited to develop 
brain and muscle. The lean man, on the con- 
trary, who is overworked in both of these re- 
spects, takes his bottle of drops: composed of 
carbonaceous elements. The one grows firmer 
and thinner; the other warmer, and conse- 
quently more round and rosy.” 

‘But, Astrea, how if people are not chem- 
ists? what is to be done with the unlearned ?”’ 

‘*What is done with them now, but to be poi- 
soned with knavish doctors who give them one 
pill for all their ails? I don’t expect mankind 
is to turn chemist. You are to go to the chem- 
ist and say, ‘1 am too fat, give me food conve- 
nient for me.’ Isn’t that better than to add to 
ignorance the struggle of baffled wisdom and 
victorious appetite—the horrors of dyspepsia 
and the shame of indulgence ?”’ 

** You speak like a book, Astrea; go on.” 

‘‘Suppose Simon Slowcoach desires so to ar- 
range his dietas to rest his tired and too active 
brain. Instead of smoking a pipe, he goes to 
his cupboard and pours out of a black bottle a 
certain quantity of organized carbon and nitro- 
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gen mingled in due proportions, and swallows | 
it, possibly without appetite. 
peacefully; his brain gues moderately. Din- 
ner time never comes. Hunger never assaults 
his equal soul. Dyspepsia does not howl at 


him, nor nightmare sit heavy on his innovent | 


breast. He is serene, goud-tempered, clear- 
headed.” 

Astrea uses a great many philosophical, 
medical, and chemical terms. I am aware that 
in attempting to render her thoughts in the 
form of dialogue I-do her no justice. She con- 
siders all these studies, philosophical, medical, 
and the other, as worthy of high contempla- 
tion, though she asserts that with the abolition 
of dinners there will be no occasion for the 
medical art. Also, she forgets that to obtain 
chemical nutritive results, animals must be 
killed all the same as if each man bought meat 
of his butcher. But I did not mention this at 
the proper time. 

“Yes,” said Lesbia, who by this time had 
finished her music, and has not been half list- 
ening to our argument, “‘ yes, the world moves. 
Once it was thought shocking that women 


should vote. They might be harnessed with a | 


cow to draw loads—they might bear loads of 
coal on their backs, or trunks, like porters ; 
but such a want of refinement, such an ‘ un- 
sphering’ of themselves as to go to the ballot- 
box! Is it not shocking, Simon?” 

“Tam willing that the women who are har- | 
nessed with the cow should vote,’’ I said; ‘it 
is because our women are refined, that I want 
to keep them so.”’ 

“Let us keep to the point,”’ said Astrea. 

“The point is, life without dinners,’’ I an- 
swer. 

“Yes; and don’t you see that if you don’t 
want any dinner, you can easily go without?” 


Just as if that were an argument! ‘I can- 
not imagine such a case.”’ 
“Well, you will;” said Astrea, laughing. 


“When a man has made his toilet and taken 
his drops he is ready for life—for work or play, 
as it may be. No stretching your legs under 
your ‘friend’s mahogany,’ as such ugly pieces 
of furniture will cease to exist. The cook also 
will not leave her place without warning, nor 
plague you by being found drunk in the coal- 
scuttle. Butchers’ bills, grocers‘ bills, all sorts 
of bills, will never come in to harass and vex 
your soul out. Only pretty little lucent drops, 
or homeeopathic sugar-plums, which will not 
disgust us, because they taste of nothing, and 
which we shall not take to excess, because we 
shall only obey nature. Don’t you see that I 
go to the root of morals, and withdraw man- 
kind from temptation?’’ she adds, trium- 
phantly. 

“That will be a poor wishy-washy character 
you will induce. No temptation, no virtue,’ 
say I, ineisively. 

,” “Perhaps temptation may be contrived in 


His days go | | 
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some form that will not use up the lives of so 
many thousands, in preparing it. In my plan 
| the chemist does every thing, and having the 

whole business of nutriment for the commu- 
| nity, he can make it profitable. Every day he 
will make new discoveries which will increase 
the value of his preparations and their refining 
influences. I shouldn’t wonder if, after a time, 
the whole structure of man sliould undergo 
such a change as to induce a new, delicate, 
almost angelic constitution.” 

‘“*No more social boards; no more robust 
| life?” I say, aghast at the angelic prospect. 
| “Astrea isa little ultra in her notions,” says 
| Lesbia, coming kindly to the rescue. “Why 
not have concentrated nourishment of the va- 

rious kinds, served as wines are now, with their 
several labels? We might have silver caskets 
with cut glass castors, before each person, ac- 
companied by vases of flowers. We might drop 
| our roast beef or broiled chicken drops into 
a gold ‘spoon, and so swallow it; or, perhaps, 
| haveitin a glass, and take it with a glass tube.”’ 

**Poor folks must buy ox-tail soup and beef 
| chunks by the ounce, and suck it with straws,”’ 
I reply. 

“T protest against the table at all!” says 
Astrea, quite excited. “The table is a nui- 
| sance, and should be a thing fergotten—of the 
| past; as unrestorable as rushes on the castle 
| floors, or barbecues. How are we to refine the 
| race but by abolishing even barbaric symbols ?”’ 
| “T don’t know about this refinement,” I say, 

gathering in my forces in desperation, for I 
| can see how these women always talk them- 
| selves into an opinion, from which there is no 
| starting them after they are once planted. 
| Nature seems to have settled the matter for 
/us. On every hand she sets us the example of 
| sustenance au naturel. Not only does the lion 
| bring his bleeding prey to his mouth, but the 
flowers themselves, whenever they are permit- 
ted to express their honest opinions, show a 
preference for good wholesome meat ina crude 
form. The Dioncea catches its prey between 
the hairy spines of its leaves, clenching it as 
firmly as pussy does her mouse, and does not 
leave it until fairly chewed and swallowed. 
More than that, it has evidently a hunger for 
raw meat, which, if placed within its cup, is 
speedily swallowed, and with an aldermanic 
relish, I doubt not. How would the ‘ Venus's 
fly-trap’ like to be put off with a phial of fly’s 
juice? Not at all, lam certain. Besides, are 
not modern doctors giving their patients raw 
beef tu eat? If drops would do the business, 
they wouldn't give the crude article, you see. 
We must have the fibre. I'll give up the cook- 
ing, if you like.’ 

Astrea is too truly feminine to trouble her- 
self to answer my arguments. Instead of that, 
she goes into raptures about the abolition of 
dinners. About the silver that need not be 








cleaned ; the table linen that need not even be 
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bought; the people who need not be asked to | 


dine. 

“But won’t a visitor feel it odd and blank, 
rather? Nosong, no supper? What, not even 
fruit nor wine!’’ I say, sorrowfully. 

““Oh, yes,”’ says Astrea, “‘fruit of all kinds | 
—fruits and flowers. Fruit is drink, so you | 
will not need any other. And when people 
live rightly, there will be no craving for alco- 
holic stimulants. 
with is dinner per se, with all its horrid and 
debasing concomitants; its surfiets, misspent 
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What I want to do away | 


time, labor, intemperance, dyspepsia, and—the | 


kitchen.”’ 


I like to look at rosy lips and white teeth, | 
even when they talk nonsense, and Astrea has | 


her heart very much in what she says. 
has an esthetic soul, and looks at things from in- 


drawings as she makes of model houses, wherein 
are no kitchens, neither are there store-rooms 
nor pantries. Parlors are there, and libraries ; 
also conservatories, school-rooms, baths, and 
laundries. 

While the philosophers draw a hasty breath 
or two, I put in a question. ‘But where are 
the servants to stay, l pray you, if you have 
no kitchens? or, perhaps, you will have no 
servants ?”’ 

Astrea expects to have servants, but I pre- 
sume they will also soon take on themselves 
angelic organizations. ‘They are to keep the 
house nice and do laundry and garden work. 
The cultivation of fruits and flowers, and the 
study and performance of landscape and vege- 
table gardening, will amply fill the leisure left 
from reading and music. Astrea says, that 
dinners being abolished, there will be no fur- 


She | 
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most luxurious kitchen. The kitchen, then, is 


| to be abolished and a thing of the past, before 


any real progress can be made in civilization. 
Shall I confess that 1 did not dare to meet 


| Astrea in an open conflict of ideas? She is so 


flnent ; and then there is no doubt that hers is 
advantageous ground. Dinners, it must be 
allowed, do a world of harm, and are the cause 
of long, stupid speeches. If the elevation of 
the species is a duty before us, dinner has but 
a faint voice in remonstrance. 

Leaving the two beautiful ladies to construct 
a new system of social life, I betook myself to 
my bed, which I am glad to feel is not yet at- 
tacked by this vivacious portion of our future 
government. In bed one thinks of all the good 
things that ought to have been said, and I felt 


| that I had been so carried away by a stream of 
tellectual and picturesque points. Such pretty | 


| people down. 


eloquence, as to forget the sturdy realities ig- 
nored or forgotten by my eloquent friend. I 
should have called the member to order. I 
ought to have said, ‘“‘ Look at the facts, as they 
are.”” I think that is a good way of bringing 
And when she defiantly asked 


_ for any more important facts than her own, I 


ther call for a great range and ovens, nor for | 
legions of pots and pans, nor for storerooms, | 


nor for a cellar full of wood and coal. Houses 
are to be warmed with gas, which will also be 
applied to baths. In fact, water can be easily 
kept hot all the time, and if people want the 
picture on their eyes of a wood-fire, they can 
have it painted, and a flame of gas, to look 
quite natural. 

{‘*Ten measures of garrulity, says the Tal- 
mud, were sent down upon the earth, and the 
women took nine,’’ I mutter. ] 

All service, she continues, will soon in its 
unpleasant aspect be abolished. Employments 
more or less refined will supersede personal 
service, which is debasing and grinding. The 
American feminine mind already finds this so 


revolting to its higher instincts, that poverty | 
Any person | 


and even crime is preferred to it. 


conversant with the subject has experience of | 


this fact. 
girls by hundreds, are glad rather to accept 
private charity, or, failing that, even to become 
street wanderers and pilferers. Deer Island is 
not half so shocking to one of the overworked, | 


Mothers of starving families, young | 


ought to have said something of this sort to 
her: Yes, I should have put on the brazenest 
sort of armor, had it been necessary, to meet 


| the “beautiful disdain” of those stargy eyes ; 


anything, rather than weakly to desert my own 
side. For it is my own side. I do rather insist 
on dinner. Man was created a little lower 
than the angels. I wonder how she would get 
over that. As Astrea says, I have not a logi- 
cal mind and don’t keep to the point; but I 
might have done something. I should have 
said on this wise, only putting it gracefully 
and deferentially, as one must in speaking to 
women. 

Suppose our own poor county-women do 
prefer to go to the bad, rather than get an 
honest living, with safe and comfortable homes, 
is not there another Ireland here? another Swe- 
den here? another Germany here? Have we 
not great spaces to be filled with just this class 
of service? Now, are we going to adopt the 
manner of conducting our households familiar 
to the peasantry of those countries? for we do 
not receive here a class of well-paid and well- 
instructed domestics. Such have no need or 
wish to leave their places. We have kitchens. 
We shall probably have dinners for a long 
time to come. You ladies say that if dinners 
must be, at least have the whole machinery 
connected with their production removed from 
our dwellings. If we must eat, you say, Iet 
the manufacturing of food be done away from 
our sight. Partly, you allow, this is from a 
distaste yoa .have to the personal supervision 
and interest absolutely necessary, in the ab- 
sence of skilled labor. May I be permitted to 
say that a true philanthropy, a true missionary 
spirit, would induce an interest in these igno- 


underpaid throng, as is the best-appointed and | rant thousands who land on our shores with a 
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view to this very service? Ignorant, but not | that she had a scheme of her own worth a 
incapable ; on the contrary, bright, receptive, | dozen of ours. Indeed, Astrea has hinted once 
and free from those annoying prejudices that | or twice at Lesbia’s intention of carrying out 
make the training of a New England “‘help’’a | her own fanciful notions of solitude, saying, 
trouble instead of a pleasure. A true charity _ however, that she had promised silence, and 
would lead you to be forbearing and patient that each person must work out for herself a 
with young people whose widest experience | theory of life. 1 wonder if that is what Lesbia 
in kitehen utensils is the one big pot in their is doing now? She cannot be thinking of a 
rude cabins, which serves them for every pur- | convent, of course ; that would be too horrible. 
pose, and who are, of course, somewhat ein- What soft, shining, blue eyes she has! And 
barrassed at being introduced to fifty Yankee | her hair has the same softness and waviness, 
labor-saving machines at once. Pray, is there | the lightest breeze lifting the brown curls 
no duty binding on our cultivated and capable | from her soft, creamy shoulders. One seems 
women, towards these inexperienced but will- | to see the spirit through that translucent skin 
ing multitudes who have thronged here to | and the heavenly eyes. As in body, so in 
better their condition? Is the missionary | mind; loving all that is beautiful, shrinking 
spirit to exercise itself only in the zenanas of from all coarseness, at home only in the high- 
India, while it forgets the duty directly in | est spheres of thought and sentiment. 
front and at hand? Are not the wives and | These words, all these, and not in the least 
daughters of America responsible, in some | expressing my sense of Lesbia’s exceeding 
sort, for the future of these emigrants? Tell | loveliness. But perhaps they might do so toa 
me this! If you say that you ‘cannot utter | third person. I have written them out only 
what you do not know,” and plead incapacity | for my own stupid satisfaction, and because it 
as well as distaste for household management, | is better here than on the account books, where 
1 should answer, I should tell you, that, until | I caught myself writing to-day ‘15,000 pack- 
you can direct a family, you had better not | ages of Lesbia.” 
look forward to directing a State. 

This I should have said to my fair listeners ; 


August 15th. 


and them Astrea would have pointed to the | Yesterday I met her on her own doorstep as 
great expounder of the constitution, that of I was going out and she coming in. 

whom we are all so proud, and ask if he did **Good-by, Cousin Simon!” she said. “Iam 
not notoriously neglect and mismanage his | going away for a while this afternoon.” 
private affairs; so that move would be lost. | ** Away ?—really ?”’ I stammered. 

Possibly, too, would be my next one about | “Oh, perhaps notfor long! A change of air. 


Napoleon, who said, “‘ A general should bivouae | One tires of Bedford Street and rattling all 
with his troops, and he will always have | day. I shall go to the beach and listen to the 
enough of them.” It is clear, this bivouacking | loons.’ 
is what is needed. Until our women learn to I could not speak—only mumble, as people 
do this, they will not have good soldiers. A | do, except in books. She put her hand into 
hearty sympathy and co-operation in house- | mine, whereit lay likea little fluttering prisoned 
hold affairs, such as we all feel in our store. | bird, for a quarter of a minute exactly, without 
How would our number on Central wharf go | my daring to close my fingers an iota beyond 
on, I wonder, if nobody took heed or charge of | the orthodox firmness. Then she gave me a 
the various members that compose our large | last heavenly smile, and went up the stairs 
business family? | like an angel of Jacob’s ladder. Oh, Simon 
These good things I ought to have said, not | Slow-coach! well did Astrea name thee. Jeer- 
leaving the others unsaid. But man is weak. | ingly, but in sad truth. I caught the beautiful 





Voltaire says, well, ‘‘One of the chief misfor- | flush on her cheek (how could I help it) as 
tunes of honest people is that they are cow- | she stopped an instant on the stair, looking 
ardly !’” and I may as well confess that I can | back at me with those large, soft, sincere eyes 
do myself and my cause no justice, with Lesbia | of hers. They met mine with a momentary 
listening and looking on. Her habit of lofty | glance that sent my blood tingling from head 
indifference to all my common-sense views of | to foot—with that vibration known to all of 
things, makes me ashamed to be alive and not | us at some time in our lives, and which, some- 
to be actuated by world-wide and super-pro- | body says, bas a rhythmie empire that no 
gressive ideas like her own. sooner ceases than we desire to begin again. 

She does not talk much, this Lesbia of my | Why did I not, in clasping that hand of Les- 
thoughts. She leaves talking to Astrea, who | bia’s, so cordially though so timidly held out, 


is filled to the lips with new notions, and who | give it the strong grasp that would not, could 
desires a grande bouleveesement above all things ; | not let it go, then or ever? 

but she sits twirling a long ringlet over her | Why? Tell me, ye myriads of men, who 
white finger, with an air of such thorough in- | let your opportunity slip because your tongues 
difference, as if she were conscious, while the | cleave to your mouth-roofs, and because you 
balls pass to and fro between Astrea and me, | are under the delusion that a tongue is neces- 
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sary tospeech. Ah, Lesbia! if you could have | you informed of her schemes for the world. 


read and replied! 
A vague sense of calamity oppressed me. Why 
had Lesbia gone so suddenly to the sea-side ? 
—suddenly to me, at all events—and why had 
she not spoken to me of her intention? I was 
quite in the habit of being consulted by my 
cousins ; nay, of accompanying them in their 
various excursions in search of summer cool- 
ness. 

‘“Why all this mystery of a sudden?’ I said 
to my aunt, whom I found alone, and with a 
dreary expression, with which I but too tho- 
roughly sympathized. 

“‘T feel worried about the child myself,’’ she 
answered, meekly, to my impatient question ; 
‘‘but she has promised, if things don’t go 
smoothly, she will let us know, and, of course, 
she ’ll be dull enough.’’ 

‘Visiting at the L.’s?”’ said I. 

‘Dear me! I keep forgetting you were not 
to know. However, what’s done is done, and 
bought wit is the best.”’ 

‘*Now begin at the beginning, as no one can 
do better than you, and tell me in ten words 
what it all is.’ 

She looked up at this, and, I suppose, saw a | 
pale face on my shoulders, for she went on in 
a great hurry :— 

** Lesbia has been building a cottage at B—— 
beach. She has had her architects and carpen- 
ters at work these two months past. You 
know how given over to vagaries both the girls 
are; but I didn’t believe they would really 
ever try to give form and substance to them.”’ | 

She paused here and looked at me; but I 


only stared, and said, ‘‘Goodness! Do go 
on!’’ | 
“‘She would keep it a great secret. I think 


sometimes she has something on her mind, and 
wants to get away from everybody. Do you 
know,”’ added my aunt, suddenly, “I’ve 
thought sometimes Lesbia isn’t very happy 
lately. She seems often very absent-minded. 
Do you suppose it can be she has any attach- 
ment anywhere ?”’ 

“Attachment!” and a knife went through | 
me. “I’ve thought of young Cadell—and 
there’s Skerritt; they're always calling and 
bringing books and engravings. I rallied her | 
once about them, but she said, with the great- 
est contempt, ‘Those boys!’ and I’m sure 
Skerritt will never see twenty-eight again.’’ 
A flutter as of a thousand loose rose-leaves 
played about my heart. I could not help smil- 
ing at my «wunt’s anecdote. “It’s very odd, 
though, that she should not have thought of 
consulting me, particularly on the financial 
portion of her scheme. Especially as I am al- 
ways on hand.’”’ 

**T told her that twenty times. But—ah— | 
well! You know how both the girls run mad 
on women’s rights and their ability to conduct 
their own affairs. Lesbia wouldn’t have had | 


You could not heip reading. | ‘If I am successful,’ she said, ‘and make for 


myself a tasteful, unique dwelling, I shall be 
only too happy to bid my friends a warm wel- 
come to it. But, until 1 am sure of my success, 
I beg it may beasecret. I should be too bitterly 
mortified if I failed to make it entirely attrac- 
tive and homelike, as well as picturesque.’ ”’ 

“She has taken servants with her, I hope? 
It’s impossible she can supply herself there.” 

Here Astrea came in. She had seen Lesbia 
off, with her German maid, from the Eastern 
station. 

“‘T made her take my shawl. I remembered 
the Nahant breezes. If it should be stormy 
she ’d find it chilly on her ‘ peak in Darien.’ ” 

“I wish you had confided your plans to me, 


| cousin,’’ said I, “‘ perhaps I could have assisted 
| you.” 


“‘Perhaps,”’ reiterated Astrea, very coolly ; 
“though I don’t know why a woman need call 
in masculine aid. Yow are not in the habit of 
asking advice to carry out your masculine 
plans, I suppose. You would make your bar- 
gains, for example, without asking aunt's 


| help?” 


“I ask any one’s help who is competent to 
give it,’’ I answered, sharply, exaspegated by 
the little disdainful smile with which Astrea 
said this. 

“‘Yes, indeed, my dear, you do,” said my 
aunt; ‘‘only last week, about the flour.’’ 

“* Didn’t 1?” 

“Certainly youdid. And I told you that the 
whitest was not always the sweetest; I like 
the yellowest flour best, and it spends better. 
Over a third better, I should say.” 

‘Oh, flour!’ retorted Astrea; “but if you 
were going te build a house, would you ask 
any woman how? And I should like to see 
the man who ever allowed closet or passage- 
room in a house! Women ought to build all 
houses. Men have no notion of anything but 
club-houses, a billiard-room, smoking-room, 
bed and dining-room. Confess! is not that 
your ideal dwelling, Cousin Simon ?”’ 

I cannot listen to Astrea’s absurdities with- 
out thinking of Lesbia’s, and so softening at 
once. Perhaps I have arrived at the point 
which Landor describes as indicative of true 
love, viz.: ‘‘Where the perfections of the be- 
loved interest less than the imperfections, 


” 


| which you no sooner take up for reprehension 


than you admire, embrace, and defend.’’ De- 
claring myself vanquished, I therefore fled the 
field. 


August 18th. 
Will anybody think me the prince of fools, 
when I confess that I could not attend to ac- 
counts; that I made forty ridiculous mistakes 
in the bills; that I wrote B—— Beach instead 
of Gunny-bags, and Lesbia under the head of 
mackerel ; and that the next day [composed ny 


—— 
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mind only by finding that imperative business 
required my presence in G , for which I took 
the twelve o’clock train. I had no intention of 
going to B But I knew that at Pride’s 
Crossing I too could catch a glimpse of the sea 
on which her eyes were gazing! I could feel 
sure that if she would only look this way, she 
would discern as great a loon as any she was 
likely to see on a beach ; and oh! if she would 
but listen to my agonized screams! 








August 20th. 

Wonders will never cease. I have often 
thought what a perpetual and daily blessing it 
is, considering the human thirst for novelty, 
that we don’t know certainly anything that is 
going to happen from day to day, or from hour 
to hour. So that the curtain is always rising 
to show us newscenery. If ever a Slow-coach 
was in the depths of self-disgust and despond- 
ency, it was at Pride’s Crossing on the return 
trip. I would not look from the car-window. 
I went into the smoking-car and smoked like 
a fool till the train stopped at L———. There 
I got out, and there I got in again. But what 
a difference in the scene! 

I have persuaded Lesbia to let me copy out 
her own account of her B experience, 
which expresses her mental characteristics far 
more clearly and simply than it is possible to 
do in any description of mine; premising that 
the title prefixed is my own wit, and not hers. 


THE HIGHER LIFE. 
BY ONE WHO HAS TRIED IT. 

In those dreams of future bliss with which 
all minds are familiar, mine, from its earliest 
spring into the realms of fancy, made to itself 
surroundings of greenery, pasturage, poultry, 
and dove-cotes ; such as properly belong to life 
in the country. Lowing kine, I preferred to 
have ata safe distance ; perhaps on the grounds 
of my neighbor, a quarter of a mile away. 
This, partly on account of the horns which are 
dangerous, and the bellowing which suggests 
Spanish cruelty. My air-castle was always 
well furnished, with butterflies, green and gold 
dragon-flies, and diamond beetles in profusion, 
while humming-birds and nightingales crowded 
the space. Groups of shade trees harbored the 
feathered songsters, while an aviary deceived 
brilliant foreign birds with the tropical cli- 
mates they love. Lordly peacocks strutted 
about the grounds strewing their gorgeous plu- 
mage here and there, looking into the pools 
where gold and silver fish swim all the pleas- 
ant day long. Combining with the esthetic 
the useful, 1 thought I would make my beau- 
tiful farm a self-supporting concern. Why 
should not the gold fish be as savory as the 
cod? Why not serve peacocks on a modern 
as well as on an ancient table? Why should 
not pheasants, birds of paradise, and golden 
orioles appeal to the sense of taste as directly 
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as a horrible goose smothered in onions—a 
dish which even speaking of fills me with dis- 
gust? Everybody would laugh at me if I were 
to propose such a mode of living. Therefore 
I would keep it to myself, devising my own 
plan, and carrying it out without asking any 
person’s opinion. I would banish the useful 
and unbeautiful, keeping the useful and beau- 
tiful only. As well live among lions and tigers 
as among bulls that toss you, dogs that bite, 
cats that scream at you, hornets that sting, 
pigs that squeal—in fact, all that selection of 
horrors generally found on a farm. Why 
choose such a life? 

Now, my farm shall have shining pools of 
gold and silver fish, where I will myself feed 
the happy inmates with crums of cake, and 
where on the smooth turf the songsters shall 
take delicate grain from the hand of a mistress 
who loves them. Thus living happily, they 
shall die happily, when their time comes, which 
of course it will, for Lam a practical person, and 
intend to feed on my own ring-doves and spring 
chickens, as well as on my gold fish. My farm, 
as I said before, is to be self-supporting ; and 
since ‘‘ we cannot live without food and imitate 
perfectly the immortal gods,” as Hypatia says, 
‘we may make the base necessities of this body 
of shame, symbolic of the diviner food of the 
reason.’’ Hypatia gave herself only lentils 
and rice, being a philosopher, but I don’t see 
why one should hesitate to be nourished on 
graceful and beautiful organizations of any 
kind, excluding all that are ugly and repul- 
sive. It seems probable that not only the 
bodily development would in such a case be 
expressed in full, wavy lines, but that the soul 
also would partake the delicate richness and 
subtle variety ingrained in its supporting ma- 
terial. And why may not one have as much 
real elegance in a sea-shore cottage as in a 
ducal palace? The gist of the whole is in the 
zesthetic choice of position and material. 

I resolved to forswear society, which, I 
learned, is neither true life nor humanity, but 
only a collection of deceitful, dressed-up chat- 
terboxes. This conclusion one comes to by 
the time one is eighteen, especially if the taste 
has been turned towards something higher. 
The picturesque and landscape side of life, 
such as one meets at Williams & Everett’s, or 
at the Atheneum gallery, creates a perfect 
longing for solitude. 1 had dreams which, of 
course, I knew could not be fulfilled in this 
climate—of a dwelling which shouid be rather 
a temple than a house, with columns of green 
and purple porphyry, with fountains ever 
playing over the floors, and with the green 
branches somehow arranged for nests, while 
the brilliant wings of tropical birds should 
glance across my sleepy sight. But these 
things, of course, are only to be had in the 
land of the palmetto, the mimosa, and the 
orange. Then Mrs. Stowe’s charming plan, 
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of a room with a bay-window full of flowers, 
and a fountain playing in the centre, had to be 
given up on account of the difficulty in getting 
water to the top of acrag. Still, much may 
be done by a person in earnest. A cottage at 
least I could have, and a cottage may as well 
be pretty as ugly. I settled that it should be 
pretty. It should be full of graceful, sugges- 
tive lines. It should be to the eye what sweet 
music is to the ear, or the perfume of a flower 
to the happy sense. Why should not the place 
you live in perpetually appeal to the love of 
beauty in you? Why build square soap-boxes 
with little ugly windows? And why paint 
them of staring colors? So I had talked to 
Astrea. My half-acre farm shall be charming 
to the landscape painter, and grateful to the 
heart of the political economist. 

Now then! I have just two hundred and 
fifty dollars to spend on my farm—that is to 
say, the land, and that is now bought. I think 
there was never a journal written with such a 
confusion of moods and tenses as this; past, 
present, and future in one confused huddle. 
As regarded my dwelling, I had a thousand 
different plans. If I could have carried out 
ten of them, I should perhaps have been satis- 
fied. But if one does not know one’s own 
mind thoroughly, how is one to project it on 
paper? I had planned my own special room 
to be finished in the purest Greek style, with 
subdued half tints of frescoes on the walls, 
representing scenes from the old myths of 
Athene. Instead of the modern upholstery, 
which is stuffy and ungraceful, I would have 
light arm-chairs, pictures, vases, fountains, 
and statues. An alcove of choice books; still- 
ness, but for the dropping of the water; crags 
beetling above and beyond, as far as the eye 
could reach; the ever-varying, sublime sea! 
With the glorious grace and beauty of nature 
always at hand, [ should have little need of 
any but the simplest architectural effects, and 
it seemed to me an easy matter for any bright, 
receptive mechanic, who knew how to use his 
tools, to express in a practicable form my 
somewhat vague ideas. To possess kim with 
these ideas was the first thing. I should be 
fortunate, indeed, if I found in a carpenter 
who was recommended to me ‘as a remarka- 
bly intelligent workman,” a person who could 
realize my suggestions without trouble on my 
part. 

Mr. Plane was as unpicturesque a being as 
ever anybody dealt with. The tallest, the 
reddest haired, the most ungainly. What was 
worse, after looking over my pencil sketches, 
which were numerous and varied, he declared 
that nobody could live in such houses, and 
that he wouldn’t undertake to build them ‘‘at 
no rate.’’ To say nothing of my central sa- 
loon, which had no means of being lighted, 
there was not a place for stairs, neither back 
nor front; a dozen other objections, equally 
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well founded, convinced me that I had better 
let forms alone and fall back on my ideas. | 
pointed to my latest sketch, not being willing 
to give up all claims to design, without, at least, 
a faint struggle. 

**It don’t look like a house, no how,”’ said 
he, with dreadful frankness. ‘It’s all full of 
arches and columns, more like a meetin-’us’ 
than a place to live in. Why, you hev’n’t got 
any figures, feet and inches. How big did you 
want your drawing-room ?”’ 

“‘Thirty feet long and twenty wide,”’ said I, 
ataventure. ‘There is space enough, thank 
Heaven! on the seashore.’’ 

“Um! And the entry fifteen square, I sup- 
pose, by the proportion?” 

“Yes,” L replied, boldly. 

“Um! And the saloon forty-five? And 
then you want a boudoir, you say, at the 
end?” 

“Certainly,” I said; ‘‘a boudoir, well, per- 
haps about twenty-five feet.” 

“Then your house will be a hundred and 
eleven feet long, ma’am; beats our new Town 
Hall!’’ 

‘“‘Not at all, Mr. Plane. I want simply a 
small house, with these three rooms in if, 
placed properly, as they can be placed by a 
man of skill and taste. Of course, I don’t 
know anything about feet and inches, nor 
doors and windows; but I do know that I 
want my cottage to form an oblong, the several 
portions to be irregularly grouped and artisti- 
cally arranged, with such lines of beauty and 
such effects of proportion as shall strike pleas- 
antly the eye of taste, and yet fulfil the pur- 
poses of domestic usage and occupation. Unite, 
if you please, these two objects. Arrange 
likewise the kitchen department in such a 
manner that it shall be distinct from the house 
proper, and yet easily accessible for purposes 
of supervision. I wish also for an aviary, in 
architectural harmony with the house ; a hen- 
nery, with a fenced poultry yard; and a pad- 
dock to hold a donkey. Certainly these are 
not unreasonable nor exorbitant requisitions, 
nor does it seem to me there is either difficulty 
or mystery about building such a country 
house.”’ 

Mr. Plane turned very red in the face, looked 
at me steadily for the space of half a minute 
or so, and then said, ina queer but kind tone :— 

‘*Ma’am, will you be so kind as to tell me 
what you was calculatin’ to give for this ’ere 
house, all made and finished up in good shape 
—hens, donkeys, and all?” 

‘Really, Mr. Plane’ — 

“Jest jump somewheres within a thousand 
dollars. No matter about being particular.”’ 

My temper was now thoroughly disturbed, 
and I told him coldly that 1 could not see why 
he should inquire into my private affairs. 

‘‘Why, Lord bless your soul! In making a 





| contract, we hev to ask what a man expects to 
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give. You’d hev to come to it, if you was lishments of my country residence. To some 


Jupiter Ammon, and wanted a house built. 
You can build it like a barn, or you can build 
it like a meetin’-’us’, same size.’’ 

I saw the sense of his reasoning and his true 
kindliness, and with a revulsion of feeling (for 
I had been both cold and suspicious before) I 
resolved to confide to him the monetary facts. 
I candidly told him that my trustees had al- 
lowed me just two thousand dollars for my 


experiment; that the land was bought, and 


that they would not allow me any more. The 
land had cost two hundred and fifty, conse- 


quently the remaining expense of house and | 


furniture must come out of seventeen hundred 
and fifty dollars. I added that I had lately 
been reading a book called, ‘‘A Farm of Four 
Acres,”’ where the management had not only 
made the place self-supporting, but remunera- 
tive, and that I intended to follow out the 
same plan to some extent. ‘As I shall be 
almost by myself, the expense of living must 
be very small,” I added. 

“Where ’s your land, ma’am ?”’ 

“There is not much that you would call 
land, Mr. Plane. 
may have noticed on B— West Beach, 
where the rocks rise suddenly from the road 





| beset the earnest toiler, lies the goal. 


spirits, pressure is even needful. The spring 
back is stronger and firmer. I put on my 
bonnet and walked directly to the office of the 
well-known architect Mr. B, a stranger to me 
personally, however. I was glad to find him 
alone. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


———__— pee 


BEYOND THE ALPS LIES ITALY. 


ALL of worth or value must by gained by 
labor. It is not till the painter has toiled long 
years and time after time seen his efforts fruit- 
less, that he portrays on canvas a soul-stirring 
picture. ‘ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread”’ are the words of Inspiration. God 
knew that for man to live happily and enjoy 
his blessings, he must know what they cost. 

**Beyond the Alps lies Italy.’’ How expres- 
sive! Beyond the trials and temptations that 
Many 


| a@ rough path he must travel, many a hardship 


It is that crag which you | 


endure before his reward. ‘‘ EXCELSIOR”’ is 
the motto of all who really mean to excel. 
They must toil on regardless of Pleasure’s 


| haunts, and with all of their might aim higher. 


toa great height, and from the top of which | 


there is a Magnificent view of the harbor and 
Salem.” 

*Yes’m,”’ with a vague stare. ‘You give 
two hundred and fifty dollars for that are bed 
of rocks? Wall, they did come it!’’ 

“It is bare now,”’ I said, enthusiastically ; 
**but it has unbounded capacity. Mr. Bright, 
the real estate broker, tells me that with in- 
visible fences, to convey the idea of large ex- 
tent, and with serpentine walks, flowering 
shrubbery and trees, the place may be beauti- 
fully finished, and be far more picturesque 
than Cushing’s.”’ 

“Yes ’m,”’ with another curious stare. 

**T should wish,”’ I said, ‘‘to have the chim- 
neys architecturally ornamented in a way to 
correspond with the rest of the house, and not 
to be mere funnels for smoke ; and as to the 
gateways and fences’’— 

Here Mr. Plane interrupted me without 
scruple by saying I had better get a plan made 
by a regular architect; and when that was 
done, he would build it for me as cheap as any- 
body. But as to building every which way, 
begging my pardon, he wasn’t used to it. 
With that remark, and adding that he would 
call in a month, and something about knowing 
whether he was to “build with cobwebs or 
timbers, before he undertook a thing,’’ he left 
me to my own reflections. 

After a very few minutes spent in that way, 
I decided that it was of no manner of conse- 
quence whether Mr. Plane was of a base nature 
or otherwise ; neither did it matter what was 
his opinion in regard to the taste and embel- 


The pleasures of this world and those of a 
seeker after immortality are not congenial ; 


| and he who would enjoy both can reap no rich 








reward. We must deny ourselves many things 
if we would become wise in this world or in the 
next. If we meet with many difficuities in our 
way toa cultivated mind, we are to remember 
that it is our Alps we are crossing, and sooner 
or later Italy will appear. 

The young student, whether in learning or 
moral excellence, is too apt to fall into the 
grievous error that he can gain the highest dis- 
tinctions as a scholar or gentleman, and yet 
chime in with all the sinful pieasures of life. 
But God has so organized things in this mun- 
dane sphere that ‘‘no cross, no crown’”’ is our 
universal law. Labor is the motor that moves 
the world, and they who rest in harvest must 
mourn in winter. 

Napolgon defied the Alpine steeps and pressed 
with determination on, and he gained Italy. So 
we must surmount every obstacle and count as 
naught hardships, if we would gain the reward. 
Could all those who have sent down to pos- 
terity their immortal names be assembled to- 
gether, they would point us to the hill of science 
and warn us not to rely upon genius alone to 
exalt us, but to press over the difficulties that 
are abundant to the reward. Finally, if ours 
be a search after the great prize, let us remem- 
ber that, if need be, we must renounce all and 
follow Jesus over all trials and persecutions to 
heaveh. EUGENE. 


a 


Ir is easier to avoid a fault, than to acquire 
perfection. 
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ACTING PROVERB. 
TACT IS BETTER THAN TALENT. 


Personages. 


MME. MALGRAS, sizty-five years old. | 
MME. GADABOUT, her friend. 
Th: Wipow LaRIpon. 





| 


ANNE MARIE, niece to MME. MALGRAS. 
JENNY, & young neighbor. 


The stage represents a milliner’s shop. 


ScENE I.—MADAME MALGRAS, ANNE MARIE. 

Madame M. (Taking up a cap.) Add an- 
other bow here, a second there, and a third a 
little lower down. 

Anne Marie. But, aunt, that will look very 
heavy. 

Madame M. It will make Madame Laridon’s 
bill heavier by a yard of ribbon, and that will 
be no bad thing. 

Anne Marie. For the bill. 

Madame M. Nor for the cap either, miss; be- 
sides, the great art of trade is to get rid of one’s | 
wares. 

Anne Marie. But surely that of the milliner 
is above all to make attractive and becoming 
headdresses ? 

Madame M. (Turning about a ridiculously 
gay cap.) True, but yet— 


ScENE II.—The same. MADAME LARIDON. 

Madame M. There, there, Madame Laridon, 
don’t be in a hurry, there are still the strings 
to sew on; wait two minutes, and then you | 
will be able to boast of having one of the pret- 
tiest caps that has come out of my shop for this 
long time! 

Madame L. All the better for you, Madame 
Malgras. This cap is to be worn at a wedding 
—a very stylish one, too. If it makes a sensa- 
tion, I shall immediately give you an order for 
half a dozen others, for I delight in smart caps. 
I have taken to them of late, because the de- 
ceased Monsieur Laridon had some absurd 
ideas on the subject of the toilet; now, how- 
ever, I make up for it! 

Madame M. And you are right—they suit you 
so well; and really when you have on one with 
plenty of bright-colored ribbon, I know more 
than one young person who would not venture 
to contest the palm with you. 

Madame L. Have shown you my newdress ? ! 

Madame M. Not yet. 

Madame L. It is a perfect love! A white 
ground sprinkled with little bunches of blue, 
red, and green flowers. 

Madame M. I hope you are going to havea 
band te match ? 

Madame L. A band? 

Madame M. That is the last fashion. 

Madame L. Well, then, Madame Malgras, as 
I have only just time to dress, you must bring | 
your boxes of ribbons to my house, and there 
we can match the dress. 
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Madame M. With pleasure, dear Madame 
Laridon ; you know I consider nothing a trou- 
ble I can do for you. 

(They go out together, MADAME L. triumph- 


antly carrying her cap, and MADAME M. a bow of 


ribbons. ) 


ScENE III.—ANNE MARIE, alone. 

Another cap to frighten away our customers ! 
It is really hideous. My poor aunt’s taste be- 
comes worse every day; but how to convince 
her of this? If she does not soon keep her 
long-made promise of giving up her little shop 
to me, by the time it comes into my possession, 
all our business will have left us, and then— 


ScENE IV.—ANNE MARIE, JENNY. 
Jenny. And then your marriage with Jean 
Lenoir will be further off than ever! 
Anne Marie. ( Rising.) How well behaved 
to listen at doors! 
Jenny. Listen at doors, indeed! I was pass- 
ing, overheard your soliloquy, and came in to 


| finish it for you. 


Anne Marie. You are very obliging! 
Jenny. What, you are annoyed at my having 
discovered your secret! But that was not very 


| difficult to do. We all know who gathers the 


first wood violets, and to whom they are sent ; 
besides, Madame Lenoir does not scruple to 
speak of your marriage with her son as soon as 
your aunt decides on giving up her business to 
you; till then she will not hear of it, which 
greatly enrages Jean, and no doubt gives you 
a little annoyance. 

Anne Marie. Mademoiselle Jenny, your 
tongue appears unusually sharp this morning. 

Jenny. It is the effect of this fresh morning. 

Anne Marie. Then the best thing you can do 
is to take shelter in your own house. 

Jenny. Oh, these grown-up girls, what a fuss 
they make! . Nevertheless, Anne Marie, your 
fine airs do not affect me the least in the world, 
nor do they prevent me loving you with all my 
heart! 


ScENE V.—The same. MADAME GADARBOUT. 

Madame G. Good-morning, girls! is Madame 
Malgras within? What is the matter, Anne 
Marie? You seem quite out of spirits. 

Anne Marie. Nothing, Madame Gadabout, 
nothing, I assure you. 

Jenny. Don’t believe her, Madame Gadabout. 
There is something—I am certain of it! 

Anne Marie. Jenny ! 

Madame G. Come, come, my dear girl, don’t 
blush: I have guessed all about it, and that is 
precisely what brings me here. 

Anne Marie. How? 

Madame G. Your aunt, if she had any com- 
mon sense, would at once conclude your mar- 
riage with Jean Lenoir, who is an honest and 
hard-working young man, and give you up her 
business, instead of thus putting it off from 
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day today. This has been quite worrying me 
for several days. 1 must really hint to her my 
opinion of the matter—I owe it to the tender 
friendship I felt for your mother, and which 
has descended to you. 

Anne Marie. You are very good, Madame 
Gadabout, and— 

Madame G. Then you are afraid lest 1 should 
be wanting in tact or address? 


not that ! 
Jenny. ( Aside.) Quite the contrary. 


Madame G. I know what I am about, my | 


child. Youshallsee! Itis now eleven o’elock. 
If I have my will, before night, the notary shall 
be employed in drawing up your marriage con- 
tract! 

Anne Marie. You know, dear madame, my 
aunt is possessed of great susceptibility ? 

Madame G. Well, we will manage all that. 

Année Marie. And I should be in despair if in 
the kind hope of serving me, you occasioned 
her any pain. 

Madame G. Who would dream of such a 
thing? 

Anne Marie. At my mother’s death she took 
me in, and has ever since treated me with kind- 
ness and affection. 

Madame G. She has neither starved nor 
beaten you; we all know that. 

Anne Marie. (Reproachfully.) Madame Gad- 
about! 

Madame G. I was jesting. (Looking out of 
the shop.) Good Heavens! is that Madame 
Laridon 1 see yonder? What has she on her 
head? Where did it come from? Where is it 
going to? Isitacap? Isita bonnet? Who 
has played her the cruel trick of selling her 
this horror? 

Jenny. (Looking out also.) Surely I have 
seen it somewhere. 

Anne Marie. (To Jenny.) Hush! (To 
MADAME GADABOUT.) Is not my aunt with 
Madame Laridon ? ° 

Madame G. Yes, but she is now leaving her 
and coming this way. 

Anne Marie. (Taking up a pair of scissors 
and @ pincushion.) And Madame Laridon? 

Madame G. She seems to be wending her 
way towards one of the neighboring villages. 

Anne Marie. Jenny, will you come with me? 

Jenny. (In @ low voice.) Where? In chase 
of Madame Laridon’s cap? 

Anne Marie. (In the same tone.) Perhaps. 

Jenny. Give me the pineushion. 

Anne Marie. Madame Gadabout, will you ex- 
cuse me? but I am obliged to go on an errand. 

Madame G. 1 was going to ask you to feign 
one; but don’t be long. I look upon the game 
as won. 


ScENE VI.—MADAME GADABOOT alone, looking 
after ANNE MARIE. 


Madame G. Dear child, be easy ; I will take | 


your interests in hand. Hitherto no one has 


| either thought of doing so, or dared to brave 


Madame Malgras, who certainly sometimes 
has an air that freezes the very words upon 


' one’s lips. But as for me, I care nothing 


about it. She will not easily intimidate me, 
for my friendship for Anne Marie, as well as 
that I bore her deceased mother, makes me 


| feel it my duty to speak ; and I have no fears 
Année Marie. ( With embarrassment.) It was | 





of the success of my undertaking—of inducing 
Madame Malgras to consent to a speedy and 
complete abdication. 


SceENE VII.—MADAME GADABOUT, MADAME 
MALGRAS. 

Madame G. (With exaggerated solicitude.) 
How heated you seem, my dear friend ! 

Madame M. I have been walking rather 
quickly. 

Madame G. Sit down, and pray draw your 
shaw! around you. 

Madame M. ( With a gesture of refusal.) Much 
obliged. 

Madame G. At ouragea chillis sodangerous! 

Madame M. Our age! 

Madame G. To be sure; our spring-time is 
long past, and our heads are turning gray. 

Madame M. But— 

Madame G. Consequently, like the falling 
leaves, we must have lost our health and 
strength. 

Madame M. Speak for yourself; my health 
is admirable, and I never felt more vigorous. 
(Coughs. ) 

Madame G. That asthmatic cough contra- 
dicts your assertion. 

Madame M. It is a tickling in my throat. 

Madame G. It is an asthma; you work too 
hard ; there comes a time when rest becomes a 
necessity. 

Madame M. That necessity, however, has 
not yet made itself felt. 

Madame G. One’s tastes, too, remaining sta- 
tionary, while the rest of the world moves on, 
cannot fail to appear obsolete and superannu- 
ated. 

Madame M. What do you mean? 

Madame G. 1 confess that I have heard 
several of your old customers make the same 
remark lately. 

Madame M. What impertinence ! 

Madame G. Really, they said, we no longer 
recognize the grace, the coquetry, which for- 
merly used to characterize everything con- 
structed by Madame Malgras. 

Madame M. The idiots! 

Madame G. The caps, they added, no longer 
present any variety; always the same old- 
fashioned shape loaded with heavy trimmings. 
It is a pity she does not keep the engravings 
of what are really worn constantly before her 
eyes, for those she gives us are not copies, but 
caricatures ! 

Madame M. (Trembling with anger.) I won- 
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der you trouble yourself to repeat such ab- continue to interfere in the business, every- 


surdities. 

Madame G. Truths, my poor friend; un- 
pleasant ones, certainly, but still incontestable 
ones. Iam forced to acknowledge they are so. 

Madame M. Did you take the trouble of 


coming out this morning merely to repeat 


these compliments ? 

Madame G. Partly so. 

Madame M. You do not expect me to express 
my gratitude? 

Madame G. But I have not yet told you all. 

Madame M. 1 will willingly excuse you the 
rest. 

Madame G. What, when it relates to a means 
of restoring your failing business? It is posi- 
tively disastrous to see how many of your caps 
remain on hand. 

Madame M. Because I keep up my prices. 

Madame G. Because they do not suit the 
taste of the day. Certes! you have now only 
to construct a nameless horror, such as I saw 
on Madame Laridon’s head this morning ; and 
you will come even to that. 

Madame M. (Piqued.) Ah! then Madame 
Laridon’s cap has not had the good fortune to 
please you? 

Madame G. @ood Heavens! is it possible? 

Madame M. Precisely. 

Madame G. That your hands perpetrated 
that enormity? 

Madame M. My obsolete taste conceived it, 
and these hands constructed it, or nearly so. 

Madame G. My poor friend, this will com- 
plete your ruin. 

Madame M. Really! 

Madame G. It is the very height of absurdity. 

Madame M. Our opinions differ. 

Madame G. It will be the means of depriving 
you of your few remaining customers. 

Madame M. We shali see whether this terri- 
ble disaster will take place as you predict. 

Madame G. There is but one means of pre- 
venting your business being entirely ruined— 
resign it to your niece. 

Madame M. (Ina great passion.) This, then, 
is the reason of the insults you have been 
heaping on me during the last hour. My 
niece! Give up my shop to my niece! Take 
the bread out of my own mouth to put it into 
hers! If she expects that, she must be capable 
of anything. 

Madame G. She is a first-rate workwoman. 

Madame M. Oh, yes! 

Madame G. She has not been long in getting 
before you. 

Madame M. That remains to be seen. 

Madame G. In her hands your shop would 


soon become again what it once was; every- | 


body would give you back their custom. 
Madame M. What an opportunity! And it 
is to Anne Marie all this sudden tide of pros- 
perity is to be owing? 
Madame G. Undoubtedly, for if you still 


thing will be spoiled. 
Madame M. Really, all this is extremely 
polite. 
Madame G. I have not offended you, I hope? 
Madame M. Oh, dear, no! 
Madame G. I only wish to open your eyes. 
| Madame M. You have done so. 
| Madame G. The friendship I bear both you 
and your niece has been my only reason for 
speaking. 
Madame M. 1 am sure of it. 
Madame G. Besides, there should be no con- 
cealments between friends. 
Madame M. Certainly not. 
Madame G. How pleased I am to see you 
take things thus! Then it is understood you 
| retire—you abdicate ; and Madame Lenoir will 
then leave her son free to become the happy 
| husband of Anne Marie. 
Madame M. That will be very touching. 
Madame G. How drolly you said that! 
Madame M. You are mistaken. 
Madame G. At least, you will not change 
your mind again? 
Madame M. Never fear ; it is quite made up. 
Madame G. You make me very happy. I 
must go and communicate the good news to 
poor Jean and his mother. 
Madame M. That is well thought of. 
Madame G. ( Aside.) Well, it must be con- 
fessed I have managed this affair with equal 
skill and success. 


ScENE VIII.—MADAME MALGRAS alone. 

lam choking! It was time she left me; my 
patience was exhausted, my taste obsolete, my 
fashions caricatures! Well, they will behold 
the ‘‘obsolete taste’ still at work, and a few 
more ‘‘caricatures’’ make their appearance on 
peoples’ heads and shoulders. What! Iam no 
longer good for anything but to sit in my old 
arm-chair, and twirl my thumbs in the sun- 
shine! It is my niece who alone possesses 
such wonderful skill and talent. Very good! 


ScENE IX.—MADAME MALGRAS, ANNE MARIE. 
Anne Marie. ( Aside.). The evil is repaired. 
Madame M. Anne Marie! 

Anne Marie. Yes, aunt. 

Madame M. Go and pack up your boxes. 

Anne Marie. (In astonishment.) What do 
you say, aunt? 

| Madame M. With me you will never make 

| any progress; you will acquire neither taste 

| nor skill; therefore, before resigning my busi- 
| ness to you, I think it necessary for you to 
| pass a year or two in Paris. 

Anne Marie. ( Bursting into tears.) Oh, aunt! 

| Madame M. 1 have there an old friend estab- 

| lished as a milliner; it is to her I shall send 

you. We have spoken about it several times, 
| and I know you will be gladly received. 
Anne Marie. Oh, aunt, I beseech you! 
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Madame M. Yes, this may at first cause you 
a few tears; but joy or grief soon passes 
away; you will find consolation. Besides, 
change of scene is good for us all. 

Anne Marie. But, aunt, you are forgetting— 

Madame M. Jean Lenoir? Notatall. It is 
a means of putting his affection to the proof. 
If he has a true regard for you, he will wait 
for you. 

Anne Marie. To go away thus! 

Madame M. Pack up your boxes. 
and inquire the exact time at which the Dili- 
gence starts for Paris. 


ScENE X.—ANNE MARTE—then MADAME GAD- 
ABOUT and JENNY. 

Anne Marie. To be sent away! to quit this 
dear little village, where everybody knows and 
loves me! where the air is so pure, and the 
shade of the green woods so fresh and cool! 
Ah, I shall never have the courage to go! 

Madame G. Well, are you not pleased? 
Have I not managed the affair quietly and 
cleverly? Ah, she would have willingly re- 
sisted, but I brought forward such irresistible 
arguments. 

Anne Marie. Just.so; you have been speak- 
ing to my aunt—of me—of her business—of 
Jean Lenoir! 

Madame G. Did I not promise you to do so? 

(Here JENNY enters and remains, leaning her 
elbow on one of the counters.) 

Anne Marie. Then I have no need to seek 
any further the cause of the misfortune that 
has befallen me. 

Madame G. What! 

Jenny. Has Madame Gadabout made a mess 
of it? (Aside.) Itis what she usually does. 

Madame G. Made a mess of it, indeed! 

Anne Marie. Madame Gadabout, my aunt 
has just informed me that I am to set out this 
very day for Paris. 

Madame G. and Jenny. For Paris! 

Anne Marie. In spite of your kind desire to 
be useful to me, and your friendship for me, 
of the sincerity of which I am well assured, 
you have wounded my aunt’s self-love; and— 

Jenny. And itis poor Anne Marie who will 
have to pay the piper! 

Madame G. What you say is impossible! 

Anne Marie. Alas! 

Madame G. Never in the whole course of my 
existence did I display more eloquence and tact. 
Come, come, console yourself, my dear girl, I 
will take your aunt to task, and we will soon 
put this matter on a proper footing. 


Anne Marie, Oh, no! dear madame, pray do | 


not give yourself any further trouble! 
Madame G. Nay, on the contrary, I consider 
my honor implicated. 


Scene XI.—The same. MADAME MALGRAS. 
Madame M. (To her niece.) The diligence 
passes precisely at six o’clock. It is now two, 


I will go | 





so you have four good hours to make your 
adieux. 

Madame G. Why, my old friend, you are not 
serious? (MADAME MALGRAs looks at her and 
turns away without replying.) You are surely 
amusing yourself at our expense. I have only 
just been speaking to Madame Lenoir, who is 
preparing to come hither, accompanied by her 

| son, to arrange with you at what time the mar- 
| riage of the two young people is to take place. 

Madame M. Nothing is easier ; the marriage 
shall take place, provided they both keep in 
the same mind, this time two years. 

Madame G. Two years? ° 

Madame M. Two years! 

Madame G. Then decidedly you are acting in 
| & very absurd manner! 
| Madame M. (With an air of great dignity.) 
Madame Gadabout! 

Madame G. You can possess neither sense 
nor feeling. You have no love for your niece, 
nor indeed for any one in the world. 

Madame M. Madame. 

Anne Marie. (Coming forward.) Dear aunt, 
pardon Madame Gadabout’s sharp words ; you 
know they do not come from her heart! 
Madame M. This is a matter, Anne Marie, 

that does not concern you ; therefore do not in- 
terfere in it, if you please. 

Anne Marie. Dear aunt, since I am the invol- 
untary cause of all this dispute, forgive me if 
I disobey you. Madame Gadabout knows—we 
all know that your heart is excellent, and that 
your somewhat cold expression of countenance 
conceals a warm and affectionate nature. Am 
not I a living proof of it? Poor erphan child 
that I was, did you not take me in, clothe and 
educate me like the daughters of our wealthiest 
shopkeepers, and afterwards take the trouble 
to yourself to teach me a trade which assures 
me my daily bread? Ah, dearest aunt, these 
sort of benefits are not to be forgotten; they 
remain graven on the heart; they have won 
for you not only my love and gratitude, but 
also the respect and esteem of all our neigh- 
bors, Madame Gadabout at their head. 

Madame G. She knows it well! 

Anne Marie. And these sentiments nothing 
can alter. You may, perhaps, turning a deaf 
ear to my deep sorrow, send me away from 
you. I shall weep every day over the separa- 
tion ; but that will not make me forget that for 
fifteen years you have been a mother to me, 
and that I owe you in return an absolute sub- 
mission. (MADAME MALGRAS casts down her 
eyes and sighs.) But oh, dear aunt, if you will 
only change your decision and allow me to re- 
main with you, I will neither ask to succeed 
you in your business nor anything else. All I 
wish is to stay here among those who love me! 

Madame G. (Sobbing loudiy.) If you do not 
give way— 

Annie Marie. And then, dear aunt, after 





being accustomed for so many years to have 
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me constantly about you, think how, on retir- 
ing at night and rising in the morning, you will 
miss having no Anne Marie to greet you with | 
a kiss; and when you are ill and suffering, hav- | 
ing a stranger’s hand to smooth your pillow. 
(Archly.) And even when you feel inclined 
tu find fault a little, you will have no niece to 


listen to you with silent and dutiful respect. | 


(MADAME MALGRAS smiles. ) 

Madame G. (Pushing ANNE MARIE towards 
her aunt.) Throw yourself on her neck, and 
do not leave go until she yields! (MADAME 
MALGRAS embraces her niece.) 

Madame G. Well, old friend, and me? (Mab- 
AME MALGRAS shakes her by the hand.) 


ScENE XII.—The same. MADAME LARIDON, 
whose cap is now tn perfect taste 

Madame L. My six caps! my six caps! Ah, 
my dear Madame Malgras, I am enchanted! 
There was not a single persorf in company but 
what complimented me on my head-dress ! 

Madame M. (Examining the cap of MADAME 
LARIDON.) But— 

Jenny. ( Aside.) Ha, ha! 

Madame G. (To MADAME LARIDoN.) But 
that is surely not the— 

Anne Marie. (To MADAME GADABOUT.) 
Hush! 

Madame M. It seems to me—one would say— 
if 1am not mistaken, it has been retouched. 

Madame L. Oh, a bow was not quite secure, 
and your niece, who was just passing, fastened 
it on again; that is all. To be sure, in order 
to do so, she was obliged to entirely untrim it; 
but I was in good time, and she did it wonder- 
fully quickly. 

Madame M. Ah! 

(ANNE MARIE looks at her aunt in a@ coaxing 
and supplicating manner.) 

Madame G. (Laughing heartily.) I under- 
stand all about it. 

Anne Marte. Yes, aunt, Madame Gadabout 
comprehends that it needed your experienced 
eye to detect that the cap had been retouched, 
so slight is the difference between what it is 
now and what it was this morning. 

Madame M. Anne Marie, you are pos- 
sessed of not only plenty of wit and tact, but 
better still, of a heart full of affection and 
delicacy. From this day forward, you are the 
mistress here, and I shall betake myself to my 
own apartments. I give you—do you under- 
stand? I give you this house and business, 
feeling assured that in your skilful hands its 
value will not deteriorate. Your marriage 
with Jean Lenoir shall be announced next 
Sunday, and the first banns published. (ANNE 
MARIE warmly embraces her aunt.) 

Madame G. There, now, did I not say all 
would come right at last? 

Jenny. Yes, but no thanks to you. 





Madame L. 


(To ANNE MARIE.) And you | 
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will trim my caps with apple-green, sky-blue, 
scarlet, chocolate, violet, and primrose? 

Anne Marie. (Smiling.) If you will allow 
me, madame, we will speak of this at some 
future time, when, perhaps, my aunt will as- 
sist us by her advice. 

Madame G. ( Aside.) What tact she has! 
Ah! she takes pattern by me. 

[Curtain falis.] 


— << pege———___—_— 


YESTERDAY. 

THE joys, the sorrows, and the trials of yester- 
day—all are past. We have filled another page 
in our life-book and hasten on, perhaps, alas! 
only to blot the next with tears of regret for the 
deficiencies of its predecessor. But what we 
have written is unchangeable, ‘‘ whether it be 
good or whether it be evil;’’ its effects will 
continue into eternity, and will determine our 
status in the future world. Then, while we 
still have the pen of life within our hold, should 
we not use it to record noble deeds, kindly 
words and thoughts ?—that our remaining yes- 
terdays may be pleasant readings for the future. 
At Death’s command, some day we must write 
‘“*finis’? upon our work, and send it to the Great 
Reviewer for approval or condemnation. Let 
us see to it, that, before the awful hour of trial 
shall come, we lay the volume before Him who 
can erase all its imperfections with His blood, 
and set his seal of forgiveness in their place. 
Having thus received the Lord Christ’s favor, 
without fear may we await his Father’s exa- 
mination, knowing, through faith in the Divine 
promise, that our Book of Yesterdays shall be 
the passport for us to that blessed place whose 
sinless happiness extends through an endless 
To-day !— JUNE ROsE. 


LINES. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 





Last night the moon shone chaste and clear 
In skies unutterably blue, 
And pale stars twinkled myriadly, 
And flowers slept in the spangled dew ; 
For, glossing all the lucent drops, 
And flecking every sweep of shade, 
Through faintly, fluttering leaves, a light 
Fell strangely luminous o’er the glade. 
And memory, with a ray as bright, 
Revealed the forms of shadowy years, 
And voices on the sad night wind 
Came whispering of their worldly tears. 
But unto them is bliss eternal, 
And unto me, when glows the day, 
Birds from ebullient hearts will warble, 
And pleasant sunlight gild the way. 
Oem — 
THE most delicate, the most sensible of all 
pleasures, consists in proutoting the pleasures 
of others. 
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LOVE’S YUUNG DREAM. 





BY CARYL GLYNNE. 





“Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream.” 

A GIRLISH voice rang out from the porch of 
an old brick farm-house, and floated down the 
quiet country road. A young man driving 
around the bend below heard it, and slackened 
the pace of his steeds. An unbroken line of 
forest trees stretched between the road and the 
house and hid him from view of the singer. 
As the song proceeded, it stirred in his breast 
a passion he had thought dead beyond resur- 
rection. 

“She has not forgotten the old song we sang 


so often together,’ he said to himself, softly ; | 


I wonder if she has forgotten me?’”’ He drove 
slowly up to the gate and alighted. The song 
ceased, and the singer, a tall, dark-eyed, dark- 
haired girl rose from a low seat and came down 
the walk to greet him. The sun just sinking 
below the thicket of trees that skirted the west, 
touched the waves of her dark hair with a hue 
of bronze. She was a graceful, stately person, 
with a hint of passion slumbering in her hand- 
some eyes ; but with no especial claim to beauty. 
She held out a slim, soft hand, with a smile 
that brightened her whole face. 

“T thought you would not come back to Clyde 
without calling on us. In giving my welcome, 
I suppose I may also give my congratulations 
for yonr approaching marriage ?’’ 

“T will take your welcome gladly, Helen,” 
he said, prisoning her hand in a warm clasp; 
**but your congratulations save for a more for- 
tunate man.” 


The tone was a little sad, and the manner 
quite grave. They ascended the path to the 
house, and he took a seat on the porch as one 
accustomed to the place. 

“‘T am sorry, Charlie, that father and mother 
are both gone. They would be glad to see 
you.”’ 

“*Tt would be the first time, then,” he said, 
bitterly. He had placed his hat on the seat be- 
side him, and on the fair, handsome features 
revealed, the record of a dissipated life was 
clearly written. But like King James, he 

“ Had that merry glance 
That seldom ladies’ hearts resist.” 


In the years gone by it had been a resistless 
charm to the girl before him, as she had been 
to him an absorbing passion. It may be some 
of the old love stirred in her breast when she 
again addressed him, for her voice trembled 
slightly. 

“I am surprised, Charlie, 1 am not to con- 
gratulate you; I had heard your wedding was 
near at hand.” 


“You seem to forget, Helen, that the inhabi- 


tants of Clyde are addicted to surmising, or at 
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least they used to be, and I presume they have 
_ lost none of the art in my absence.” 
| Then you have not retarned to marry Myra 
| Rockly 2” 
| “Whata persistent inquisitor you are! Put 
| on you hat and let me drive you down to the 
spring. It has been a long time since you and 
I drank of its pure water.” 
“I cannot leave the house. Father and 
/ mother have gone to Aunt Julia’s, and I am 
sole guard of the premises. Iam so surprised,” 
she continued, after a pause, recurring to the 
gossip she had heard, “that you are not going 
to marry Myra Rockly! J was in the dress- 
maker’s a few days ago, and saw some lovely 
| dresses lying there just finished. She said they 
| were for Miss Rockly, who was soon to be 
married.”’ 

‘*That does not intimate that I am to be the 
unhappy man, does it?’’ He laughed, lightly. 

“Whom else could it be, Charlie? She was 
the only girl you corresponded with while out 
West?” 

‘Because your father refused to let me write 
to you. Myra and I have been intimate friends 
from childhood. Is it singular I should choose 
| to want to hear from her when away?” 

**It would not be singular if you would choose 
to marry her. ‘The heart that once truly loves, 
never forgets,’’’ he repeated, softly. ‘‘ Have 
you forgotten the past, Helen? J have not,” 
with a meaning look. 

A dash of red colored the smooth outline of 
her cheek, which his quick eye noted. She had 
not forgotten. Who ever does forget the sweet 
idyllic summer of love’s young dream? She 
had loved with the generous affection of a 
warm, impulsive nature. He had been her de- 
bonatr knight; her chivalrous lover, crowned 
with the grace of youth and the products of 
her fruitful imagination. But rumors, too well 
founded, had reached her father’s ears—ever 
| watchful of his only child. The consequences 

were, Charlie Vincent was refused the house. 
Finding all efforts to see Helen vain, he had 
| gone to seek his fortunes in the West. For 
| four years she had not heard from him. At 
last the gossip of Clyde asserted he was en- 
gaged to Myra Rockly, a tall, chaste-looking 
blonde of statuesque beauty, whom Helen knew 
he had visited even while her own declared 
lover. In his absence she had striven to forget 
him, knowing how futile had been all her ef- 
forts to reconcile her parents tohim. But now, 
| in his presence again, the winning charm of his 
manner cast its spell upon her. The years of 
separation passed like a troubled dream. The 
handsome face before her, with its laughing 
eyes, was her boy lover’s again. A sweet thrill 
touched her heart-strings at his assurance of 
recollection. She said, softly :— 
**T supposed you had forgotten me, Charlie ?’’ 
For answer he took from an inner pocket of 
his coat a small case and opened it, disclosing 
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a pictured face. He handed itto her. With a 
flush of happy feeling she recognized it as her 
own. 

*“Will you believe now what Moore says? 
That has been the solace of my wanderings. 
The fairest, sweetest face on earth to me, as it 
belongs to the noblest, truest woman.”’ 

The hours of the glorious June evening sped 
away on joyous wings. Down to the gate at 
last Helen accompanied her lover to say good- 
night. The full moon swung in its cloudless 
blue vault. In the lambent light it shed, the 
handsome face looking so fondly down upon 
her, softened into the boyish beauty that had 
enthralled her girlish heart. He plucked a 
star-flower that grew at the side of the garden 
walk, and fastening it in her hair, playfully 
called her his queen of night. Loitering at the 
gate for one more last word, he begged her to 
repeat her promise. 

‘I think I had better make one more appeal 
to father, Charlie, and then, if he is still obdu- 
rate, I’’— she hesitated, reluctant to name that 
promise that would weigh so heavily for or 
against her whole future life. 

“1 desire you to say nothing to your father 
about me, Helen. If we love each other, that 
is all that is necessary.’’ He spoke passion- 
ately, and clasped her hand. ‘How many 
times must I tell you, darling, my life is yours 
to mould or mar? Do you hesitate because 
you do not love me enough to sacrifice some- 
body else’s wishes to my happiness?” 

‘**Tt is not so much my parents, Charlie, that 
I am thinking about, for once married to you, 
they will not oppose my happiness ; but’’—she 
hesitated. ‘I have lately heard a good deal 
about your attentions to Miss Rockly. Are 
you sure, Charlie, you will not be wronging 
her?” 

“The furies take Miss Rockly!’” he ex- 
claimed, angrily. Sheis proud as Lucifer, as 
cold as ice, and though confoundedly pretty, I 
am not the least bit in love with her.”’ 

‘Tt may be, Charlie, the love ison her side?” 

“‘Spare my vanity!” he cried, laughing, re- 
covering his gay humor, and bending his hand- 
some head, whispered something the breezes 
even did not hear, but it brought the red sig- 
nals to Helen’s cheeks. She watched him as 
his ponies sped down the moonlighted road. 
He waved his hand to her, as turning he saw 
her looking after him. She went back to her 
seat on the porch filled with the peace of per- 
fect faith. How had life changed for her ina 
few short hours! The intangible future, peo- 
pled with day-dreamt fancies, took the definite 
shape of near reality. He loved her, was the 
happy rune of all her thoughts. Loved heras 
madly as of old. What stronger influence 
could she require to win him to a steady and 
useful life? Love is the silken string that 
binds men stronger than iron chains. She 
would use it as the motive power to influence 





his future good. Years ago she had forsaken 
her lover at her father’s request, partly because 


| she feared to trust his seemingly volatile na- 


ture. But now she would no longer hesitate. 
She would take fate in her own hands. 

Father and Mother Daly, driving up in the 
old barouche, broke in upon her musings. 
How far was the thought as she watched her 
father’s ample form drop into the seat so lately 
occupied by her lover, that his first words 
would break the frail fabric of her dreams. 

‘Well, Dot, we’ve brought you some news. 
That graceless scamp of a Vincent is back and 
going to marry Myra Rockly.”’ 

‘‘That is the Clyde gossip, I suppose ?’’ said 
Helen, indifferently. 

“Tt is accurate this time, at least,’’ added 
her mother. 

“It is the first time, then,’’ smiled Helen, 
feeling a desire to reveal the reason for her 
skepticism. 

‘“‘Mrs. Saunaers was in to Julia’s this even- 
ing, and told us all about it. She intends giv- 
ing Myra a wedding, because she has boarded 
with her so long. They are to be married a 
week from to-morrow (Tuesday). Myra, you 
know, always was a peculiar girl, so silent and 
uncommunicative. She never told Mrs. Saun- 
ders of her intended marriage until after Vin- 
cent arrived, although they have been engaged 
a year.”’ 

The old lady paused. Helen sat silent in 
the shadow. 

“Four years since he went away, is it not, 
mother? Well, Dot, three years is a good 
while to mourn you, and I dare say you forgot 
him long since.”’ 

“Mrs. Saunders says,’’ continued her mother, 
“that Myra used to feel dreadfully grieved 
about Vincent neglecting her as soon as you 
came home from school with that pretty Lucy 
Eaton.”’ 

““Why should Myra grieve about my lover?"’ 
asked Helen. 

“Why, bless you!’’ said the old lady, m 
that tone of eager complacency the imparting 
of a startling piece of news occasions some na- 
tures, ‘‘ you just ought to hear Mrs. Saunders 
tell about their being lovers when children. 
You know she has about raised Myra. She 
has no other idea than Vincent was flirting 
when he was running with the girls. She told 
Julia that Myra grieved dreadfully about 
Charlie, but she did it quietly; only Mrs. 
Saunders guessed what ailed her. Charlie 
Vincent, that summer he came here so much, 
used to call on Myra once in a long time, and 
then he was frequently so drunk he could 
hardly stand. Poor girl! I hope she will be 
happy with him, though I very much doubt it. 
I am glad, Helen, no one suspects what his 
relations once were to you. One fortunate 
thing of living in the country and having a 
pretty visitor.”’ 
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“Mrs. Saunders does not think he was my 


lover, then?’’ asked Helen. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


Rockly. 


“TI suppose not. She told Julia Vincent had | eyes occasioned it. She answered, calmly :— 


been a terrible flirt ; after every new face that 
caught his eye, and cited his racing out here as 
soon as you returned from school with that 


pretty Lucy Eaton.” 


““Wonder if Myra expects to reform him?’ | 


laughed Father Daly. 
“She loves him well enough to try. 


Mrs. 
Saunders said Myra came down one day all | 


“You have been correctly informed. 
have been betrothed a year.”’ 


mine ?”’ 
| 


| by a slight flash of the cold eyes. 
Helen flushed hotly. 


dressed to ride, and in a few moments Vincent | then, that he proposed marriage to me?”’ 


drove by with Helen. 


shamelessly.” 
Helen rose, weary of the conversation. 


“Clyde gossips will have a sumptuous feast | 
I believe I do not care for more 


for awhile. 
of it, and will say good-night!’’ 


As she passed her father, she stooped and 


kissed him with unusual tenderness. 


“You do not suppose she cares for Vincent 


yet, do you, mother?’’ he asks, anxiously. 


“Helen is a sensible girl, father,’’ was the 


proud answer. ‘That was only a girlish 
fancy, and Helen forgot it long ago.”’ 

“*I sincerely hope so,” was his fervent ejacu- 
lation. 

The next day Helen announced her intention 
of driving over to Clyde. It was late in the 
afternoon when she arrived at her aunt’s, and 
as soon as it was dark she took her way to 
Miss Rockly’s. ‘The servant announced her 
at home and in her own room, and thither 
Helen was immediately shown. An aunt and 
cousin of Charlie Vincent’s were present, and 
Helen perceived she had interrupted an in- 
spection of bridal finery. She sat down in 
almost painful embarrassment, amidst the 
looks of surprise her presence occasioned. 
Miss Rockly received her with a self-possessed 
courtesy that gave her a keen consciousness of 
the unpleasant nature of her errand. Fortu- 
nately, the visitors took their departure early. 
Miss Rockly accompanied them to the top of 
the stair, and after bidding them good-night 
returned to Helen. Her well bred manner 
expressed no surprise at the visit, although 
such a thing had never occurred before. Helen 


hesitated to begin, with those quiet eyes look- | 


ing at her in their cold beauty. More forcibly 
than ever she felt the implacable nature the 
girl possessed. How could she convince her 
that her lover was what she had come to de- 
clare him. At last, feeling the necessity to 
begin the interview, she plunged boldly into 
her self-appointed task :— 

“You may think my question a strange one, 
Miss Rockly ; but will you please tell me if, as 
I have been informed, you are to be married to 
Charlie Vincent a week from to-night?” 


Myra turned so white 
she was afraid she would faint, but she just 
shut her lips tight and went up stairs, and as 
nobody called, she believed Vincent had asked 
her to drive, and then neglected her that 


*“T am not!”’ 


| to see me and proposed marriage again. 


| he denied its truth.” 


voice and look. 


| “What other proof is needed than my 


word ?”’ 

“The proof that J have!” 

The cold, calm voice was exasperating. 
Helen looked at her scornfully. 

“T am not ignorant, Miss Rockly, of the 
| strength of the love you bear Charlie Vincent. 
|The mortification I have unwittingly caused 
| you in the past’’ (Miss Rockly colored) ‘is 
| proof of that; but I would be an ignoble girl 
| if L did not offer to save you from a greater 
shame—the shame of a bride rejected at the 
altar !’’ 

Miss Rockly regarded her with haughty 
anger. ‘‘I am indebted to you for an unpar- 
donable insult, Miss Daly. Must I repeat 
| that Mr. Vincent is my betrothed husband? I 
| am to marry him in a week.”’ 

“He is also my betrothed husband! 
marry him to-morrow night!’’ 

A silence fell between them. Miss Rockly 
was white to her very lips, yet evidently nerv- 
ing herself to appear calm. Helen pitied her. 
| You ask me for proof, Miss Rockly;” 
| Helen’s voice was low and soft. ‘I have 
| none other than my word. But that, I should 
| think, ought to be sufficient. Surely, you can 
| accuse me of no motive for deceiving ycu. I 
| would not marry Charlie Vincent now, were 
| my parents both anxious and willing for it !”” 

“Then your parents know nothing of your 
engagement ?’’ 

Helen colored vividly. ‘‘I must answer you 
| truthfully,’’ she said, “since I have given you 
| the right to question me. He proposed an 
_ elopement for to-morrow night !’’ 

** And you consented ?”’ 

“T did—not knowing that he was engaged 
to you.” 

‘* And do you intend to fulfil it?’’ 

Helen drew herself up haughtily. 
you ask me such a thing?” 


Iam to 





“Can 


A slight cclor suffused the fair face of Miss 
Perhaps the earnest look in Helen’s 


We 
“You know that he was once a lover of 


**1 know he once carried on a flirtation with 
| you!’ was the pointed answer, accompanic« 


“You are not aware, 


**Four years ago I would have married him,”’ 
| Helen said, in a composed voice, ‘‘had my pa- 
rents not opposed me. Last evening he came 
I had 
| heard a rumor that he was engaged to you, but 


“‘Have you proof of your assertion ?’’ asked 
| Miss Rockly, with a questioning sarcasm in 
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Miss Rockly mused a while. ‘‘Itis certainly 
a strange story you have told me, Miss Daly. 
I thank you for your kind intentions.”’ 

A subtle irony was in her voice. Helen 
looked at her steadily, while another phase of 
her character began to dawn upon her compre- 
hension. 

‘I have always respected you, Miss Rockly, 
as a girl of singular self-reliance. 
too good and too pure a woman to become the 
wife of such a man as I am now convinced 
Charlie Vincent must be. Had I so chosen, I 
could have broken your engagement, and 
saved my own name from scandal also. I 
have endeavored to serve you.”’ 

“‘T thank you again for your kind intention,” 
was the cold reply. 

Helen rose to depart. ‘I came as a friend, 
Miss Rockly, but I perceive the only reward of 
my errand will be the ease of my own con- 
science. Whatever the future has in store for 
you, I feel convinced it will some day prove 
the unselfishness of my task to-night ;’’ and, 
bowing frigidly, she passed out of the room. 

“Charlie Vincent was here last evening,’’ 
was her mother’s first greeting. ‘He seemed 
dreadfully uneasy and disappointed when I 
told him you had gone to Clyde. Whatanice- 
looking man he is! and such winning ways!’’ 

Hlelen was standing at the gate that evening, 
when a neighboring farmer’s son approached 
and handed her a letter. 

‘A spruce-lookin’ gent in town give me a 
dollar to hand this letter to you, unbeknownst 
to any one, and keep my mouth shet about it.” 

Helen took it and tore itopen. It contained 
but a few lines, and was without date or sig- 
nature. 


‘You would not believe me, though God is 
my judge, I loved you best. I thought I could 
not get you, and asked the other one to have 
me. I went to pay you a friendly visit, and 
the old infatuation took possession of me. 
You know the rest. May happiness be yours, 
ti.ivugh it never can be mine.’’ 

A bridal party swept up the aisle of St. 
Mark’s Church the following Tuesday morning. 
It was remarked the bride looked beautiful, 
and was stately and composed, but the groom 
was pale as death. Helen Daly was present 
in a new spring suit. As the couple turned 
from the altar the organist struck up the air of 
**Love’s Young Dream.”’ 

‘* How appropriate !’’ said a lady near Helen. 
‘“They have been lovers from childhood.” 

But Helen’s heart throbbed to sadder music. 
Her love’s dream had been a gross deception. 


>a 


PEOPLE who breed over their sorrows are 
usually successful in hatching a numerous 
family; and those who ‘“‘nurse their rage to 
keep it warm” are sure of a comfortable tem- 
perature of indignation. 





| 
| 
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THE DYING GIRL. 


BY ALFRED GENTRY. 


DEAREST mother, I am dying, 
Deati’s cold sweat is on my brow, 
And his icy hands are feeling 
For my life-strings even now. 
Dearest mother, I am going 
To that ever happy land; 
Soon I’ll pass the darksome valley, 
And on Jordan’s banks I'll stand. 


Yes, dear mother, lam going 

There to join the blood-washed throng ; 
Hallelujahs ever singing, 

Sweeter than angelic song. 


Jesus stands with arms wide open, 
All poor sinners to receive ; 

Every one can come and welcome, 
Free salvation he will give. 


Now, methinks, I see the angels 
O’er the battlements of heaven, 
Bending, and in shouts of triumph 
Songs of praise to Christ are given. 
Yes, the song of holy triumph 
We have learned on earth to sing, 
Will in heav’n be chanted louder 
Till the crystal arches ring. 


There no sickness, pain, nor sadness 
Can invade that blest abode ; 

There we'll sing the song of gladness 
In the city of our God. 


Then, dear mother, will you meet me 
In that blessed country, where 

Death’s cold hand no more can sever 
Ties of love and friendship there. 


May you have a hope triumphant 
Passing through this vale of years; 

View by faith the promised blessing, 
Feel a Saviour always near. 


Now before departing, mother, 
Give a kiss of filial love; 
May we each, His love possessing, 
Join the glorious host above. 
———— —  —<>oS—- 
TO AGNES. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD PRATT. 





Do you remember, ere we said 
Our “ good-by” in the happy past, 
When youth’s fair fields with flowers were spread, 
Which then we thought would always last; 
When, over all our pleasant way, 
A tender light was wont to shine, 
How then we played our childish play, 
I as your sweetheart, you as mine? 


To-day you are as dear to me 

As in those happy by-gone days, 
When we so merrily and free 

Untired played our joyous plays. 
Sometimes I think that we may do 

in truth what then we only played— 
That I shall be youréweetheart true, 

And you my best beloved maid. 


i i cae 


THE truly illustrious are they who do not 
court the praise of the world, but perform the 
actions which deserve it. 
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FLOWERS. 


BY AGNES STRANGE. 








CAN any one on reading this title exclaim, 
how hackneyed and tiresome? Surely not. 


Flowers come under the head of the few things _ time of life-everlasting shall cause us to blos- 
of which one never becomes weary ; that is, if | som anew in the “sweet fields of Eden,” where 


they loved once they are likely to love them 
always, and wish ever to have them in sight 
and drink in draughts—the larger the better— 
their balmy breath, the sweetest of all fra- 
grance. 

A love of flowers shows a refinement of na- 
ture, no matter how rough and uncouth the 
exterior of the being who possesses this fond- 
ness for God’s gift. What a strong influence 
they exert over us in silent modesty! How 
often will the sight of one of these little blos- 
soms of the field carry us back leagues of life 
long since swept over by the wing of time, and 
how plainly do we see again the loved one who 
gave us one of these when parting, and whom 
we never saw again, or the one who wore them 
on her marble brow as we lowered her—all in 
the freshness of girl’s happy day—down into 
the damp cold grave. 

The significance that God has given to each 
of the blossoms, he has generously scattered 
around us, is truly beautiful and wonderful, 
and speaks but too well the goodness of his 
works and the fulness thereof. There is an 
Eastern fable to the effect that each flower is 
consecrated to a particular angel, while the 
peculiarly delicate and lovely tea-rose, the 
fairy of roses, is consecrated to an archangel 
of the highest order. A lover of flowers could 
not well select as his own any single one, for 
while we gaze on and decide it the most beau- 
tiful, another of equal beauty and sweeter fra- 
grance will appear. Alas! like the human 
race, the most beautiful are not always the 
purest and sweetest. The mignonette, which 
holds within its tiny heart a fragrance that 
should be known in every collection, is much 
more popular than many flowers of superior 
beauty ; this little plant has drifted to us from 
far Egypt, where, as some writer gracefully 
remarks, “it may have wafted sweet odors 
from the banks of the Nile to the infant Moses, 

as he floated by in his ark of bulrushes.”” I 
am sure we should only cherish this dear little 
plant more sacredly, if we knew truly it had 
performed this office of love to the sweet babe 
in hisloneliness. Weshrink from the tamarisk, 
though so quiet and graceful, with a feeling of 
dread, probably because we have associated in 
our minds the use it was put to in olden times 
ef crowning Roman criminals, which has left 
a taint the winds of centuries cannot dispel. 
How sweet to think the wildings of nature are 
free to all! On the hill-side and in the meadow 
fresh flowers await us. The babe may cull and 


in garlands for May-day’s merry queen, ‘‘ with- 
out money and without price,’ and the care- 
| worn may bend, and holding them close to the 
| bleeding heart, take comfort that we, too, like 
| the flowers may perish and pass out of sight 
| for a little while, when the glorious spring- 





| we shall never perish or fade away, but ‘grow 
brighter and brighter throughout all Eternity.” 

Flowers are suitable at all times and for all 
purposes, from the ‘‘cradle” to the ‘bridal’ 
and the ‘‘tomb.”’ 


Fresh flowers and fair bright flowers and pale, 

Ye are welcome, all welcome from hill-side and vale; 
God’s will and the angels’ are all writ by you, 
Teach,me more of their language and mysteries true. 


oa 
o_o 


TO VENUS OF MILO. 
BY SIMEON TUCKER CLARK. 


It matters not whose skill thy form created, 
What hours he sat beside thy tomb alone; : 
Or how he watched and wept, or wrought and waited, } 
As, grain by grain, he rolled away the stone, 
Until, at last, in glorious resurrection 
His dead dream rose, transformed, no more to die, 
Anointed from the horn of heaven's perfection 
As every dead dream shall be by and by! 








It was to be the love of such a man, 
Whose kingly head and skilful hand in loyal 
Desire for truth, reached nature’s perfect plan— 
Created, gave the world thy stony splendor, 
Revealed the beautiful that-was-to-be— 


No queen or goddess thou; but yet right royal ' 





Compelled the ministry of Art to render 
Invisible thought, a visible form, in thee. 


Let Pagans call thee Venus or Minerva, 
Diana, Ceres, it is all the same. 
Let Christians, worshipping with holy fervor, 
Adore thee by the Virgin Mother’s name. 
Thou art still more than these, Divine Creation! 
A something grander than a name, I ween— 
Thoughts petrified—soul-throbs in preservation— 
The marble memory of a sculptor’s dream! 


-— 
oe 





HoweEVER ill the world may have gone, the 
roses still blow and the thrushes still sing in it. 

PRIDE.—It has been well said, that the thing 
most likely to make the angels wonder, is to 
see a proud man. But pride of birth is the 
most ridiculous of all vanities; it is like the 
boasting of the root of the tree, instead of the 
fruit it bears. 
LitTLE SEEDS AND GREAT HARVESTs. — 
There is a way of doing good in the world, on 
a small scale, that is searcely appreciated. A 
man who educates one child faithfully may 
effect a work of greater benevolence than one 
who has won the name of a philanthropist. 
The love concentrated on a family may pro- 
duce richer fruits than that which embraces 
the world. Its action is more intense and in- 
visible, but its results may go abroad and leaven 





crush, the happy child gather and twine them 


the whole mass of a community.—Channing. 
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HER LAST CONFESSION. 


BY H. VICKERY DUMONT. 








THE story opens with a confession ; the con- 
fession is taken surreptitiously from a diary ; 
the diary bears upon its clasp the name of a 
girl, Stein Harrington. 


FEBRUARY 9th, 1874. 

Six weeks ago (which, by the way, is the 
last entry I have made) I headed one page in 
my journal with the affecting announcement, 
“I have met my fate!” Looking back upon it 
now, the announcement did not proceed from 
conviction. It was, on the contrary, the faint 
creation of my own submissive indolence and 
mamma’s strictest injunctions. I was guilty 
of neither elation nor palpitation as I wrote it, 
and I look back with the calmest resignation 
to the time and place where the fateful words 
were uttered. The old worn-out story with the 
same threadbare stage effect. A conservatory 


dimly lighted, roses and heliotrope making | 


heavy the air, a band in the distance out-doing 
itself on Weber’s “ Last Idea,’ I very distract- 
ingly pensive, and Arthur De Forrest’s emo- 
tional nature aroused to the extent of offering 
me a share in his name and fortune. With 
a great deal of truth and not much vanity, I 
can say that I have often before been the recip- 
ient of a like offer ; but in those miscellaneous 
cases the name had never been half so ancient, 
the fortune one-tenth so large, the adjuncts of 
light and shade had never been so appropriate 
either; so between all these favorable circum- 
stances, I approached a yes more nearly than 1 
have ever done before, and when I came home 
and told mamma, the approach was completed. 
Mamma and I accepted him, and to some small 
extent I thought I had met my fate. The 
thought was half a question though, and now 
I answer itin the negative. I have not met my 
fate. As yet I cannot see my way, but I feel 


a presentiment certainly, that however rough or | 


tortuous it may be, my connection with Mr. 
De Forrest will never become any nearer than 
at present. 

He isin Cuba now. Went there some weeks 
ago on business, and I, as became my position, 
retired to the seclusion of my sister Fannie’s 
country home, which seclusion has resulted in 
iny disillusionization. As lam writing in my 
diary, which admits truth and only the truth, 
Iam bound to confess that there is still an- 
other Ae in the case. Nota lover, not even an 
admirer, simply a preoccupied man, whom I 
have met just three or four evenings since my 
arrival; but in those evenings my ideal of true 
manliness has been so fully realized, that I 


have taken the most unaccountable dislike to | 


Mr..De Forrest’s inane conventionalism. It is 

wrong, I know, immensely and unpardonably 

wrong, and yet whenever I attempt to feel 
vou, xo.—16 


| sorry the immeasurable superiority of my idea! 
blots out all contrition for my reality. And 
yet, in mamma’s eyes, this aforementioned 
ideal would possess small, if any, claims to the 
notice of our set. He is neither wonderfully 
handsome nor polished, and, most deplorably 
still, he belongs to the ‘‘great unwashed,’’ hav- 
ing risen from the very commonest people to 
his present position as proprietor of the great 
iron works of which Fannie’s husband, Charlie 
Trask, is land owner. He is nearly if not over 
thirty, and yet he possesses none of that savoi7 
faire which that advanced age almost forces 
upon most of the men I have met. Thus she 
might discover a host of flaws, and yet from 
the moment in which I first met him, I have 
written him down as my hero. Not my hero 
in the sense that most girls understand it, 
though even here, I will acknowledge that if 
Mr. De Forrest could have changed his iden- 
tity and become Barclay Robertson, I should 
have been the happiest girl alive. But of 
| course that was impossible, so from out the 
tangled web of my being, I solely constitute 
this same Barclay Robertson the scale by which 
I weigh and compare all the other likings of 
my life. 





That was the extent of her acknowledgment 
when Mrs. Trask opened the library door, let- 
ting in a flood of crimson from the gasaliers in 
the hall. 

**Steinie, are you very much engaged? Mr. 
Robertson has been here for the last ten min- 
utes, and Blossom does ery so hard that I shall 
have to spend my evening in the nursery.”’ 

The gilded clasp of Miss Harrington’s diary 
closed with a snap. Miss Harrington herself 
arose very quickly and stood beneath the light, 
tall, fair, and stately. A figure slender and 
graceful, a face that realized fully the expecta- 
tions her journal would have promoted, proud, 
thoughtful, wilful, and beautiful. A face in 
which a keen observer might have seen fre- 
quent conflict between the prejudices of her 
class and the dictates of her own clear judg- 
ment. A handsome face decidedly, one that 
had received more open admiration, more silent 
adoration than is accorded to most girls so very 
| young in their twenties, and yet every feature 
| was almost haunted by an expression of longing 
| “For something better than she had known,” 
only, unlike Maud Muller, her scale of com- 
parison transcended mere worldly advantages. 

And this, in the briefest and sketchiest out- 
lines, is the girl that walked into the drawing- 
room that evening, pausing at the door to listen 
half amusedly to her brother-in-law and his 
guest. 

“Tf the mortgage could be foreclosed before 
then, it would use him up so completely that 
' we would have no further trouble in securing 
| the place. However, we can only try, and by 
| Jupiter! if we”’— 
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“Don't swear over it, Charlie. The old 
mortgage is not worth it.’’ 

This, by way of announcing her presence, at 
which Mr. Trask, after the fashion of brothers- 
in-law, remained quite unmoved, but Mr. Ro- 
bertson arose in confusion. 

**We were not aware of a lady’s presence, or 
we would have given business a holiday,” he 
stammered, looking almost shocked at his land- 
lord’s supplement. 

“Oh, that kind of talk don’t discommode 
Princess in the least. I utilize her since she 
came here, and am making a splendid business 
woman out of the raw material. We’re talk- 
ing about a mortgage on old Huntley’s place, 
Steinie. Can you help us out?” 

It was a terrible desecration of a woman so 
goddess-like and fair, but she bore it bravely, 
laughing good-humoredly as she took her seat. 

“That recommendation savors too much of 
‘trotting me out,’ Charlie ; but I’m sure to dis- 
grace your judgment. I really don’t under- 
stand mortgaging, and I have not the faintest 
idea who ‘old Huntley’ is.” 

“Why he is”—Charlie began, but this time 
Mr. Robertson interposed. 

“Don’t explain, please, while I’m around. 
Anyway, Miss Harrington is quite as well not 
to know anything about him. Besides that, I 
want a little time to muster courage for my 
errand, it being of a somewhat tender nature.”’ 

He laughed then a little uneasily (gauché, 
Mme. la mére Harrington might have called 
it), and shifted more fully toward Stein, and 
the light, displaying, as he moved, a figure al- 
most colossal in its proportions, and a face 
which, while it was neither remarkably hand- 
some nor ugly, retained in itself the full mean- 
ing of that adjective which has no synonym ; 
whatever else it may not have been, his was 
undeniably a striking face. Striking in the 
unconscious power of each separate feature, 
more so than ever in the fearless honesty which 
irradiated the whole. 





} 


No idle dreamer, no | 


speculative theorist was this Mr. Barclay Ro- | 
' even in his day-dreams, toward this fair scion 


bertson, but a man active and earnest, whose 

whole energies and sympathies were with the 

world’s workers, 

“ever reaping something new, 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
which they shall do.” 





‘* My mother has fallen in love with you, Miss | 


Harrington. It is the clearest case of the kind 


I have ever seen, and so strange in her, for she | 


takes very few fancies. 


Ever since she met | 


you, though, she has talked about you con- | 


stantly. 


Being afflicted with rheumatism, she | 


is unable to call upon you at present, but she | 
| himself, was purely of the same nature as that 
bestowed upon the one or two costly pictures 
| hanging upon his walls, the few priceless arti- 


thought, if you would not consider it a terrible 
breach of etiquette, if you would come over to 
see her, if you would’’— 

He became very much confused by that time, 
‘but before he could extricate himse)f, Stein had 
arisen and stood beside him, with flushed cheeks 


| eles of vertu his room contained. 


and glowing eyes. It was only the request of 
a terribly uneducated old woman, proffered by 
a son whose hands were steeped to the very 
wrists in trade, and yet throughout her whole 
career of undisputed belleship, Miss Harring- 
ton had seldom received a more touching com- 
pliment. 

“I sha’n’t stop to consider the etiquette at 
all. I will go to her with the greatest pleasure, 
grateful that she has asked me,”’ she interrupt- 
ed, quickly, almost tremulously ; and half an 
hour later, to his infinite surprise, Barclay 
Robertson was announcing, at the door of his 
mother’s sitting-room, ‘“ Miss Harrington has 
been kind enough to come, mother.”’ 

While Stein, with all a girl’s quick percep- 
tions on the alert, had taken in, as it were, each 


| separate feature of her handsome surroundings 


before the proprietress thereof had bustled out 
to greet her. 

“T am very glad to see you, my dear; I was 
most sure you ’d make out to come.”’ 

Some girls inight have objected to this assur- 
ance, Mr. Robertson looked visibly uncomfort- 
able beneath it, but Miss Harrington, with a 
woman’s finer tact, had sense enough to re- 
ceive it simply as it was meant. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Robertson. You were 
hardly wrong in thinking I would come if I 
thought you wanted me.” 

Then submitting to the removal of her hat 
and shawl, she sat down by the fire, talked a 
little about her hestess’s knitting, examined, 
with the greatest show of interest, the many- 
colored afghan displayed for her admiration, 
and through it all looked so infinitely bright and 
lovely, that Barclay wondered in his own reti- 
cent, slightly preoccupied manner, why he had 
never before noticed the blank his handsome 
house contained. Unlike other men, he did 
not immediately fill it with her perpetual pre- 
sence. He was fearlessly independent, this 
man that had arisen from the ranks, and yet 
he possessed within him a certain humility that 
disclaimed against the idea of lifting his eyes, 


of a world wherein, through the accidents of 
birth and fortune, he must remain unknown. 
She was here with them for an hour, two per- 
haps, then she would vanish, leaving bebind 
her a remembrance as intangible as the subtle 
odor of perfume floating around her dainty 
silk and Jaces. She was kind to come, but the 
presence that would stay with him and with 
his mother forever wust be derived from a 
coarser clay than entered into Stein Harring- 
ton’s high-bred organization. He admired her 
most certainly, but the admiration, he told 


He had no 
right to go beyond those limits, not only on ac- 
count of Miss Harrington’s superiority of posi- 
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tion but by vi virtue of a stronger claim, a claim 
involving the ‘old, old story,” told in such 
homely and unembellished terms that in her 
fair presence it was deserving only of banish- 
ment. So he awoke from his reverie to find 
the ladies deep in some discussion so essentially 
feminine that he could discover no opening for 
himself, to hear also at the door a servant an- 
swering a man in the hall anxious to see Mr. 
Robertson. A man from the works, of course, 
smutty and troublesome, detaining the “mas- 
ter’’ ever such a host of trifles, that by the time 
he returned to the drawing-room his mother 
and her guest had wandered from the abstract 
to particular, their attention being apparently 
concentrated on the subject of his own merits. 
He, on his part, came in so very quietly that, 
without intending it, he caught the closing 
words of the elder lady’s panegyric. 

**But he has always been a good son to me. 
I’ve had many a trouble, but he never failed 
me. He was always kind to his old mother, 
even at the hardest times, and, indeed, dear, 
times have been very hard with my poor boy. 
Others would have give up after meeting with 
one-quarter of his trials, but he fought right 
straight along, always picking some little bene- 
fit out of everything ; teaching himself, improv- 
ing himself, until Providence helped one that 
always helped himself, and not only himself | 
but those around him, for, though I say it that 


shouldn’t, Miss Harrington, my Barclay is a | 


good and generous man.”’ 


Her cap-strings and knitting-needles moved | 
in rapid accompaniment to each word, the cap 
itself had a ludicrous habit of bobbing forward | 
as if to add to its own weight of emphasis ; but | 


Stein’s fair face was radiant with only the kind- 
est interest, and, with all his nervous horror of 
anything personally ridiculous, he could find 
no undercurrent of amusement in her quiet 
answer. 

‘*He certainly must be from all I have heard 
about him. My sister was telling me the other 


day how hard he had worked, and I really | 


think it would be unnatural for you not to feel 
very, very proud of him.’ 


After that he felt the blood surging into his | 


face, he was ashamed of his eavesdropping, 
and so, coming forward, he laid both hands 


» upon his mother’s shoulders. 


“You must not mind this old lady’s te dewm | 
over her hero, Miss Harrington. It is all non- 
sense, of course; but please forgive her, for, 
like the widow of Nain’s boy, ‘he is the only 
son of his mother, and she is a widow.’ ”’ 

“The best of apologies, if apologies were 
needed,’’ Miss Harrington replied, in a simple, 
earnest manner, that precluded any doubt of 
her sincerity, then she arose and stood half in- 
quisitively before a tall book-case in the alcove. 
A bodk-case whose contents had been evidently 
superintended by other taste than Mrs. Robert- 
son’s. The standard poets in uniform clothing 
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| of brown morocco. ” Macaulay, Ruskin, Car- 
lyle, and Holland, surrounding the works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, ete. Lastly, Bryant’s 
never-to-be-estimated collection side by side 
with some abstruse work upon American ma- 
chinery. 

“Trade and poetry clasping hands. I did 
| not know I had brought my shop up here,” 
| Mr. Robertson said, noticing her examination, 
| and levelling, as he spoke, a small amount of 
sarcasm at himself, which sarcasm his mother, 
with the sturdy independence of her class, 
utterly resented. 

‘And what if you have, Barclay?’ she 
| asked, rather excitedly. ‘‘ Your shop, as you 
| call it, has been the making of you. I hope 
| you are not growing ashamed of it at this time 
| of life.” 

| Tle was not ashamed of it, that was evident 
| in the sunshiny smile he turned upon her. 

‘Neither at this nor any other time of my 
life, mother. I can’t afford to for one thing, 
and don’t wish to for another.”’ 

And then Stein, who, even more than she 
| would have owned to herself, was exerting her 

every effort to make herself agreeable, felt 
called upon to make a trio of the duet. 
‘Republican America, either indiviaually 
or generally, can hardly venture as yet upon 
| despising trade or manufacture. That would 
be too much like a child throwing contempt 
upon a parent.”’ 

She smiled a little to herself a moment later, 
as in fancy she could see the well-bred sur- 
prise of her mother and Mr. De Forrest at this 
sudden outburst of enthusiasm upon her part, 
and still all the time she felt that it assisted 
materially in explaining the very much in- 
| creased cordiality of her host and hostess when 

at length she said good-night. 

*“Come to see me soon again, if you will be 
so kind, Miss Harrington,’ Mrs. Robertson 
| said, and Barclay lingered at Mr. Trask’s gate 
to say, with much of his sensitive shyness 
worn off :— 

**T can hardly thank you sufficiently for this 
| evening's visit ; but, like my mother, I am bold 
enough to hope you will soon repeat it.’’ 

And Stein promised that she would, and 

went into the house with the full consciousness 
, that her exertions to please had met with the 
| be st possible success, which consciousness is, 
| after all, I think, one of the most agrecable we 
poor short-sighted mortals can attain. 

Blossom was crying as she ran up the stairs, 
Charlie had retired in disgust, and Fannie was 
too deafened and wearied to even notice her 
sister’s entrance; but Stein had said good- 
night to her hero, and her girlish elation was 
too powerful to be diminished by such every- 
day vexations. 

“*T have had such a delightful evening, Fan- 
nie!’ she said. “You didn’t paint this Iron 
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ever so much, even if she did take in wrang- 
ling, or whatever It was that people say she 
did.”’ 

Blossom the insatiable was pleased to sub- 


, Stein’s vague regrets shaped themselves into 
| determination, a determination embodied in 
| the second extract I venture to abstract from 
_ her most confidential companion :— 


side just then, so Mrs. Trask found time to | 


answer, with a dash of good-natured sar- 
casm :— 


“What an ignorant Princess it is! mangling 


I suppose you mean, but I really think Mrs. 
Robertson would wrangle a little at the idea of 
an American girl being so profoundly unversed 
in household duties as to make such a mistake 
as that.” 

“Don't tell her, please,” Stein laughed a 
little consciously. ‘‘I have a weakness for re- 
taining favor where I’m fortunate enough to 
receive it, and I really think I did make a 
favorable impression this evening.” 

She was in earnest even while she laughed, 
but this very earnestness provoked further 
sareasm from her sister. 

“You detail that as proudly as though it 
were the most notable triumph, and yet it isn’t 
more than three weeks ago since you put a 
finis upon my praises by wondering whether 
your fair patrician hands wouldn’t suffer, after 
a shaking from his smutty digits. Don’t deny 
it, Princess ; you know you said it ; and besides 
that, you treated me to some very questionable 
logic directed against any intimacy with ‘this 
particular class of people.’ I hardly thought 
then that you would oppose your own argu- 
ments so very soon.”’ 

“T say an alarming amount of foolish things, 
and that was pre-eminently foolish,’’ Stein an- 
swered, unabashed, and then Fannie felt called 
upon to act mentor. 

“Bat, Steinie, dear, you will have to be very 
careful, or Arthur will be putting in a protest. 
What do you suppose he will say if your ad- 
miration for this ‘particular pair of people’ 
grows in proportion to its beginning?” 

The words were carelessly spoken, and yet 
they caused a little of the brilliancy to vanish 
from Miss Harrington’s face, a little of the 
brightness to depart from her lum!nous eyes. 

“I do not know,” she said, wearily, ‘‘and I 
hate to think about it. I wish I was like 

‘Janus, gifted with two faces, one for the fu- 
ture, as wellas one for the past. But whatever 
my future may bring me, I know I shall always 
be glad that my old nonsensical ideas of social 
position have been redeemed from conviction 
by meeting this Mr. Robertson. I shall always 
feel thankful for my introduction to him.” 

She was even more thankful in the days that 
followed —days that might have been very 
lovely, had not Barclay acquired a habit of 
dropping in upon them, either with or without 
a pretence of business, and Mrs. Robertson 
displayed a constantly-increasing aspiration 
towards Miss Harrington’s society. So the 
days passed, one by one, until they shaped 
themselves into weeks. So, also, in proportion 


MARcH 16th, 1874. 

Long ago, wherever else I might attempt 
prevarication, this my journal was the true 
repository of my heart’s outpourings. Now, 
alas! Iam afraid that time has gone by, I am 
afraid my heart’s outpourings would soil those 
pages, though even yet they have not contained 
much of 

“The noble thought” that “ produces 
Noble ends and uses.” 

It is three weeks since I have written anything 
here, and in those weeks my hero worship has 
| become intensified. More than that, my old 
| habit is still so strong upon me that I cannot 
| refrain from acknowledging that 1 have wor- 
| shipped the hero more than the hero worships 
_me. I, who have been so reticent and uncom- 
_ promising with some of the bluest blood of the 

age, am hanging out encouragement, if not 
, actually wearing my heart upon my sieeve, to 
| the eyes of a man who, in pedigree, cannot 
| read up more than one single generation. It 
| Seems so unlike the destiny I once imagined, 
that I often think it cannot be more than an 
| infatuation. And yet, oh, my friends! my 
pen, my ink, and paper, even when I think 
this, I know that itis not. I kvow that I love 
Barclay Robertson. I cast down at his feet, 
with only gladness in my heart, all the preju- 
dices of pride and station my former life con- 
tained. 1 wait patiently for the knowledge of 
his feelings, and even if he should offer me 
nothing but friendship where I hunger for 
love, I shall never regret having met him, and 
I know I shall never, never regret the resolve I 
have arrived at to-day—a resolve to break off, 
finally and decidedly, that old connection with 
Arthur De Forrest. His last two letters I did 
not answer, because I was torturing myself 
with a host of cowardly doubts. Now the 
doubts have been dissipated. I have decided 
at all effogts and all tests to struggle for the 
path of right, and so [ have written him a let- 
ter, telling him my true feelings towards him. 





This was her second confession, this the de- 
termination she put into execution that same 
March day—a day when the skies were bleak 
and leaden, the landscape stretching out black 





and lowering in dreary token of a storm ; and 
Barclay Robertson, pausing at the post-office 


| door, wondered that the general forlornity of 
| nature could bear such a dazzling contradic- 
tion as Miss Harrington made. 


“Tt must be something very urgent that 


brings you out to-day,” he said. ‘Can I drop 
| your letter, or would you prefer doing it your- 
self?” 


‘*No difficult task,’”’ she laughed, in return. 
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“If you could have written it for me, I should | heroine, into a series of cowardly presenti- 
have shifted the burden off myself most will- | ments regarding her mother’s indignation when 
ingly ; but this, you see, is no trouble. To ac- | once Mr. De Forrest's fate became public. 
complish is awfully hard, but to drop is very | “*T am afraid to go home,” she told herself ; 
easy.” “and yet I know I shali have to, and that 
“Do you think so?” he asked. ‘Why, to | right away. Mamma will be soangry! But, 
my mind the dropping is sometimes the hardest oh! I could bear it all, I could bear anything, 
part. Even a burden, it seems to me, is com- | I think, if only I had the assurance of that 
paratively easy to take up. We only realize | other love. Will it ever come to me, I won- 
the difficulty when, like the ‘Old Man of the der? Will it ever lift me out of the horrible 
Island,’ our burden refuses to be let down. mirage that I sink in at present?” 
But here I stand, barring your entrance by Then she looked out at the bare brown fields 
idle theories, of which, I trust, you know no- | and the changeful sky, but neither fields nor 
thing. Your difficulties, [ hope, are like your | sky gave any answer, and Barclay Robertson, 
letter, light, and therefore easy to drop.” | trying vainly to banish a sweet, forbidden face, 





“My letter is not light. It is a Story of | that of itself obliterated the weary monotony 
Doom,"’ Miss Harrington replied, rather more | of his ledger lines, had no idea that his own 
carelessly than the words or the occasion war- | thoughts were the most direct reply to Miss 
ranted ; then, casting her eyes downwards, she | Harrington’s wonderings. 
saw by a sudden movement of his hand the She went over that evening to say good-by 
address of the letter he held :-— to his mother ; hurriedly and rather dispiritedly 

- . over the road which he had made so familiar; 

a san Jendier tae, ion up the long country lane which with him had 
Washington Street never seemed either long or tiresome. It was 

B to her first visit for more than a fortnight, but 

. Mrs. Robertson bustled out delightedly to meet 

I wonder, I have often wondered, why those | her. 
trifles that hinge our destinies do not make “I was telling Prudence,” she said, ‘that 
themselves conspicuous at the time of their | there wasn’t a soul I had rather see coming up- 
first appearance. Some visionaries, I know, | the road than you, and here you are, sure 
maintain that they do; but experience contra- | enough. Come in, dear; come in.” 
dicts the theory. We laugh and sing in the And thus it was that Stein, coming in, was 
happy noontide, and sorrow falls upon us bit- | brought face to face with the owner of the 
terly, irretrievably, with the breath of evening. | address she had read on Barclay’s letter. 

We retire at night with the undefined depres- ‘““My friend, Miss Harrington, Prudence. 
sion at our hearts, and gladness looks in upon | This is my niece, Prudence Heath, Miss Har- 
us with the morning’s sun. We trustfully | rington.” 

kiss our friend in one hour, and in the next A slight, rather small woman, half a dozen 
our friend betrays us. We look away care- | years perhaps beyond girlhood. A woman 
lessly from the swords above our heads, albeit | with a certain pinched prettiness, and a certain 
like that of Damocles, they may be suspended | sanctimonious Pharasaicism, that proclaimed 
by single hairs, which train of moralizing | her perfect satisfaction with herself. A cau- 
brings me to the fact that the next moment | tious woman beyond a doubt; and if there lay 
after she had glanced at it, Stein had forgotten | any virtue in physiognomy, a dangerous wo- 
Prudence Heath’s name. Forgotten a name ; man as well. This was Prudence Heath as 
that of itself would some day be the password | she really was, but Steig only saw a small 
into unknown regions of sorrow and vexation. | dark shadow, almost covered with colored 

Some day, I have said, and yet the day was | wools and canvas, an insignificant atom of hu- 

sufficiently near to allow me to particularize, | manity, whose very being had been warped up 
for it dawned and died upon them just a week | over mountainous designs in Berlin wool. 
after she had sent her farewells to Mr. De ‘*Good-afternoon, Miss Heath!” she said, 
Forrest. March was better established by | extending her hand ina grand, Princess-like 
this time. Already the fair country side had | manner peculiar to herself; then, turning to 
begun to assume of its spring-time colors, and | her hostess, added, ‘I did not know you hada 
Stein felt almost contented until the morn- | niece, Mrs. Robertson.” 
ing mail brought a letter from her mother, It was a stupid remark to make, but it suc- 
commanding, rather than asking, her speedy | ceeded in bringing a little confusion to Mrs. 
return. A peremptory, overbearing letter, | Robertson’s face, a smile of mock humility to 
replete with speculations as to the state of | Miss Heath’s. 
Mr. De Forrest’s feelings should he return “Oh, you must have heard me or Barclay 
suddenly and find his fiancée absent, which | speak about her!’’ the elder lady said, ignoring 
speculations were of themselves sufficient to | Murray in her haste, while the pale and pa- 
send said fiancée, for whom I have never at- | tient Prudence lifted up her voice in depreca- 
tempted to claim much pre-eminence as a | tion. 
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‘Probably not, Miss Harrington. I fear I to say, with a wink, ‘‘ The doss and his sweet- 
am not worth much mention.’’ heart.’”” Two country girls tripping over the 
Stein saw her mistake then, and hastened to | damp roads looked into Stein’s face with envi- 
rectify it by feigning an overpowering interest | ous admiration that found vent in a whisper, 
in the Berlin work; but her success was not | “Isn't she lovely?” But if the trees and the 
even partial, owing perhaps to the fact that hills had found voice to agree with them, I 
Miss Heath discerned the effort this interest doubtif Mr. Robertson or his companion would 
cost ; more probably still because those small , have noticed the phenomenon. On and still on 
women of this peculiar type are almost always | they walked, but the sound of their slow, meas- 
antagonistic to girls so largely endowed by | ured footfalls was not broken by a single word, 
nature as Miss Harrington. Whatever may until at last Stein grew half afraid of the 
have been the cause, Stein soon grew weary | silence. 
of her well-meant attempt, and took refuge “‘I hardly expected to go so soon,’’ she said, 
in Mrs. Robertson’s never-failing affability. at a venture, and then, only then Barclay 
Spoke of her d % rived the old lady’s | turned around and faced her. Not with the 
oe of pn Rg wk gy back with the | languid entreaty some of the men of her set 
summer time, and laughed a little mournfully | might have adopted, not with the tragic aban- 
at Mrs. Robertson’s naive foreboding. | donment Mr. De Forrest’s capabilities might 
“Ah! but 1’m afraid you won’t come back hee occasion have arrived at, but with the bitter 
with the summer time. Girls like you don’t be | print of one we wt not Ma who 
left to their own devices. The Fairy Prince | dared not even hope, a deep abiding sorrow 
will be claiming you before then.” | that did not affect concealment, that did not 
“My Prince is only in the clouds, Mrs. Ro- | require the enhancement of tragedy. 
pres, pee _ ‘ hardly think he will alight be- ; It - a. —<- —_ I a = 
ore I get back to see you.”’ yet no soon,”’ he said, an¢ rough the 
“T hope not,” Mrs. Robertson murmured blinding pain that flashed across her eyes, 
plaintively, and then Stein arising, said good-by. | through the terrible aching that oppressed her 
A pale March moon was coming over the | heart, Stein made no reply. His words were 
purple hills in the east, as she passed through | not much, of course, but they were quite suffi- 
the gate ; on one side of her a river ran noise- | cient to make her bid a long farewell to hope, 
lessly on to the great sea, before her lay a | that surest anchor of a woman’s soul, to strand 
long, winding road, enveloped now with a her helplessly on the cruel mirage of an irrevo- 
misty haze, and through the haze, tall and | cable disappointment. She shut her eyes fast 
ghostly as the spectre of the Hartz Mountains, | for an instant trying to drive back the pain 
Barclay Robertson came towards her. that weighed down the lids, and then, with a 
“*T had almost missed you,”’ he said, turning | curious inappropriateness, the pale moon and 
when he reached her. ‘I intended going over | the misty road seemed to vanish, and Prudence 
to the works again after I left the office, but I Heath, with her meaningless worsted scroll, 
am happy to say I changed my mind.” took their place, flashing and dancing before 
“So am I,” Stein replied, her heart full of | her until his voice broke the spell. 
the one thought that the next day would wit- **T know so little, Miss Harrington, in com- 
ness their parting. ‘If you had taken that | parison with you, that I expect I shall only 
extra journey I should not in all probability | shock and disgust you, and yet I feel so like 
have had an opportunity of saying good-by to | a madman, that I cannot refrain from telling 
you.” you my story. I sink myself further away 
‘Saying good-by to me?”’ he repeated, in a | from honor by so doing, but honor and I have 
voice at once changed’ and mystified. ‘“‘Why | parted company ever since I first loved you, 
should you say good-by tome? Are you going | for that, Miss Harrington, is the substance of 
home?” my story. It came upon me unconsciously at 
‘*Yes, to-morrow.”’ first, but now I know that you ure more to 
The moon succeeded the scaling the hills just | me than everything else—the world my world 
then, and looked down with pitiless disdain | contains.” 
upon the fair girlish face, so changeful in its He stopped with a misery-fraught gasp then, 
joint expressions of hope and fear upon the | but its meaning ia lost upon Stein, and the 
face of the man which had suddenly been be- | pain in her eyes became an ecstasy. 
reft of its ordinary frank fearlessness, wearing | ‘Is that all?” she asked, her voice ringing 
instead an utterly hopeless expression, a pas- | out clearly, triumphantly. “If it is, there is 
sionate rigor around the lips, a wild longing | nothing to regret, there is nothing to dread.” 
in the deep-set eyes. Then she clasped both her hands upon his 
“To-morrow !’’ he again repeated, and some- | arm and looked up in his face, with her whole 
thing in his intonation compelled Stein’s si- | heart in me eyes, ~~ he He away his head 
lence. and groaned rather than spoke. 
Two laborers trudging homeward with bas- “Hush! oh, hush! There is everything to 
kets and shovels locked over their shoulders | regret, everything to dread. I had no right to 
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wring that confession from you. I had no 
right to love you. I have been engaged to my 
Cousin Prudence Heath for the last ten years.” 

The moon still glared on above them, but a 
blackness deeper, darker, gloomier than ever 
closed around, a terrible chaos made wild her 
brain, while above all, like a vagrant intruder 
that forces his presence in a house of mourn- 
ing, Jean Ingelow’s “ Divided” sang itself over 
in her ears— 

“We two walk on in our grassy places 

On either marge of the moonlit flood ; 
With the moon's own sadness in our faces 
Where joy-has withered blossom and bud.” 
Still she tottered on beside him, until at last 
he, from her weakness, gathered strength suf- 
ficient to finish his story. 

“‘] often meant to have told you of it. That 
evening we came from the office together I 
tried to begin, but some way I hated to men- 
tion her name to you. I hated even to think 
of you and her in the same moment. Long 
ago I really liked her. When I was a grimy 
young apprentice, with only the vaguest aspi- 
rations for my future, she was my ideal. Now 
the liking is fearfully hollow, the ideal is worse 
than clay.’’ 

He stopped out of breath just then, and Miss 
Harrington asked, with curious irrelevancy : 
‘*Does she love you?”’ 

He answered her a short, sorrowful laugh. 
‘‘Love me? No, I think not. Having seen her 
you can understand that; but she has grown 
accustomed to me, and that is everything to 
her. She would have been my wife long ago, 
had not Her father objected to the marriage. 
She was dutiful and obeyed him, cheering her- 
self in the mean time with her fancy work and 
her religion. Once she thought she would pre- 
fer living in a convent to waiting for his con- 
sent, but I dissuaded her, and nowit has come. 
It came with her this morning, but it has not 
settled my future for me; I come to youasa 
Higher Power todo that. What shall I do? 
Will I blot out those ten years from her life 
and mine? Will I tell her the truth and take 
my chance for the priceless boon of your love, 
or will I stand by my faith to her even if it de- 
stroys my every hope of happiness?” 

A struggle fierce and terrible passed through 
her heart, an enormous temptation beset her, 
and yet she proved herself superior to her own 
estimate by the utter calmness with which she 
made reply. 

“Keep your faith with her. Even if it hurts 
you now, time is sure to hea] the wound.’’ 

Another man might have been annoyed or 
disappointed at her verdict, but he, in his grand 
simplicity, accepted it at its own valuation. 

“Thank you!” he answered. “It is likea 
death struggle, and yetitismyduty. I should 
despise a man who shirked it, and I know the 
rule applies to all, notone. Please forget what 
1 have said. Think of me as one whose pre- 





sumption was intolerable, and be angry with 
me if you like.” 

“IT shall never be angry,” Miss Harrington 
replied, very simply, and then they reache1 
the door. While they walked both were madly 
excited, when they stood still both were calm 
with the terrible calmness of despair. 

“Is this a parting for all time?’ he said, 
holding her hand for one brief instant. ‘‘ Re- 
member that one word from you will put the 
parting aside forever. Oh, speak that word, 
for I cannot, I cannot give you up.” 

His weakness came upon him again, but Hea- 
ven sent her strength to answer for the very last 
time. 

“T cannot speak that word now. Indeed, 
indeed you would despise me if I did. Believe 
me, the trial falls equally heavy on me. I 
know our way looks rough, but perhaps it 
will grow smoother as we walk. And now 
good-by.”’ 

For one short moment he felt the warm touch 
of her fingers, for one moment he looked hope- 
lessly into her hopeless eyes ; then he, too, said 
good-by, and they parted. He, wide awake to 
his misery, walked with clenched hands back 
over that fateful road. She, groping blindly 
up the brilliantly-lighted staircast, crouched 
in dumb agony by the window of her own 
moon-flooded room. She had in part prepared 
herself to abandon the possession of his love. 
But alas! even when we expect trials, it is 
fearfully hard to muster courage sufficient to 
bear them, and of al] trials or of all bereave- 
ments that can be borne, those like Stein Har- 
rington’s are the heaviest and most oppressive. 

For an hour she knelt there undisturbed, 
thought over every word he had spoken, until 
thought itself was maddening, laughed even a 
short hysterical laugh that ended in soliloquy. 
«I wonder what would mamma say if she knew 
this evening’s experience, if she knew that I 
had offered myself and been refused for Prn- 
dence Heath ?” 

Then, through all her pain, her innate gene- 
rosity asserted itself, and the soliloquy was re- 
tracted. She arose from the floor, lit the gas, 
turned towards the mirror, and in facing her 
own fair reflection, faced’ a something higher 
and better. She was not a pious girl, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but, consi- 
dering the buffetings of her fashionable life, 
she had a wonderful amount of simple, child- 
like faith, and this it was that helped her in 
her present trial. 

“The All-Seeing gave me strength to put 
aside a great temptation,” she whispered to 
herself, “‘and surely He will not fail me now. 
He will give me courage, for I need it sadly, 
very sadly.” 

After that she descended to the drawing- 
room, found Mr. Trask out, Blossom asleep, 
and Fannie deeply immersed in ‘Her Face 
Was Her Fortune.”’ 
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“You awful girl,”’ she said, looking up at 
her sister’s entrance, ‘‘where have you been? 
We waited tea for you, until I concluded that 
you had stayed at Mrs. Robertson’s; and do 
you know, Princess, I was just fancying you 
might bring Barclay home to get my blessing, 
as the epilogue to the pastoral you have been 
enacting for the last few weeks.”’ 

Something like a shiver passed over Stein’s 
slender frame as she threw herself down before 
the fire, holding her white fingers forward to 
the blaze. 

“The pastoral was a tragedy, Fannie,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘My chateaux d’Espagne went 
down to-night, and like the house the poor man 
builded upon the sands, ‘great was the fall 
thereof.’ Can you fancy anything more sur- 
prising than the fact that Barclay Robertson 
has been engaged to his cousin for the last ten 
years?” 

That was the full extent of her explanation, 
and yet, for a wonder, where womanhood is 
concerned, it satisfied Mrs. Trask, owing, per- 
haps, to the fact that she had enough sympa- 
thetic discernment to find in it a clue to the 
whole story. 

“My poor jittle sister, if I could only do any- 
thing for you,’’ she said; but Stein arose with 
a regal air that explained away her pet name, 
and answered, drearily :— 

“Don’t pity me, for mercy’s sake, Fannie. 
That makes me feel so much worse,’’ walked 
over to the window, stood for a moment in 
silent speculation as to witat Barclay might be 
doing at the same moment, then concluded 
that in all probability his day-book and ledger, 
or plans for some new machinery were the 
panacea by which he was seeking to heal the 
wound the small tragedy of that evening had 
inflicted. It might have given her still less 
comfort had she known that, at that same mo- 
ment, he was undergoing a far more severe 
ordeal in the shape of a tribunal of questioning 
from his cousin. Not open, girlish question- 
ing, you understand ; rather, on the contrary, 
a cold, cautious method of inquiry. Inquiry 
that to his mind was surely indicative of the 
demon of suspicion that hid itself beneath her 
placid self-complacency, 

‘*Who is this Miss Harrington, Barclay, with 
whom you and Aunt Anne seem to be so inti- 
mate ?”’ 

An infinite amount of small contempt be- 
stowed upon ‘‘this Miss Harrington,’’ an accent 
of petty self-superiority that brought the quiet 
blood into Mr. Robertson’s brow even while he 
answered calmly enough. 

“This Miss Harrington, as you call her, 
Prudence, is sister-in-law to Mr. Trask, who 
owns the ground of my iron works, besides a 
large amount of property in this and other 
sections of the country. She herself belongs 
to one of the first families in the State, and 
besides and beyond that, is the most perfect 








lady I have ever met. My mother is very 
much attached to her, and, to outward appear- 
ances at least, she seems to reciprocate the 
attachment.”’ 

A rose on Miss Heath’s sofa-cushion was 
especialiy troublesome just then, but by the 
time she had counted its stitches she managed 
to make reply :— 

‘No doubt she does inwardly more than out- 
wardly. Your mother is quite a fascinating 
woman. But you and Aunt Anne used to be 
so fiercely democratic in your principles that I 
wonder you should aspire to the.friendship of 
so high born a young lady.”’ 

Inwardly he was conscious of the strongest 
longing that for a moment his fiancée might be 
sufficiently unsexed to admit of the manual 
equivalent her small contempt demanded, and 
still he kept complete control of his voice and 
face. 

“We did not aspire to the friendship, at least 
in the manner your words imply. It came to 
us quite naturally, Miss Harrington having 
never shown any other than the kindest friend- 
liness.”’ 

“Which, put into plainer language, admits 
but one alternative—the aspiration was Miss 
Harrington’s.”’ 

Like most women of her type, she dared 
quite as much as she possibly could, his pa- 
tience proving itself only an incentive to fur- 
ther malicious efforts, but her last insinuation 
was in reality teo mueh for his forbearance. 

“Prudence,” he said, in passionate disgust, 
‘*have you no idea how unwomanly you make 
yourself appear? What injury has Miss Har- 
rington ever inflicted upon you, that you should 
load her name down with such unworthy 
taunts ?”’ d 

A dull crimson crept into Miss Heath’s color- 
less face, a pitiful increase of passion into her 
evenly inflected voice. 

**None, indeed. It is hardly an injury, I 
suppose, that a few short weeks have estab- 
lished her in the place to which I am a stranger, 
even after ten years of patient waiting? It is 
hardly an injury that, after undergoing ail I 
have done for your sake; after renouncing, 
through your dissuasions, the dearest desire of 
my heart; opposing, through your entreaties, 
the dictates of my father and my church—it is 
no injury, I say, after bearing all these, to find 
that in the first day of my arrival I am so little 
to your mother; that she constantly longs for 
the coming of this girl, to whom, through all 
your intimacy, tay name has never been even 
mentioned.” 

Her breath failing her, she paused then, 
and still for « moment he stared on at her 
in speechless bewilderment. A host of wild 
doubts and temptations beset him, something 
like a prayer escaped his parched lips, then he 
walked over and took both her hands in his. 

“My dear Prudence,” he said, with a gen- 
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tleness which surprised even his own ears, 
‘‘let us understand each other. Do not allow 
this terrible unpleasantness to arise between 
us, in this day at least—this day which ought 
to be so happy, since it has brought us our re- 
prieve. Please drop Miss Harrington’s name. 
She is nothing, absolutely nothing to me. She 
came to her sister’s owing solely to the fact 
that her lover had gone to the West Indies on 
business connected with his property. She is 
going away to-morrow, back to her own home, 
and she in reality will never come between 
you and me. Will you allow ten years of 
waiting to go for nothing, simply because my 
mother has made a new friend?” 

He finished then. No earthly power could 
have discerned what a struggle the words had 
cost him; but he spoke them bravely, unfal- 
teringly, and thus he crucified outwardly a love 
which inwardly he held with the tenderest 
reverence; he denied a name which, in his 
own heart, he held as little lower than the an- 
gels; and thus, also, to some small extent, he 
satisfied Prudence Heath. A less punctilious 
man would not have attempted to satisfy her, 
and I am half afraid I agree with the less punc- 
tilious man. Honor, in the abstract, every 
one should understand and applaud ; but when 
honor involves a loss of our dearest hopes ; 
when it substitutes instead a dreary, loveless 
future, whose only light is duty, its nature is 
entirely changed, and so even while I tell their 
story, it seems to me that both Stein and Mr. 
Robertson had made a grand mistake in their 
sense of right. To have told Prudence Heath 
the truth, and left the verdict to her mercy, 
would have been the better way ; perhaps, in- 
deed, the way he would have chosen, had not 
his love been a thing so much by itself that, 
when the object of it spoke, he regarded her 
word as inviolate; when she dug the gravel 
for their hopes, he could only lay the fresh 
earth upon it. 

Stein went home by the noon train of the 


following day, but he did not see her again. | 


He went through each separate round of his 
busy, troubled life, holding ever before him the 
memory of her face as he had seen it last, pale 
and firm, sweet and saintly, under the magic 
halo of the moonlight. She went on her way, 
trying ever so vainly to repress each thought 
of him; trying with equal success to nerve 
herself for the multitude of small vexations, 
which she knew this home-coming involved ; 
to nerve herself for an ordeal which, when it 
did come, was not a disappointment in the 
slightest particular. 

Mrs. Harrington worked herself into a state 
of splendid wrath when once her daughter’s 
revelations had been made. Even Mr. Har- 
rington aroused himself from the depths of his 
study, to pronounce this rejection of Arthur 
De Forrest not only foolish, but unjustifiable, 
and Stein bore each consequence with a forti- 


tude that causes me to retract my denial ‘as to 
her capabilities to become a hervine. In this 
time of trial she arose toa height of heroism 
that my narrow definition can hardly compre- 
hend. She put her past behind her with only 
a blush for the faults and follies it contained. 
| She took up her present with the strongest in- 
tention and desire to give the recording angels 
a fairer tablet than had once been hers. She 
looked forward to the future calmly, bravely 
daring to extend her vision beyond an earthly 





limit. 

True, the past could not but inflict many a 
| bitter pang; the sunshine of the future was 
often clouded, and the present itself was rife 
with vexations. Her mother’s disgust increased 
with every day and hour, until at last some- 
thing like assuagement arrived in the shape of 
a letter from Mr. De Forrest—a letter which 
proved most positively how true Stein’s esti- 
mate of him had been. ‘He was immeasura- 
bly grateful for Miss Harrington’s rejection,” 
he said. He thanked her sincerely for the con- 
siderate manner in which it had been forwarded, 
and lest she should still be troubled by any 
awkward compassion for him, he begged to 
inform her that at the time of its receipt he 
was desirous of forwarding a like acknowledg- 
ment to her, but his manly delicacy delayed 
him, and his manly wit failed to come to the 
rescue. Then the letter was concluded by an- 
nouncing his coming marriage with the daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of some Cuban dignitary, 
and of course, after that, the paternal anger 
was diverted. For some time Stein enjoyed a 
comparative amount of peace, though in reality 
peace was an element which Mrs. Harrington's 
| peculiar disposition denied. So when once the 

first excitement over the De Forrest difficulty 
| had subsided, her indomitable energy bestirred 

itself to provide a substitute, and Stein was 

once more subjected to the old martyrdom of 
| decking and dazzling, as far at least as herself 
would allow. 

In all this time there came to her very little 
definite inforfiation regarding Mr. Robertson, 
until at length Fannie wrote that they were 
preparing for his wedding, which, it had been 
| settled, was to take place from his mother’s. 
| “ Always supposing,” Mrs. Trask added, “‘that 
| it ever does take place, which I am half in- 
clined to doubt; for, according to their servant 
| (that never-failing channel for information), 
| Mrs. Robertson has become of late dreadfully 
| adverse to the idea, and the bride elect keeps 

up the steadiest system of annoying the future 
| groom. Charlie says he thinks she wants 
| Barclay to refuse her, so she can seek redress 
'and retire to convent life, and I half believe 

he is right.”’ 

Stein felt more pitiful of him than ever after 
that ; set him up still more firmly on the pedes- 
tal of her hero-worship, and took constantly 
into her outer life the sterling worth of his 
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memory as an amulet against all counterfeit. 
And thus time wore on, monotonously, it is 
true, but still surely, until day by day and 
hour the time for her third confession arrived, 
the gilded clasp of her journal was once more 
opened, the overflowings of her heart once 
more suffused its pages. 


JUNE 9th, 1874. 

How little, how very little, we know what a 
day may bring forth, and what an insignificant 
beginning this seems in commemoration of 
this day ! this day, that all my life-long I shall 
view through the gladdest mist of tears. It 
has brought me such a world of happiness! 
Happiness so undeserved and unexpected that 
I fear to shut my eyes, lest the glimmering 
rose color will dissolve; lest my Prince, my 
hero, will go back to that dreary past in which 
I left him just three months ago. 

I was sitting in the study with papa this 
morning, when Belton announced a gentleman 
to see me in the reception-room. I believe 
now I was half annoyed when I heard it; but 
I arose, nevertheless, and went down the hall, 
opened the door noiselessly, I suppose, and I 
saw Mr. Robertson standing by the window. 
For a moment everything seemed chaotic; 
then I thought I must de making a mistake 
(as if I could mistake the grand breadth of his 
shoulders, the perfect poise of his head!). 
Then he turned towards the door, saw me, and 
came towards me. I do not know what he 
said; I cannot repeat a single word; but I 
know that Charlie’s theory was correct. Miss 
Heath quarrejed with him until he felt assured 
that their union would be the greatest sacri- 
lege. He told her so, and then she demanded 
some equivalent for her wounded feelings. 
He gave it to her, and now she had entered 
the sisterhood. I cannot comprehend such a 
course. I can understand, as I may do from 
experience, how a woman’s heart could go 
forth to his without invitation ; but to give him 
up wilfully in this way! I did it once, I know; 
but duty, in the broadest manner, compelled 
me, and the desertion was nothing like this. 
I wonder at her so much; I feel inclined to be 
sorry for her, until I remember tliat her ioss is 
my gain, and then I thank her. I thank her 
so much, for he loves me, and now he is mine 
forever. 

O Past! so black and sorrowful, I can for- 
give you now. O Present! you are dear, so 
dear. O Future! I dread you no longer, for 
through your golden mists I realize that he is 
mine, that I am his, and that by and by, when 
our spirits both are shriven, we shall both be 
Gop’s. 





> 


WE cannot all be friars, and various are the 
paths by which God conducts the good to 
heaven. 











EGETA. 





BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 





IN garish glare of glowing day, 
Seen through soft summer’s scented sheen, 
Though sheltered, still the soul will stray 
To islands sacred and serene ; 
And then it is I think of thee, 
Amid the silent-moving night, 
Steeping my soul in ecstasy, 
And glad’ning it with radiant light. 


Soft as the step of seraph bands, 
In heaven's starry pathway set, 
Come visions from love-laden lands, 
Like haleyon hours when first we met; 
And sweetest songs I seem to hear— 
Prophetic strains—soft symphony— 
And well I know thou wingest near, 
To waft my weary soul to thee! 


I love thee not as others love; 
My love for thee no time may change; 
Distance and years serve but to prove 
Affection will not be estranged. 
The deep and pure within my heart, 
The ceaseless fount is gushing still; 
Nor shall thine image e’er depart, 
Nor cease my bosom’s fount to fill. 


What though in death is chained thy form, 
Pattern of Parian mould divine; 

And Naiads, with sweet smiles so warm, 
No more make merry at thy shrine; 

Nor Dian maids, nor fawn, nor fay, 
In charméd circles chase around ; 

Nor in thy bower the minstre!’s lay, 
With sweetest music makes resound. 


Though years have died since first we met, 
In haicyon days, with hearts unworn, 
How sweetly to my spirit yet 
The memories of the past return! 
In lonely hours, when thought is deep, 
A radiant spell illumes the gloom, 
And thy pure spirit comes to keep 
Her vigils in my silent room. 


It is no sin to love thee thus— 
Thou guileless as an angel pure! 
For holiest ties entangle us, 
Which through all ages shall endure! 
Should earth no higher bliss bestow 
Than this sweet rhapsody of love, 
It were seraphic joy to know 
That mated hearts may meet above! 
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THE best humor is that which contains most 
humanity, that which is flavored throughout 
with tenderness and kindness. 

Tue most fruitful and natural exercise of 
the mind is conversation. We find the use of 
it more sweet than of any other action of life. 

Ir is much better to decide a difference be- 
tween enemies than friends; for one of our 
friends will certainly become an enemy, anil 
one of our enemies a friend. 

EXPERIENCE teaches, it is true, but she never 
teaches in time. Each event brings its lesson, 
and the lesson is remembered, but the same 
event never occurs again. 
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MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


BY LARA. 








“ What radiant visions glorious lie 
Like sunset clouds piled mountain high! 
O’er thought’s great shore sublimely roll 
The surging billows of the soul.” 

As I sit in the twilight this evening, with 
the new moon just above me; the sycamore 
trees waving in the breeze, making a dark 
outline between the fair face of the sky and 
me; the stars coming out, one by one, and the 
voice of the whippoorwill in the catalpa—sit 
on the same rustic seat, in the latticed bower, 
where Mamie and I have talked into the ‘“‘ wee 
sma’’’ hours of the night, memory wings her 
way back to the depths of the past, and brings 
to light many of the joys and sorrows of the 
years agone, for 

“On memory’s far receding strand 
Are shells, and pearls, and sparkling sand; 
Hope's fading sunset stains with gold 
The oriel windows of the soul.” 

With it may come remembrance of the child- 
ish simplicity and love of grandeur, all the 
yearnings of youth to explore the unknown 
mysteries of the world, longings to find some- 
thing tangible that the mind might receive and 
believe. “Back to the orient, from whose 
sunbright womb”’ sprang the thoughts of love, 
‘‘and the beauty of times that are faded for- 
ever.”” 

Back to the days when, a careless child, I 
wandered by the river side, or, with Mamie 
and Rover, rowed my boat across the silvery 
waters of the crystal lake; when I gathered 
chinkerpins along the banks of the creek, be- 


rippling laughter of my gay companions, or the 
low growl of Rover as he descried some 
stranger passing near. 

We were not confined to space, but went 
far and near in search of childish pleasures. 
Truly, we plucked bright gems from every 
flower and bouquets of beauty from the way- 
side. Sometimes chasing butterflies with golden 
wings ; then building lofty air-castles, a few of 
which were reared on firm foundation, and 
grew to be realities ; others, alas! were doomed 
to crumble to the earth, blasting hopes and 
prospects in a single crash. Thus it was 
Cousin Mamie and I were spending our early 
childhood ; and to-night the vision of her an- 
gelic beauty rises up before me from the tomb 
of the past, and her spirit communes in silence 
with my soul; though I know that she is in 
the care of the Father, yet she loves me as of 
yore. 

*Twas when we were ten years old—for we 
were almost the same age—that my father 
placed us under the care of a governess, Miss 
Hays, who was very accomplished, and rigid 
in the extreme. She tried to curb the buoyant 
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spirits of her charge, and carried us through 
the mystic labyrinths of ancient lore. We 
learned to love the grand old authors, and the 
imagination that was fresh and vigorous dwelt 


upon everything that could satiate the love of- 


the beautiful and romantic. We had never 
known the love of a mother, for death had 
strode across the threshold of our homes years 
before, leaving Mamie doubly orphaned in a 
foreign land, and I alone with my father, 
whose love and tender care in a measure suf- 
ficed for my loss. Being left to follow the 
instincts of nature, we sought for the beautiful 
and sublime, as well as for the mystic and 
hidden secrets of the past. 

Thus the days went by almost unheeded. 
Time had not grown old with us when, at 
seventeen, we entered the world which was to 
us as a sealed book. Though we had read of 
its wonders, we had not yet beheld them. The 
broad arena of human action was spread out 
before us as we passed from one metropolis to 
another. We traversed the mighty waves of 
the ocean, listened with emotion to the sound 
of the roaring billows, and watched with de- 
light the sunset on the sea. We went to 
Europe, visited Westminster Abbey, where 
are the tombs of so many distinguished dead ; 
to Paris, luxuriant, gorgeous Paris; but ah! 
even then was there a pall hanging over the 
city, doomed to so much woe. To Athens, the 
seat of fallen Greece; to Rome, in Italy, and 
were more enabled to appreciate the inspira- 
tion of ‘‘Italia’s’”’ bard, Dante. 

We beheld Venice, the city of the sea, rising 
like a phantom from the depths of the deep. 
Venice, the beautiful, famed queen of the 


| Adriatic, with her vast marble palaces—dark 
yond our lower garden, and listened to the | 


now with the corroding damps of years. Her 
glory is pale, for, alas! she is degraded. Like 
the star from the bosom of Cassiosea, that 
shone with resplendent beauty for ages, then 
was consumed in mid-heaven, and disappeared 
into chaos. Down the Bridge of Sighs are 
many sad echoes. May our own cities be 
saved from such a fate, and may she yet bask 
in the sunlight of her former splendor. 

We wandered over the Old World, then 
came back to the new. But we came not 
alone, for Harry Lynn, a distant relative of 
my mother, had met us in one of the brilliant 
hotels of London. He, too, was travelling; so 
we visited many places of interest, and at last 
came to our homes together. We saw much 
that was lovely in scenery, but never shall I 
forget the emotions I felt when I beheld, from 
the lofty mountain tops, the land of our fath- 
ers; the land won for us by the prowess of the 
quiet sleepers yonder in the cemeteries. Surely 
they are reaping the reward due to brave and 
faithful hearts. 

As the autumn leaves were growing sere 
and crisp, and the ‘‘melancholy days’’ were 
come, we wended our way back to Texas; to 
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the banks of the murmuring landscape ; to the 


warm sunshine and golden oranges of Galves- 
ton. Harry Lynn remained at home with us 
but a short time. He had added many pleas- 
ures to our tour, and was now the fond, ac- 
cepted lover of Mamie. So fascinating, so 
noble and talented, no wonder fair Mamie 
Bruce loved him with all her heart. I remem- 


ber well her radiant face, as she displayed to | 


my view the brilliant solitaire she wore as a 
pledge of Harry’s undying love, given with 
the injunction, ‘* Think of me sometimes, love 
me always, my darling.” 

After Harry left, a kind of monotony seemed 
to settle around our home. Colonel Lawson's 
stately residence was surrounded by evidence 
of the approaching winter king. But, though 


the forest was draped in mourning, and the | 


long gaunt limbs of the grand old trees sent 
out a dirge for the departure of the year, and 
the dear flowers all gone but the golden, crim- 
son, and white chrysanthemums, the japonica, 
the sweet geraniums, and the fragrant little 
blue violet, yet there was a sadness in the very 
sigh of the wind, the fall of the leaf, the rustle 
of the squirrel in the dry leaves, that was 
pleasant. There was a sweet consciousness of 
protection around and above. Oh, that the 
veil hiding the grim face of the future might 
still have been left unraised, that unwilling 
eyes might not peer therein! Mamie heard 
from Harry very often—long, affectionate let- 
ters, breathing the sentiments of a true heart. 

On the coming New-Year’s day she was to 
leave her home in the sunny South and go far 
away to Chicago. She had chosen the first day 
of the year as her bridal day because it was the 
eighteenth anniversary of her birth, and, as 
she gayly said, she wished all the most impor- 
tant events of her life to happen on that day. 
I was to be first bridemaid, so we were very 
busy with silks, laces, ruffles, puffs, and all the 
paraphernalia of a wedding trousseau. 

At last all was finished. The eventful day 
had arrived, and with it came Harry. He 
claimed his bride, the lily-like creature who 
had given me ail the love of a sister. My 
father was pleased in giving Mamie to one for 
whom he entertained so much regard, but could 
not consent to have me go with them on a tour, 
aS his health was failing rapidly. So Harry 
and his child wife left us alone. 

The days seemed long and dreary to me then, 
but I found employment in superintending do- 
mestic affairs and in caring for the comfort of 
my father. As the winter months wore away, 
and spring, with slow, faltering step was coming 
on, I began to anticipate visiting my friends in 
the far north. Mamie had written urgently, 
and papa had concluded that we should both go. 

I was arranging to be with them in July, and 
as the days glided away, I welcomed the month 
of our departure with something like glee. 
We were to leave in one week, and meet Harry 


at St. Louis, when, one evening during the last 
week of June, as the shadows were growing 
long, my father came in from business with a 
feverish, tired look on his face. Thinking him 
slightly ill, or disturbed by some unpleasant 
occurrence, I talked with him cheerily, and we 
| had our tea at an early hour. After which I 
| did not see him until aroused by Nora the next 
| morning, telling me father was very ill. I was 
| with him in a few moments and had sent for 
Doctor Dermot, who pronounced his illness a 
violent attack of brain fever. He was deliri- 
ous for many days and nights. Doctor Dermot 
and I watched by him constantly till the end 
| came. The sequel of so much suffering was 
| revealed to us at last. Oh, the sadness of the 
| awakening from my tranquil dream of happi- 
ness and parental protection! The love of a 
kind father is worth more to us than the value 
of many diamonds. Though I was counted 
rich by the world, yet in spirit 1 felt very poor 
indeed. He had passed away to the spirit land 
as the last stroke of the clock lingered on the 
midnight air, borne to the bosom of the Eter- 
nal, where there is no night but everlasting 
day. 

We buried him beside my mother under the 
weeping willow, near the banks of the lone 
river, the beautiful Guadaloupe, still flowing 
on, on forever to the sea, as time passes on 
to the mighty ocean of eternity. Our home 
seemed very lonely and desolate when all its 
happy inmates of former days had glided into 
other scenes, or ‘‘ passed beyond the tide.” All 
gone but the weary one who had been waiting 
**but for the morrow” for the beginning of joy 
and pleasure, when lo! the glittering goblet 
was dashed from her hand, and lay in melan- 
choly ruin at her feet. ‘My ship’’ was lost, 
and I was indeed as a waif upon the waters, 
thrown upon the tide of time to float wherever 
fate listed. 

Reluctant to leave the home of my childhood 
and the tombs of my parents, I remained till 
autumn had come again, decked with the bril- 
liant hues of gold and crimson mingled with 
brown and green foliage. My life grew too 
sad with so many reminders of the loved and 
lost; so once again I decided to visit Mamie. 
Harry came for me, and as I left my home I 
felt that the happiest portion of my life was in 
the past, a remembrance of which would cling 
to me still. 

I grew happier and more contented in the 
genial home of my adopted sister, where all 
was sunshine. But even here the destroyer 
lurked. Shadows of coming evil were cast be- 
fore. Death, with relentless hand, was still un- 
appeased. Mamie, frall and delicate as she was, 
had not well borne the first winter in the north- 
ern clime, and now the second had caused a dis- 
ease that her constitution could not long resist. 
We had not feared much until she was taken 





suddenly very ill with a rapid consumption. 
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We watched by ner days and weeks, and as she 
had survived during extremely cold weather, 
we thought perhaps she could be saved. As 
the Christmas holidays were drawing to a close 
she seemed to grow brighter and stronger, but 
‘‘ Fate orders these things by her will,’’ and we 
were only hoping to find how vain was hope. 

As the days passed away and the bells tolled 
the knell of the departed year, we were kneel- 
ing by the couch of one who was soon to warble 
her carols in a holier sphere. Before day on 
the morning of the New Year, just one year 
since her marriage, she was no more of earth, 
but a being of light, a supernatural creature, 
lovely and beautiful still even in death. We 
laid her to rest with the blessed sleepers who 
shall wake on the morn of the resurrection, for 
she died believing in the efficacy of the blood 
of our Saviour. The last tie that then bound 
me to earth was severed. Truly all that I 
loved had perished. Mine had been a fatal 
touch, for thus it ever was. 

“T never loved a tree or flower 
But ’twas the first to fade away.” 

In the bitterness of grief my heart was rebel- 
lious. 


Years have passed since those dark clouds of 
sorrow loomed up and overwhelmed me, and 
though I have found peace and rest in the Jove 
of one who is ‘‘all the world to me,” yet I can- 
not forget. My husband’s protection shields 
me f€om the chilling blasts of the world. Our 
riches are a source of pleasure and comfort to 
us, besides affording much to be given in 
charity, while his loving kindness pervades 
our home and renders everything lovely to me ; 
everywhere am I happy in the realities of the 
present. We have come back to the old home- 
stead of my father, near the graves of the loved 
dead, for Mamie is there too. Harry Lynn is 
alone travelling in a foreign clime, with a sad 
memory in his heart mourning for his ‘ Lost 
Ulalume.’’ 

With the shadows of the night around me, 
the vesper hymn chanting in the distance, 
memory carries me back down the corridors of 


time to the saddest year of my life, to the bright | 


glowing picture preceding, wherein are framed 


all the joys of childhood, and I would fain | 


roam again with Mamie and gather shells on 
the shore, of Galveston, or feel the kind pres- 
sure of my father’s arm, his loving kiss on my 
brow. But I will bless the hand that has lifted 
me into marvellous light, and go with my hus- 
band through the sunshIne and shade of life, 
till we reach the gates of the Empyrean, and 
seek an entrance there. 

Sleep in peace! sleep in memory ever! 

Till the stars be recalled, and the firmament furled 
In the dawn of a daylight undying: until 

The signal of Sion be seen on the Hill 

Of the Lord; when the day of the battle is done, 
And the conflict with Time by Eternity won! 


IN RETROSPECTION. 
BY ALBERT F. BRIDGES. 








FRoM memory’s golden censer falls 
The light of other days, 

As mountain, vale, and plain grow dim 
lu twilight’s mystic haze ; 

And, glaneing back along the path 
My early childhood knew, 

I see once more the flowery groves 
Around my home that grew. 


I see the dear, remembered forms 
Of kindred and of friends— 

The placid smile that o’er their face 
A sunny ray extends. 

And fair the hand again I'd clasp— 
The honest hand and true, 

Of early friendship’s priceiess worth 
Which no deception knew. 


I hear the rustling of the breeze 
That long ago I heard— 
The gentle voice, the whispered prayer, 
The kindly spoken word. 
I see the grassy plots of green 
Where oft my form I’ve cast 
A wearied child amid my play, 
Too innocent to last. 


The past is dead that once was mine, 
Its form is buried low; 

But oft before my earnest gaze 
Its loved ones come and go. 

The present has its golden charms, 
More bright the future seems ; 

But dearer is the past to me 
That holds my boyhood’s dreams. 


And thus I love the twilight hour ; 
When busy day is o’er 

’Tis sweet to muse in quietude 
On years that come no more; 

And long as memory’s censer throws 
Its lambent flame around, 

’Twill give me joy to retrospect 
My childhood’s hallowed ground. 


——__—__ asa — 


TEMPEST TOSSED. 








| TEMPEST-TOSSED traveller on life’s restless ocean, 
Faint not, though often and heavily pressed ; 
Thy vessel, though tossed ’mld the wildest commo- 
tion, 
A firm hand is guiding thee on to thy rest. 


What though above thee no bright sun is shining, 
And all hope seems lost in the darkness of night; 

| Grasp firmly the rudder and be not repining, 

’Tis ever the darkest before the bright light. 


| What if above thee the thunder is pealing, 
And fiercely the lightning shoots through the dark 
sky; 
Through clouds in the distance the bright sun is 
steaiing, 
The rainbow of promise will soon shine on high. 


E’en if around thee the billows of feeling 
Are white with the foam-caps of passion ahd strife : 
And still in confusion thy frail barque seems reeling, 
While chill winds sweep over the ocean of life. 


| Courage, O mariner! be not desponding, 
| Be faithful, and patient, steer steadily on ; 
Yet not in thine own strength for safety depending, 
But trust the Great Captain, and heaven will be 
won. 
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THE 
LITTLE FRENCH GOVERNESS. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








“ONLY the governess!” said Godfrey Ray- 
mond, pulling his blonde moustache, as Max 
Devereaux drew his attention to one of the 
ladies in the crowded reception-room, at one 
of Mrs. Delmayne’s crushers. ‘A Miss Du- 
vergne, who comes from the nursery to play 
waltzes and cotillions. Homely little thing, 
ain’t she ?”’ 

“I should never call her so,’’ was the quick 
reply. 

‘Well, perhaps she loses by being constantly 
in contrast with Miss Delmayne. She is cer- 
tainly very beautiful. Look! they are together 
now.”’ 


Max Devereaux could scarcely be said to | 


look, as desired ; for he had not taken his eyes 


from Miss Duvergne’s face since he first asked | 


her name. “But he did give one swift, compre- 
hensive glance at the tall blonde, who was 
evidently issuing some imperative command to 
the girl beside her. A contrast, indeed, as 


Godfrey had said. Blanche Delmayne was | 


tall, full in figure, and a perfect type of flesh 
and blood beauty, with large blue eyes, daz- 
zling complexion, and zolden hair. The girl 
to whom she spoke was fair, too, but with no 
shade of color in her pure complexion; her 
features were small, and delicately formed ; 
and her hair, black as night, was simply gath- 
ered into a heavy knot, without any of the 
feathery curls and crimped rolls that adorned 
Miss Delmayne. Her eyes—large black eyes 
—were shaded by drooping lids and long 
lashes. She was small and slight, and her 
plain black dress looked poor and scant beside 
the blue silk and lace flounces of the brilliant 
blonde. 

Apparently the order was to remind the 


governess of the purpose for which she was | 


out of the nursery, for she moved towards the 
grand piano, and put her little white hands 
upon the heavy cover. In a moment, with a 
quiet “‘ Allow me,’’ Max Devereux was beside 
her, and had lifted it. She thanked him shyly. 

“Shall I find your music?” he asked. 

“I do not require any; it is only for danc- 
ing,’’ she answered ; and he drew back to sit 
in a deep arm-chair, where he could watch her 
fingers and face. 

He had noticed, though her English was 
correct in diction, that she had a decidedly 
foreign accent; and her dress, though of the 
simplest material, was equisitely fitted to the 
little figure, with ruffles of snowy white at 
throat and wrists. 

“Duvergne! French! Yes, yes! Itis the 
fashion to have a foreign governess nowadays,” 
he thought. “‘But how young she looks! and 
how shy! Is it really possible that Raymond 


thinks Blanche Delmayne more beautiful than 
this child? The exquisite beauty of a lily 
of the valley might as well be compared with 
a flaunting sunflower. Every feature is per- 
fect, and her shy smile showed the pearly 
gums in that expressive mouth. Such eyes! 
Perfect wells of thougl.t, fathomless and su- 
perb! And how the child plays!” 
1t was only for dancing ; but the very sprite 
of mischief seemed in the ends of the tiny 
white fingers, so thoroughly at home on the 
ivory keys. The time was that perfect meas- 
ure that is such ecstasy to the lovers of danc- 
| ing, and into the air the player introduced 
| runs, trills, little variations woven in and out 
_ of the steady measure, and evidently caprices 
of her own fancy. As she played, a soft, 
sweet smile hovered over the child-like mouth, 
and into the great deep eyes there crept a peace- 
ful expression, as if the yearning soul rested for 
| the time. 

“A genius!’ thought Max Devereaux; “‘a 
genius of music. How those clods out there 
dance, as if this were a hand-organ! Not one 
seems to appreciate the musical treat they are 
literally treading under foot.” 

They were Wearied at last, and some strolled 
_ through the open windows to the wide balconies 
or the flower-scented grounds; for it was a 
summer féte at Mrs. Delmayne’s place, and 
the June moon shone serenely upon the wide 
lawn, sweeping down to the Hudson, whose 
| musical ripple was broken by the steady"s weep 
of oars, or the throb of a steamboat passing. 
Max Devereaux watched the little governess, 

as over her face crept once more an expression 

of pathetic patience, and she moved slowly to 
| acorner of the long room. He was startled 
| by the voice of his host. 

“We were wondering at your absence,”’ 
Mr. ‘Delmayne said, in cheery, genia! tones. 
‘“‘The women folks thought you had slighted 
their invitation.”’ 

‘‘] have been here for some little time, but I 
looked in vain for Mrs. Delmayne.”’ 

‘““Not here. One of her bad headaches 
came on this afternoon, so Blanche does the 
honors.”’ 

Then, linking arms, the gentlemen strolled 
out upon the grounds, where Blanche was 
holding court. The father chatted cordially 
and pleasantly, and introduced his young 
friend to everybody “worth knowing” at the 
fete, for it had been duly impressed upon his 
mind by feminine argument that Max Deve- 
reaux was a prize matrimonial, not to be al- 
lowed to escape easily. He had inherited for- 
tunes from father, mother, and two bachelor 
uncles, till, for once, the ramored sum allotted 
to him fell short of his actual possessions. A 
lazy sort of life had suited him for some 
twenty years, at school and college, and then 
the travel fever seized him, and from twenty 
to thirty he scoured over the world, sending 
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home treasures of art, curiosities from remote 
lands, till his home at Mott Haven was a per- 
fect museum, and his old housekeeper protested 
“if any more of that ’ere rubbishin’ furrin stuff 
come,’’ she would leave. Coming home, the 
young millionaire had indolently scanned his 
possessions, put a servant or two more into 
the old house to arrange library and picture 
gallery, and taken rooms in a Broadway hotel, 
where he was besieged by invitations from old 
friends and new, through an entire winter. 
He had hovered a little around Blanche Del- 
mayne, as he had around sundry other belles, 
and had accepted an invitation to ‘‘our place 
at Yonkers,” to wile away some of the mid- 
summer hours. But as to marrying Blanche, 
he had as much idea of proposing to his old 
housekeeper. 

In fact, matrimony held no place in his pros- 
pects whatever. Some day, he thought, when 
he dreamed over his cigar, his ideal of woman- 
hood would cross his path, and he would take 
her to his heart and home, and open an earthly 
Paradise for both. In the meantime, he loved 
his liberty. What his ideal was, Max Deve- 
reaux had not yet decided. He had seen a face 
now and again in some painting that he fancied 
vivified would be the one to win his love, but 
the real face had not yet come to gladden him. 
So he loitered in the pleasant paths opened for 
him ; flirted a little, if his lazy acceptance of 
the attentions young ladies chose to bestow 
upon him could be called flirting; and smiled 
indolently when his bachelor friends, laughing, 
assigned one or the other of his fair lady 
friends to preside over the deserted home at 
Mott Haven. Sometimes when he made a pil- 
grimage to his old home, and heard the coach- 
man lamenting that ‘“‘them ’osses was fairly 
eating their own ’eads off, for want of exer- 
cise ;”’ saw the room his mother loved growing 
dingy and dusty, he thought he would settle 
down, wife or no wife; but the settling day 
had not come, when Mr. Delmayne led him 
across the moonlit lawn to pay his respects to 


Blanche. He bent over her white hand and | 


inade his courteous greeting ; a man who tow- 
ered above even her tall figure, broad shoul- 
dered, full chested, with a face where intellect 
reigned over mere animal beauty, and large 
brown eyes, were the only really handsome 
feature. But the broad, massive brow; the 
firmly poised head; the closely folded lips, 
half hidden by a sweeping brown moustache, 
told of a power in the mana life of ease and 
wealth had not developed. 

Miss Blanche Delmayne gave the young mil- 
lionaire gracious greeting. Accepting his arm, 
she strolled beside him along the wide garden 
paths, her silken skirts rustling over the lawn, 
and her voice, clear and musical, chatting of 
the nothings of society. Not with a rapid, 


silly chat, either. She was no fool, this beau- | 


tiful blonde, and she knew well that beauty, 
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| without brains, held out no charm to Max 
| Devereaux. She possessed a peculiar faculty 
| for absorbing the ideas of others, and passing 
| them off for her own. Her mother, an invalid 
| for years, was a close reader, and after an 
| hour with her, Blanche could discourse well 
| upon modern literature, the latest novel or 
poem, or more profound works of theory or of 
science. She could use her father’s mind for 
current topics the newspapers gave the world, 
and none detect the theft. Art, music, the 
drama—of all she could talk well at second 
| hand, and be undetected. 

| Gabrielle Duvergne had never missed the 
| enthusiasm with which she had described 
| Opera or concert, because Blanche treasured it 
all for an effective burst of eloquence. She 
was an actress, finished and perfect, though her 
stage was the crowded saloon of society, and 
her audience the ‘dear five hundred friends’’ 
that come at the bidding of a wealthy host. 

Max enjoyed his half hour in the moonlight, 
discoursing of the last opera, the last novel, 
the tranquil beauty of the silvery Hudson 
sleeping in the moonlight. Then he gracefully 
transferred the beauty to another admirer, and 
sauntered into the paths that led to a small 
grove. Here, whisper it softly, he smoked a 
fragrant Havanna, crushed an aromatic bon- 
bon in his strong white teeth, and yawning, 
wondered when the féte would be over, and he 
at liberty to go to bed. 

The guests were thinning while he smoked ; 
and when he emerged from the grove, at the 
opening of the river path, he could see car- 
riages driving from the wide avenue to the 
road, laden with gayly-dressed ladies. There 
was a little summer house shadowed by the 
trees, and he went there to wait, when at the 
threshold he paused. 

Sitting in the summer house, her hands 
clasped idly upon her lap, her eyes fixed 
mournfully upon the river, Gabrielle Duvergne 
was musing sadly. Sadly, for the large eyes 
were wistful and heavy, the lips closely folded, 
the slight figure drooping. She started as the 
moonbeams threw the shadow of the tall figure 
across her folded hands, but she did not seem 
frightened when he sat upon the low steps at 
her feet. 

“You, too, are weary of the glare and glitter 
of those crowded rooms,”’ he said. 

“I was not longer needed,’’ she answered, 
**so I came away.” 

‘You live here?’ he questioned, listening 
for the sweet voice and piquant foreign accent. 
| ‘T am governess for the two nieces of Mr. 
| Delmayne, since my father died. 

She sighed, a little quivering sigh, that was 
the more pathetic for its quick repression. A 
few words of sympathy opened the lonely, 
| home-sick heart, and she said :— 

“It is six long months ago since he did die, 
to leave me alone. You will understand he 
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was French, though my mother was of Eng- 
land, and did teach me her own tongue. She 
is long dead, but I forget not. 
fessor of violin in the Conservatoire at Paris, 
and I was taught music before I could well | 
talk at all. It is now one year that we were 
to come to America to make concert, for they 
tell me my voice will do for the concert 1 | 
have so long study. But on the steamer my | 
pape died. I was so sad, lonely, and Mrs. | 
Delmayne was there, and so kind, so kind! | 
She make me a hope here, to teach French and | 
music. She give me sometimes a kiss like a 
mother ; she is ever kind. But I miss my own 
life. There is no music life here, and my 
heart is heavy for the Conservatoire and papa. | 
I get the violin alone sometimes, but it is but | 
a little piece.” 

Here a ringing, musical voice cried, ‘‘Ga- 
brielle! Gabrielle!’ and the governess rose 
hurriedly. 

“That is Mam’selle Blanche. They do close 
the house. Good-night! Give me pardon that 
I weary you with my story.” 

“You did not weary me. Good-night!’’, 

“You do not come in?” 

“Not now. I know my room. Mr. Del- 
mayne was kind enough to show it to me.” 

Then, when the little black-robed figure was 
gone, a second Havanna was lighted, and as 
Max puffed, he thought, ‘‘So that is what those 
great black eyes are seeking, and cannot find! 
I knew there was genius under that broad, low 
brow. A pupil of the French Conservatory 
teaching two brats of girls for the pittance of 
a governess! I can’t help her. Mrs. Grundy 
would faint outright at such a horrible viola- 
tion of the proprieties. I’ll get M to see 
her. He is old as Methusaleh, and he can tell 
her exactly what todo. I’ll see him to-mor- 
row.” 

But morrow after morrow slipped by, and 
the aged musician was pot summoned to hear 
the clear, liquid notes of Gabrielle’s voice, to 
open the world of music to the prisoned heart. 
It was not so restless in those summer days 
that Max lingered at Mr. Delmayne’s. No- 
body knew for a time where the young mil- 
lionaire was hidden when he slipped away 
from picnics, yachting and riding parties, 
balls, and receptions. Nobody knew how the 
mournful black eyes could dilate and glow 
under the deep voice of Max Devereaux. No- 
body guessed, when the school-room piano 
rang out so true under the white fingers, who 
listened to the wondrous voice prisoned in the 
little figure, as it soared heavenward in its 
glorious waves of melody. 

The children could have told of a tall figure 
that met them in their daily walks, lingering 
by the side of the governess, talking in the 
French they so cordially hated, while they 
made huge bouquets of buttercups. They 
might have whispered of the same figure stroll- | 


Papa was pro- 








ing into the school-room when everybody was 
away for the day’s pleasure. But Max, with 
subtle diplomacy, never came empty handed, 


| and bon-bons, tays, and sweets were given, 


with vague hints of a total cessation of such 
supplies if they told of his visits. So the chil- 
dren crunched chocolate drops and sucked 
oranges, while Gabrielle forgot her life, her 
music, in learning the deeper music of love ; 


the life that Max was wooing her to think’ 


most perfect, most blest. He had met his fate 
on the night the dark eyes were first shyly 
raised to his own, and already he dreamed of 
the old home at Mott Haven, with Gabrielle 
his wife, in his mother’s rooms, and touching 
with her slender fingers his mother’s treasured 
possessions. 

Had he wooed Blanche Delmayne, Max 
would have fancied the home he loved in a 
blaze of new furniture, a paradise of uphol- 
sters, and thronged with guests. But he never 
associated Gabrielle with millinery or gayety, 
and the old home was dearer to him when 
fancy painted the little figure in the room fami- 
liar from boyhood. He thought of her in his 
mother’s chair, with the eyes of his mother’s 
portrait smiling down upon her, the old-fash- 
ioned jewels his mother wore, upon her dress ; 
for the love that soon filled the world-weary 
heart was tender and pure, all-protecting as 
the love of a strong man should be, and hum- 
ble as true love ever is. The man who knew 
well that he was a golden prize in the world 
of society, that in many a stately home his 
wooing would be welcomed eagerly, feared to 
press his suit for the tender heart of the young 
governess. She was so childlike, so entirely 
unworldly, that she seemed to belong to a 
higher sphere than the one in which his life 
had been spent. 

Yet he was not without hope as the summer 
wore away. The soft color that came and 
went under his gaze, the shy drooping of the 
white eyelids, the quivering of the little fingers 
in his strong clasp, all carried hope to his 
heart. 

There came a July day, when the heat held 
the guests in the great house in-doors, that 
Mrs. Delmayne, nodding drowsily over a new 
novel, was roused by a visit from Blanche. 
Not the smiling hostess who, five minutes be- 
fore, had left a party of ladies in the shadiest 
porch, to see if ‘‘dear mamma wanted any- 
thing ;’’ but a woman white as death, with 
blazing blue eyes, and a voice so low that it 
was almost a whisper in its concentrated fury. 

“Do you know,” she said, without preface 
to her remarks, “what your protegée has been 
doing for the last month?” 

“Gabrielle?” said Mrs. Delmayne, fretfully. 
‘‘Dear me, Blanche! I do wish you would let 
that child alone. Sheis a good littie thing, and 
Iam fond of her. She reads to me and waits 
on me as if she was my own child; and your 
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cousins are fond of her, too. You know very 
well, if your father will have those children, 
they must be educated somehow. Iam sure,”’ 
she added, with increased pathos in her voice, 
“you have everything your own way. The 
house is kept full of company when my poor 
head is fairly splitting, and balls and picnics, 
and your father a perfect slave to all your 
whims; and, because I like Gabrielle, you 
seem to hate her.”’ 

*“‘T do hate her! More than that, I am de- 
termined to rid the house of her.’’ 

‘*What has the child done?’’ 

“‘T will tell you what the ché/d has done. A 
child, indeed! she is nineteen, I believe. Not 


an hour ago I met Hattie in the garden with a | 


parcel—a pound or two of confectionery. She 
tried to hide it, but I made her tell me where 
she got it, and a pretty story I got. While we 
have been thinking Max Devereaux writing 
business letters, smoking solitary cigars, stroll- 
ing about the country, he has been courting 
your innocent chéld, in the school-room, and 
walking with her nobody knows how often.” 

““Well, I know it.”’ 

You knew it?” 


‘Yes; Gabrielle told me. I was so glad for | 


the poor child!” 

** Will you tell me why Max Devereaux was 
invited here?” . 

‘*Well, I know we did think he-had paid you 
some attentions; but you have a thousand 
chances where poor Gabrielle has only this 
one.” 

“Only this one!’ It was hideous to mark 
the white rage of Blanche Delmayne’s face. 
‘““Well, she will lose this one!’’ 

Then she went away to her own room, leay- 
ing her mother crying feebly over her daugh- 
ter’s temper, and the prospect of losing the 
little Freneh girl, she really loved. 


In her own room Blanche opened a desk, and 


wrote rapidly a long letter, and directed it to 
‘“Mons. Legrange, New York.’’ Sealed and 
stamped, she took it herself to a servant. 

‘You will take the first train to the city, and 
carry this letter to its address. Wait for an 
answer, if it is until to-morrow, and bring it to 
me!” 

The servant gone, the young hostess returned 


to her guests. Max Devereaux scareely under- | 


stood how he was chained to his hostess’s 
daughter during that entire day, but there was 


not an hour when he could leave her side with- | 


out positive rudeness. Upon one pretext or 
another she held him, until the hour came 
when the party broke up for the night. 

The next morning, while the guests still 
slept soundly. a servant summoned Gabrielle 
to Blanche’s room. She went wonderingly, for 
she had had secant courtesy from the beautiful 
blonde, and her wonder increased when she 
was gently welcomed, and Blanche said, in a 
low, sweet voice :— 

VOL. XC.—17 


| ‘I have sent for you, Gabrielle, to tell you 
| some good news.”’ 

‘*Good news for me!’’ 

“Yes. You have thought me unkind some- 
times, but I am quick tempered only. I saw 
you fretting in this close, laborious life. I saw 
you had little love for teaching, and that your 
whole soul was longing for the world you lived 
in before your father died. So I wrote to an 
old friend of mine, a professor of music in New 
York, who is acquainted with all the musical 
people. He has consented to see you, to hear 

| your voice, and if it pleases him, he will secure 
| you an engagement in a concert troupe that 
sails in a few days for England.”’ 

The girl’s eyes, that had been rapturously 
fixed upon the fair face before her, fell at the 
last few words. 

“To England! Soon?’ she faltered. 

“Yes; so you must go to-day to Mons. La- 
grange. He will meet you at the train that 
leaves here in half an hour, and his wife will 
receive you until he decides for you. I will 
bear the expenses, and your trunk will be for- 
warded by express.” 

' But so soon—your mother !”” 

“T have told mamma. You cannot see her 
at this hour. Gabrielle!’’ and here Blanche 
spoke slowly and’ solemnly, “I am afraid you 
are thinking of some one besides mamma. I 
do not mean to be unkind to you, but I have 
lived in society, while you have been in your 
music world in Paris, or shut up in a nursery 
here. Youthink Max Devereaux, when he lin- 
gers beside you, makes pretty speeches about 
your eyes, and: praises your voice, is learning 
to love you. Child, think what you are, a 
governess, without a doliar! And what is he? 
| A man worth a million, who has been all over 
| the world, met ladies of rank who would be 
glad to wed him.” 

**Wortha million! That he did not tell me,”’ 
said poor Gabrielle, with white lips; “like a 
great milord Anglais !"’ 

“Exactly! You see it amused him to make 
love to you, but he will go away soon, and for- 
get he eversaw you. Will you give up what I 
offer you, to stay here, and in a little time lose 
' all, for a dream ?’’ 

“T will go, mam’selle.”” 

She could say no more for the great choking 
in her throat. Silently she put on her cloak 
and hat, and took her place in the carriage 
Blanche had ordered, holding fast the letter 
to Mons. Legrange Miss Delmayne gave her. 
Only one possession she could not leave to fol- 
low her, her father’s violin, a treasure in itself, 
doubly valuable for the fingers that had hal- 
lowed it, now resting under the waves of the 
broad Atlantic. 

tabrielle held the coffin-like box fast in her 
little hands as the train carried her swiftly to 
the great city. In the depot a white-haired 
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man, with a gentle face, accosted her at once | came to open the gates of another Paradise, so 
in her beloved French. | soon to close and leave ber in darkness. 

“You are Mam’selle Duvergne,” he said: | And Blanche Delmayne, who had entreated 
“this is an introduction,” and he tapped the | her old teacher to let her know how it fared 
violin case; ‘‘but you should not have wept | with her “‘dear young friend,’’ knew in a few 
yourself blind. It is hard to leave friends! days that she had sailed away, away from the 





Ah, me! 1 know! Come, my wife waits break- | 


fast for us! How is Miss Delmayne?”’ 

‘“* Well,” Gabrielle answered, already cheered 
by the kindly voice. 

“‘Yes; she was good scholar, play rapidly 
and brilliantly, but no music, no music! Great 
noise! much show! no soul!” 


After breakfast the professor went to his | 


pupils and Gabrielle remained with his wife, 
till latein the afternoon, when he came in with 
another gentleman. 

**Now you will sing for us,’’ he said, opening 
the piano, and putting some sheets of music 
upon it. 

Gabrielle smiled, as she recognized the old 
exercises over which she had spenf hours under 
her father’s tuition, and the certainty of suc- 
cess in rendering them gave her voice strength 
and confidence. Another and another were 
added, and still the clear, pure voice rose true 
and powerful, till one wondered where it was 
prisoned in the little figure. 

“You have been well taught,’’ said the pro- 
fessor. 

“Papa began to teach me when I was but a 
very little girl, and he took great pains,” said 
Gabrielle, modestly. “I did practice many 
hours each day upon the same music you give 
me now.” 

‘“‘Hm—yes,”’saidthe tl orgentleman. “Let 
her take your place, Lagrange, and sing us 
something of her own selection.” 

The little fingers touched the keys of the 
magnificent piano lovingly for a moment. 
Then, after a brilliant prelude, Gabrielle sang 
the Casta Diva. Finding no comment as the 
last note quivered into silence, she sang seve- 
ral arias from modern operas. Then after a 
long silence, she swept her hands in a few 
chords, and sang ‘‘ Home, sweet. home.” 

There was no effort to display the marvellous 
flexible voice. Simple and true every note lin- 
gered upon the air with a pathetic force only 
heart music can ever evoke. The brilliant 
arias had drawn forth no applause, but when 
’ the simple ballad was finished, the two gentle- 
men rose and extended their hands to the 
young girl. 

“You are a born musician,” the professor 
said. 

“You must be one of us,”’ said his compan- 
ion, and Gabrielle knew her fate was sealed. 
The ocean would roll soon between her and 
the brown-eyed hero who had played with her 
heart. But she would have her life, the life 
her father had made for her, the life that 
seemed all happiness before Max Devereaux 


mother love of the invalid who fretted sorely 
| for the sweet young face, away from Max De- 
| vereaux, who gnawed his moustache and railed 

at woman’s perfidy. For Blanche, in her sweet- 
| est tones, had told her friends at the breakfast 
| table what she termed a charming romance. 

The tale was not a long one, but it told of a 

lover of the dark-eyed governess, who had 
pined in France for the fair face, and had come 
'to New York with his mother to seek her. 
| How a letter summoned the French girl to her 
| adorer, and she had gone gladly to meet the 
| mother’s welcome, and return to France a 
happy bride. 

‘‘IT wanted her to wait to bid you all fare- 
well,’’ said Blanche, “ but she was always shy, 
| and she was impatient to see the lover she 
| feared had forgotten her. So I let her go this 
| morning.”’ 

There were some ten or twelve listeners to 
this little story, which certainly did credit to 
Miss Delmayne’s imagination, and Max Deve- 
reaux could scarcely suppose it was meant for 
his ear alone. His fa$t friends, the children, 
could only tell him .Miss Duvergne was gone 
when they wakened in the morning, and the 
coachman knew only that he “druv her to the 
station sure, without any luggage sure but a 
box like a baby’s coffin, an’ her veil down that 
he couldn’t see the face of her.’’ 

So the love dream was shattered, the fair 
ideal only a woman to lead on a rich suitor, 
with the heart full of another love. 
tried to dismiss it lightly, but it would not go. 
The soft, fawn-like eyes haunted him, the 
echoes of the sweet voice lingered ever in his 
heart. He left Yonkers soon, and spent some 
months travelling, sketching, and ‘‘ye gods 
and little fishes!’ writing poetry! It never 
saw the light. After the attack was over, the 
author had the grace to consign the “ wails of 
a bleeding heart’’ and ‘‘odes to a false one’’ to 
the flames, and Gabrielle never knew how her 
dark eyes and perfidy had been put into blank 
verse, or woven into rhyme. 

But to Blanche Delmayne's intense disgust, 
Max Devereaux did not transfer his affections 
from black eyes to blue ones, and she saw him 
only as often as a friendly courtesy required 
for two long years. 

The winter was opening gayly, two years 
after Gabrielle Duvergne left New York, when 
a concert was advertised, which drew Max 
Devereaux’s attention at once. 

“Miss Duvergne!’’ he said, stopping before 
a flaming placard. ‘“‘CanitbeGabrielle? Miss, 
well, that may be the old stage trick! She may 
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be married, widowed! Bah! I will forget! 
No! I will hear her!” 


Blanche Delmayne formed the same resolu- | 


tion, but resolved also to work upon the girl 
again, by gratitude this time. 

“If she has succeeded she owes it all to me,”’ 
she thought, “‘and she shall see Max Deve- 
reaux at my side.’’ 

The last was not easily managed. Max de- 
clined a dinner invitation on the evening of the 
concert, but was captured loitering at the en- 


trance of the hall, and carried in triumph to a | 


seat beside the beautiful blonde. She was very 


feathery curls over her forehead, and a bril- 
liant color upon her round cheeks. Even the 


soft white opera cloak, thrown coquettishly | 


over her snowy shoulders, added to her charms. 
There were solos and choruses, and when 
Max felt that patience had ceased to be a vir- 


tue, the leader conducted to the front of the 


platform a little figure in soft white lace, with 
pearls on the snowy throat and in the tiny ears. 
She sang, carrying every heart with her by that 
wondrous voice; but Max could have wept as 
he listened. 

For the beauty that had been ever delicate 
and fragile, was now etherealized till the wo- 
man, a child no longer, looked like an inspired 
spirit as she sang. The fair face, wasted and 
sad,'the great eyes full of a mournful intensity, 
the little hands pitifully tiny and thin. Even 
while he watched her, his soul in his eyes, she 
looked toward him, and saw Blanche and 
Max Devereaux, the one in bridal white, she 
thought, the other—oh ! that other’s face faded, 
faded as the room reeled around her, the song 
died upon her lips, and a tiny thread of crim- 
son, her life blood, came from them upon her 
lace dress. Max started as the leader caught 


the fainting figure, and Blanche knew her farce | 


was played out, and she had lost him. 

Across the hall, unheeding wondering looks, 
Max gained the door. Across the pavement to 
the entrance at the back, was but a moment’s 
work. He was well known there, being fond 
of the society of artists, and had no difficulty 
in gaining admittance to the little room where 
Gabrielle lay upon a lounge, struggling back 
to consciousness, a physician already bending 
over her. 

“Will she die?” 

There was such agony in the whisper, that 
the doctor looked up, to meet such imploring 
eyes as moved even his professional calm. 

“‘It is too soon to say,” he said, gently, and 
Max turned to the leader. 

‘“Where is her husband ?”’ 

“She has none. She has never been mar- 
ried. I took her with us two years and more 
ago from New York.”’ 

It was a lie then, this lover from France. 
While the treachery smote upon him, Max saw 





the dark eyes open and rest upon his. A faint 
smile hovered over the wan lips. 

“*Max!”’ the faint voice whispered. 

*“*T am here!” he said, kneeling beside her ; 


i *T am here, never to leave you again, Ga- 


brielle.”” For in that smile he read the secret 
that had wasted the fair young life, the treach- 
ery that had thrust her forth, and belied her 
truth. 

“Ah,” she sighed, ‘‘I can die now!”’ 

“You must keep her quiet. Do not let her 
speak,’’ the doctor whispered. ‘‘It is her only 


| chance for life to keep quiet.”’ 
handsome on this night, in pure white and | 
diamonds, with her blonde hair in a thousand | 
| found youat last! You will let the doctor save 


‘*Gabrielle,’? Max whispered, “‘ you will live 
for me! You cannot die now, when I have 


you, for me, Gabrielle, for my love, my wife! 

‘*For you!” she whispered. 

It was a long struggle. Max brought the old 
housekeeper from Mott Haven for a nurse, and 
when the songstress was able to whisper the 
words that bound them together, Gabrielle be- 
came Max Devereaux’s bride. 

Slowly she recovered her health, and was 
beautiful as before the impress of sorrow soft- 
ened the delicate loveliness Max loved, but the 
glorious voice never returned. It was the price 
Gabrielle paid for happiness. 


—- aoe — —— 
THE SNOW. 


BY F. T 








THE snow is lying all pure and white, 
The barren earth to hide; 

Like a mantle it covers it from our sight, 
And clothes it as a bride. 


It clings to the tiny shrubs and trees, 
To the cottage and the hall; 

With an ever-watchful eye it sees 
And knows just where to fall. 


It covers the withering, dying grass, 
And the garden bare and brown; 

’Tis heaped on the barren hill in a mass, 
As it into the vale sinks down. 


And 80, as the snow hides from our sight 
The wintry, bare, bleak earth, 

And gives it a garment spotlessly white, 
As if to await its new birth— 


Just so does the Word of God tell us 
Our sins shall be covered o’er, 

If we have but faith to look up from the dust, 
And arise and sin no more. 
Aye, though they be of the crimson dye, 
There’s a garb that can hide them a!!, 
That can cover them from his piercing eye, 
And prepare us for our final call. 

But where, oh, where is this purity found, 
This brilliant and glorious dress ? 

’Tis He who once trod this lowly ground, 
*Tis the Lord Our Righteousness. 


—_- a -—_—_ 


DEFERENC:# often shrinks and withers as 
much upon the approach of intimacy as the sen- 
sitive plant does upon the touch of one’s finger. 
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MISS LEAMINGTON’S ADVEN- 
TURE. 


BY SYDNEY BERNAL. 














Miss LEAMINGTON was a young lady of about 
twenty. To deseribe her one does nut need a 
pen dipped in roseate hues or poetical similes, 
for she prided herself on being extremely prac- 
tical, commonplace, and “with no nonsense 
about her.”” The conviction that she possessed 
these qualities, whether thoroughly well-found- 
ed or not, gave her a certain independence of 


éemeanor, which some persons professed to | 


admire, but which others considered to invest 
her with a kind of ‘“‘stand-off-ishness,”” which 
kept them, especially the beaux of the neigh- 
borhood, considerably at a distance. 


The young lady in question was spending a | 


month with May Ogilvy, an intimate friend, 
whose home was in one of the prettiest nooks 
among those beautiful hills of Elk Creek, whose 
glens and dales abound in so many stories of 
love, romance, and adventure. The youths of 
the neighborhood, I repeat, were rather in awe 
of Miss Leamington on account of her inde- 
pendent ways ; but when it is taken into con- 
sideration that their only idea of womanhood 
appeared to be that of a pink-and-white beauty 
who could strum upon the piano, with an utter 


disregard of all musical laws, the accompani- | 


ment to some sentimental ditty, discoursive of 
hearts and the moon, one cannot wonder that 
Miss Leamington did not receive that share of 


attention on which May alone had counted to | 


enliven the dulness of a country visit. How- 
ever, being naturally rather indolent in charac- 
ter, Miss Ogilvy contented herself by allowing 
her guest to have her own way, and to amuse 
herself after her own fashion. 

The young lady accordingly set herself dili- 
gently to work to see all that was to be seen in 
this lovely out-of-the-way place, without pay- 
ing much beed to the comments of her neigh- 
bors. 


Every one knows, who has ever lived in the 


country (the bona fide country I mean, not the 
pretty villas, which transplant to their leafy 
yslades the manners of the city), every one 
knows, I say, that unconscious as Miss Leam- 
ington was of the attention she attracted, every- 


one of the rural population observed and | 


watched with the greatest curiosity all her 
pranks and doings; from Jennie Jones, the 
farmer’s daughter on the next place, to little 
white-headed Fritz, the son of Pompernickel, 
the cooper, who ran out on the road-side every 
day to watch her as she dashed by on Medora, 
her beautiful gray mare. 

Along the shady, mossy banks of the creek 
she would ride entirely alone, for May was too 
timid to join her, watching the foaming eddies 
that leaped and tumbled in silvery froth against 
the shining black bowlders of slate-rock that 
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formed the bed of the streain ; orin perfect de- 
light revelling in the beauty of the precipitous 
banks where the gray rocks were wreathed and 
| draped with such lovely curtains of trailing 
vines and nodding ferns; where little streams 
| sprang laughing and leaping from the distant 
| heights, and sprinkled the-whole wealth of 
| green foliage and starry wild-flowers with a 
| perpetual showery mist. She would drop the 
rein on Medora’s glossy neck, and leaning over 
her side grasp from the overhanging rock 
great bunches of crimson columbine, whose 
bells shook and trembled in the summer wind 
among the crevices where their tiny roots were 
planted in some mossy bed ; and wreathe Me- 
dora’s bridle with long, misty sprays of the 
| feathery white clematis that swayed like veils 
of gossamer among the pendent branches of 
the willows. In fact, in spite of the practical 
| side of her nature, as is often the case in tem- 
| peraments like hers, there was another phase 
of Miss Leamington’s character, which was 
deeply, passionately poetic. She could not 
pass a gleam of sunshine on a green cushion 
of moss, or a deep, still pool where tree and 
| sky and cloud were mirrored with exquisite 
| precision, nor, indeed, any of Nature’s ever- 
| recurring bits of loveliness without an indefin- 
able, inexpressible delight springing up within 
| her breast. 
May who was always surrounded by a bevy 
| of gentlemen, and was, in fact, quite the belle 
of the neighborhood, was wont to laugh much 
at her friend’s great fondness for ‘“ views ;” 
and when the latter compelled whichever coun- 
| try gallant happened to be at her side, to let 
down innumerable “‘ bars”’ that she might reach 


might feast her eyes on some magnificent pros- 
| pect of the beautiful Elk Creek valley stretch- 
| ing for miles at her feet, and vanishing dimly 
away at last among the distant, misty blue 
river hills, her young hostess passed on indif- 
ferent, with an utter disregard of the beauty 
which had surrounded her all her life, 

Persons often wondered at the intimacy 
which existed between the two girls so unlike 
in every particular; but May Ogilvy, in spite 
of her indolent ways in general, had a passion- 
| ate admiration for her friend’s unquestionable 
| cleverness and wit, which roused her into a 
most earnest defence of her favorite when any 
venturesome swain presumed to question her 
attractiveness. Miss Leamingtou’s warm heart 
could not resist the devotion of her somewhat 
silly little friend, and so her fond and humble 
admiration won her at Jast a hearty return for 
one of those school-girl passions which often 
| outlast what we call the more serious ones of 
life. 


The little parish church lay full five miles 
| from Wildfell Hall, and every Sunday morn- 
| ing Mr. Ogilvy, or “the Squire’ as he was 


some spot remote from the road where she . 
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MISS LEAMINGTON'’S ADVENTURE. 





generally called, ordered out the heavy family 
carriage, with its pair of stout bays, to trans- 
port himself, wife, and daughter, and any 
guests who might be staying at the Hall, to the 
morning service. 

Now, in the delicious September mornings 
Belle could not endure the slow, monotonous 
dragging of the heavy vehicle up and down the 
steep, hilly roads, when her own pretty Medora 
was Standing in the stable pawing the ground 
with impatience to be out in the fresh autumn 
air; so, laughingly resisting, in her own de- 
cided way, every effort of the somewhat prim 
old squire to persuade her to appear in public 
for the first time with all due decorum, she 
buttoned her habit, which fitted closely to a 
straight, rounded figure, that was really very 
graceful and stylish, fastened a little velvet 
eap, with a soft black plume, over her waving 
blonde hair, and mounted Medora with the 
light, elastic spring that always marks the av- 
complished horsewoman. 

Our heroine, in fact, knew that she looked 
her very best in the saddle, and really she and 
Medora made quite a pretty picture as they 
waited in front of the Hall while the squire 
packed away the voluminous flounces of his 
‘*feminines,”’ as hecalled them, in the carriage. 
Although the small nose, that its possessor usu- 
ally designated as a “‘snub,’”’ did come under 


that ignominious category, it gave quite an | 


arch expression to a face whose only really 
pretty feature was a pair of bright hazel eyes ; 
eyes that were beautiful with the soft sheen of 


some brown mountain pool, where among the | 


dark mysterious depths, fleeting gleams of sun- 
shine float and quiver and tremble in the liquid 
shadows ; eyes that were serious and earnest, 
yet could dance with fun, and illumine the 
whole face with their flashing light. 

Miss Leamington cantered slowly by the 
side of the carriage for the first half mile; 
then, feeling the quick, impatient pulls that 
Medora gave to the bit as she held her back, 
announced her intention of riding forward. 

‘“‘Which way will you go?” she asked, as 
she looked back in passing the carriage. “By 
the long road, or by the Abbotsford bridle- 
path?” 

Now the long road wound around the hill- 


sides, and was that generally used by vehicles, | 


a 4 wvcegnany Same 








but it was somewhat tiresome to the equestrian | 
| distant fence, when a cultivated and well- 


on account of the steep, stony hills; while the 
bridle-path, crossing the creek at the ford, and 
winding through the shady, park-like grounds 
of Abbotsford, abounded in long reaches of 
smooth, green lanes delightful for an easy 
hand-gallop. 

There had been a Trappist monastery on the 
place in the old colonial days. The church 
itself retained the name of the order, although 
even the memory of the close-shaven monks 
had passed away from the green aisles where 
they had trodden long ago. Their names, 
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however, clung, as names will, around their 
ancient haunts, and ‘‘ The Abbots’ Ford’”’ and 
‘* Abbotsford Bridge”’ still remained to whisper 
to the present generation their tales of the 
traditional past. 

Mr. Armitage, too, who had inherited the 
property where the monastery stood, had given 
the name to his own stately home, so that 
when Belle crossed the creek, and unchained 
the little gate that opened directly on the ford- 
ing, the road of which she had spoken stretched, 
with all its tempting verdure, directly before 
her. It was, however, scarcely more than a 
path, and the overhanging Loughs of the trees 
rendered it disagreeable for carriages. 

“Well, I’ll meet you at the church-gate,” 
she called back, as they parted at the fording. 

A bright color flushed her cheek as she 
started off at a lively pace, and Medora arched 
her neck like a peacock and tossed her mane 
as she felt the loosened rein. 

In spite of her usual sang froid, Belle could 
not help feeling that her color deepened as she 
rode up alone to the churech-gate. The carriage 
was not yet in sight, and groups of men, some 
old, some young, some rough and sunburnt, 
others of a somewhat more polished exterior, 
lounged about under the trees or on the church 
steps, the ladies for the most part having 
quietly taken their places inside the church. 
She rode back to the brow of the nearest hill, 
but could see no signs of the carriage. The 
truth was that some unlucky bolt had broken, 
and the squire was at that moment, hot and 
excited, fuming on the roadside at the delay. 
Miss Leamington, however, acting upon her 
usual principle of having ‘‘no nonsense about 
her,’’ determined to face the dilatory worship- 
pers in the church-yard, to dismount, fasten 
Medora to the rack herself, if necessary, and 
quietly enter the church. 

This she proceeded to do, and endeavored to 
accomplish with her accustomed coolness ; but 
the cool stares with which her arrival was re- 
garded caused the color in her cheeks to deepen 
into a crimson stain as, springing lightly te the 
ground, she led Medora in the direction of the 
horse-rack. Not one of the spectators came 
forward to assist her, and she found, upon 
reaching the rack, that every place was filled. 
She therefore was about to lead her away toa 


modulated voice just behind her said, in a 
clear, full baritone, ‘‘ Allow me.”’ 

She looked straight up into the speaker's 
face, and smiled quite a grateful, humble smile 
for the independent Miss Leamington, as the 
dark-eyed stranger led Medora away, and fas- 
tened her securely. Then, drawing her long 
skirt through her arms, and with her small 
head lifted to its loftiest height, without 
casting a single glance at any of the faces that 
regarded her with such undisguised curiosity. 
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Miss Leamington ascended the steps and walked 
into the church. 


Whether from an inward conviction that her 
vaunted self-possession had for once failed her 
under the force of circumstances, or from some 
other unexplained or inexplicable feeiing, Miss 
Leamington made no mention to her friends 
of the little episode in the church-yard. She 
returned as she had come, by the Abbottsford 
path, and reached Wildfell in time to divest 
herself of her riding-habit, and come down 
dressed for dinner, when the carriage drove up 
to the door. 





Mrs. Ogilvy brought her an invitation to 
dine the next day from Mrs. Armitage, whom, 
indeed, she had known very well in her own 
city home. 

“Oh, yes!’ she answered, in quite a pleased 


tone, “I always liked Mrs. Armitage, and | 
_ smooth cheek that lay against her shoulder. 


Lily is such a dear, lovely girl. Of course you 


are going, Amy?”’ she said, inquiringly. 
‘“*No,”’ replied Amy, with a petulant shrug | 


of her pretty shoulders, ‘‘1 don’t intend to go. 
That conceited brother of hers is home again, 
and he considers himself so immensely superior 
to every one since his return from abroad, that 
he never pays the least attention to poor me; 
and well you know, Belle, I’m not at all ac- | 
customed to be neglected by gentlemen,”’ said 
Amy, drawing in her rosy chin with an air of | 
conscious importance; ‘‘and I certainly am | 
not going to submit to being snubbed by Phil 
Armitage !’’ 

Belle laughed. “Well, Amy, I'd like to 
see the man on earth who could make me stay | 
away from a delightful place like Abbotsford, 
if 1 chose to go, simply because he did not care | 
to pay me attention. I like Mrs. Armitage, | 
and I like Lily, and besides that there is so 
much that is interesting to see in the dear 
quaint old place, that I never should think of 
a man the whole time I was there, unless it 
were to fancy the ghost of some old friar | 
roaming about the green alleys and gardens. | 
Well, if you and Mrs. Ogilvy are not going, I | 
shall ride Medora. What a delicious day it | 
will be !”" 

Miss Leamington accordingly paid her visit | 
to Abbotsford the next day; dined, inspected | 
the convervatories, wandered with Lily over 
the grounds, and then prepared to take her | 
departure. 

“T have had the most charming day!’ she 
said to her hostess, as she bade her good-by. 

Of the brother she had seen nothing; the 
report of his return had evidently been un- 
founded, and Amy’s vanity had prevented her 
from enjoying one of the most delightful of | 
visits. However, Miss Leamington was glad, | 
for one reason, that her friend had stayed at 
home. She herself had come and gone at her 
own pleasure, and she had not been shut up 
in that stuffy old coach. | 


| 


| certainly beautiful. 





“She is a pleasant girl,’’ Mrs. Armitage 
said, as Lily and she stood on the broad stone 
porch watching Belle’s graceful figure as she 
sped away on her pretty Arabian. ‘ There is 
something so fresh and breezy about her, like 
a breath of mountain air, and she is so different 
from that insipid Amy Ogilvy, I wonder what 
can draw the two together ?”’ 

**I fancy it is because Miss Leamington is so 
affectionate,’’ Lily answered, ‘‘and Amy loves 
her se dearly, she has to return it for mere 
generosity’s sake. But, mamma, do you think 
her pretty?” 

‘“‘Who? Miss Leamington? No, my dear, 
not pretty exactly, but she has a very striking 
face, very; better than pretty, and her eyes are 
She is very stately and 
graceful, too; in fact, I admire her extremely, 
much more than I do many of your pet beau- 
ties, Lily,’’ she continued, patting the soft, 


Meanwhile the subject of this criticism can- 
tered along the green springy turf, and descend- 
ed the hill to the little gate at the fording. She 
unfastened the chain that held the gate, and 
passing through it, closed it again. She then 
recollected that Lily Armitage had cautioned 
her to secure the chain completely, because a 
few days before, some cattle browsing along 
the creek had entered by this gate, and com- 
mitted some depredations in the grounds. 
Holding the rein firmly in her left hand, she 
bent over the bars, and endeavored with the 
right to secure the fastening. Finding that it 
was impossible to do this in her present posi- 
tion, she dismounted, leaving the mare to nip 


| a few blades of the tender sweet grass that 


grew along the margin of the stream. 
And now occurred what ever afterwards 


_ Miss Leamington was pleased to term “her ad- 


venture.”’ She succeeded in fastening the gate, 
and raising her dress again which, both hands 
being occupied, had fallen unheeded on the 
grassy path, turned to remount Medora. But 
Medora was a city steed, and rejoiced as much 
in her holiday freedom as her young mistress ; 
indeed, perhaps a certain similarity of disposi- 
tion may have accounted for the strong attach- 
ment thatexisted between thetwo. Therefore, 
when Miss Leamington called her favorite, and 


| with insinuating mien walked towards her with 


her right hand outstretched to grasp the bridle 
as soon as she should be near enough, Medora, 
with a kind of twinkle in her full, black eye 
as she glanced back to watch the movements 
of her mistress, quietly trotted off into the 
very centre of the broad, shallow stream, and 
bent her head down to the swiftly-flowing water 
to indulge in a hearty dranght of the delicious 
element. 

Miss Leamington gazed after her with a kind 


of helpless astonishment written on her fea- 


tures. Here was a quandary! There was no 
bridge in sight; the old Abbotsford bridge, 
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crossing the country road being fully a quarter 
of a mile above the fording which led into the 
private grounds. It would have been very 
little trouble to a young lady of Miss Leaming- 
ton’s enterprising disposition to walk that dis- 
tance and cross both comfortably and safely ; 
but then Amy was such a goose! If Medora 
were to arrive riderless at Wildfell (and she 
had no doubt determined to proceed in that di- 
rection, as having satisfied her thirst she was 
now quietly walking up the road on the other 
side of the creek) Amy would imagine all sorts 
of horrors! That her guest had been thrown, 
drowned, or at any rate killed in some fashion 
or other. 

The creek was shallow at this point, as might 
be expected from its haying been chosen as a 
crossing-place, and the quick, bright eyes of 
our heroine noticed that a little to the right of 
the fording there was a ledge of rock that 
seemed to be only about a foot below the sur- 
face of the water, and extended, in a diagonal 
direction, entirely across the stream. 

Therefore, deliberately seating herself on 
the green, mossy bank, she proceeded to divest 
herself of her shoes and stockings, and after 
drawing the long riding skirt securely through 
her belt, and with a dainty gaiter in each hand, 
she walked a short distance up the bank and 
plunged two remarkably small white feet into 
the rippling, shining waves. 

The ridge of slate which ran across the creek 
was quite slippery with the constant action of 
the water, and Miss Leamington had scarcely 
taken more than one or two steps than she per- 
ceived that her undertaking promised to be less 
easy of execution than she had supposed. She 
looked up and down the banks of the creek, 
and no human creature was in sight. Then 
she laughed a gay, ringing laugh at the ridicu- 
lousness of her position, as she stood in the 
centre of the splashing current, balancing her- 
self on the slippery rock, her pretty figure 





swaying and bending as she endeavored to | 


steady herself, and every now and then first 
one and then the other of the hands, which 
still grasped tightly the little boots, flying up 
into the air, as she tried by these gymnastics to 
preserve her equilibrium. She succeeded finally 
in reaching the opposite bank in safety, though 
her garments were considerably splashed by the 
leaping waves. 

The weather had become quite sultry in the 
middle of the day; one of those lingering hot 
days of September that seera to oppress one 
quite as much asin mid-summer, and by this time 
Miss Leamington was ina profuse perspiration, 
as she prepared to seat herself on the bank and 
put on her shoes. Medora was grazing quietly 


beside her, and before performing this duty, | 


which would certainly have made her look a 
little less aboriginal, she again endeavored to 
entice the pretty Arabian to her side. 

But Medora started up the road, her mistress 


following, always just on the point of catching 
the bridle, yet always eluded by the quickened 
pace which followed each backward glance of 
the mare’s bright eyes. This pantomime con- 
tinued for at least three-quarters of an hour. 
The road began to ascend a steep hill, the color 


_in Miss Leamington’s face deepened from red 


to crimson, from crimson to purple, as, strug- 
gling to keep up with Medora’s accelerated 
gait, she ran and puffed, and panted behind 
her in the heat. She could scarcely under 
any other combination of circumstances have 
looked so entirely plain and unattractive. She 
began to despair of catching the mare at all, 
and resigned hergelf with as good a grace as 
was possible, to walking the whole five hot 
miles back to Wildfell. 

At this juncture she spied, just ascending the 
other side of the hill, a man’s tall figure, and 
throwing up her hands and shouting with all 
her might, she called upon the new-comer to 
stop her refractory steed. But the animal see- 
ing herself thus cut off, suddenly shot into the 
open gate of a barn-yard that opened on the 
road-side, the man in full pursuit, and Miss 
Leamington half running, half walking, as ra- 
pidly as possible up to the scene of action. 
By the time she reached the place she had 
recognized the features of her friend of the 

churchyard, who had sueceeded at last in catch- 
| ing Medora, and was quietly leading her back 
into the road. 

Miss Leamington thanked the stranger most 
profusely, and was about to accept his offer of 
assistancein remounting, when, glancing down 
at her bare, dusty feet, she suddenly became 
more purple than ever, as she saw that she 
| had forgotten entirely to put on her shoes and 
| stockings. The stranger bent an amused 
| glance at the embarrassed girl as he looked 
| into her face. . 

‘* Now tell me,”’ he said; ‘‘how did you hap- 
pen to let the mare get away from you?” 

Miss Leamington, with all the composure 
' she could muster, endeavored to give an ac- 
' count of her proceedings, omitting, however, 
| the episode of her having walked barefooted 
| through the water in pursuit of her steed. 

‘But how did you get over the creek?’’ per- 
| sisted her remorseless interlocutor, who ap- 
| peared to take some inward delight in adding 
| to her evident embarrassment. 

“Why, I—well, I suppose—any way,”’ blurted 
| out Belle in despair, ‘‘I came right through the 
| creek !”” 

“Do you mean to say you waded it?’’ con- 
| tinued her persecutor, as he burst into a hearty 
laugh. ‘Excuse me, but it is such a very 
| funny idea!’ 
But Belle, by this time, was thoroughly in- 
' dignant, and turned away with a little toss of 
her head. Her young deliverer touched his 
hat, and with a queer smile on his face pro- 
, ceeded to continue his walk in the direetion of 








to 


Miss Leamington ascended the steps and walked 
into the church. 


Whether from an inward conviction that her 
vaunted self-possession had for once failed her 
under the force of circumstances, or from some 
other unexplained or inexplicable feeling, Miss 
Leamington made no mention to her friends 
of the little episode in the church-yard. She 
returned as she had come, by the Abbottsford 
path, and reached Wildfell in time to divest 
herself of her riding-habit, and come down 
dressed for dinner, when the carriage drove up 
to the door. 

Mrs. Ogilvy brought her an invitation to 
dine the next day from Mrs. Armitage, whom, 
indeed, she had known very well in her own 
city home. 


“Oh, yes!’ she answered, in quite a pleased | 
tone, “I always liked Mrs. Armitage, and | 


Lily is such a dear, lovely girl. Of course you 
are going, Amy?” she said, inquiringly. 


““No,”’ replied Amy, with a petulant shrug | 


of her pretty shoulders, ‘1 don’t intend to go. 


That conceited brother of hers is home again, | 


and he considers himself so immensely superior 
to every one since his return from abroad, that 
he never pays the least attention to poor me; 


and well you know, Belle, I’m not at all ac- | 


customed to be neglected by gentlemen,”’ said 
Amy, drawing in her rosy chin with an air of 


conscious importance; ‘‘and I certainly am | 


not going to submit to being snubbed by Phil 
Armitage !’’ 

Belle laughed. “Well, Amy, I'd like to 
see the man on earth who could make me stay 
away from a delightful place like Abbotsford, 
if 1 chose to go, simply because he did not care 
to pay me attention. I like Mrs. Armitage, 
and I like Lily, and besides that there is so 
much that is interesting to see in the dear 
quaint old place, that I never should think of 
a man the whole time I was there, unless it 
were to fancy the ghost of some old friar 
roaming about the green alleys and gardens. 
Well, if you and Mrs. Ogilyy are not going, I 
shall ride Medora. What a delicious day it 
will be !”" 

Miss Leamington accordingly paid her visit 
to Abbotsford the next day; dined, inspected 
the convervatories, wandered with Lily over 
the grounds, and then prepared to take her 
departure. 

“IT have had the most charming day!’’ she 
said to her hostess, as she bade her good-by. 

Of the brother she had seen nothing; the 
report of his return had evidently been un- 
founded, and Amy’s vanity had prevented her 


from enjoying one of the most delightful of | 


visits. However, Miss Leamington was glad, 
for one reason, that her friend had stayed at 


home. She herself had come and gone at her | 


own pleasure, and she had not been shut up 
in that stuffy old coach. 
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“She is a pleasant girl,’’ Mrs. Armitage 
said, as Lily and she stood on the broad stone 
porch watching Belle’s graceful figure as she 
sped away on her pretty Arabian. ‘ There is 
something so fresh and breezy about her, like 
a breath of mountain air, and she is so different 
from that insipid Amy Ogilvy, I wonder what 
can draw the two together ?”’ 

**I fancy it is because Miss Leamington is so 
affectionate,”” Lily answered, ‘‘and Amy loves 
her so dearly, she has to return it for mere 
generosity’s sake. But, mamma, do you think 
her pretty ?’’ 

‘Who? Miss Leamington? No, my dear, 
not pretty exactly, but she has a very striking 
| face, very; better than pretty, and her eyes are 
certainly beautiful. She is very stately and 
graceful, too; in fact, I admire her extremely, 
much more than I do many of your pet beau- 
ties, Lily,’’ she continued, patting the soft, 
smooth cheek that lay against her shoulder. 

Meanwhile the subject of this criticism can- 
tered along the green springy turf, and descend- 
ed the hill to the little gate at the fording. She 
unfastened the chain that held the gate, and 
passing through it, closed it again. She then 
recollected that Lily Armitage had cautioned 
her to secure the chain completely, because a 
few days before, some cattle browsing along 
| the creek had entered by this gate, and com- 
mitted some depredations in the grounds. 
Holding the rein firmly in her left hand, she 
bent over the bars, and endeavored with the 
right to secure the fastening. Finding that it 
was impossible to do this in her present posi- 
' tion, she dismounted, leaving the mare to nip 
a few blades of the tender sweet grass that 
grew along the margin of the stream. 

And now occurred what ever afterwards 
Miss Leamington was pleased to term ‘her ad- 
venture.”’ She succeeded in fastening the gate, 
| and raising her dress again which, both hands 
being occupied, had fallen unheeded on the 
grassy path, turned to remount Medora. But 
Medora was a city steed, and rejoiced as much 
in her holiday freedom as her young mistress ; 
indeed, perhaps a certain similarity of disposi- 
tion may have accounted for the strong attach- 
ment that existed between thetwo. Therefore, 
when Miss Leamington called her favorite, and 
with insinuating mien walked towards her with 
her right hand outstretched to grasp the bridle 
as soon as she should be near enough, Medora, 
with a kind of twinkle in her full, black eye 
as she glanced back to watch the movements 
of her mistress, quietly trotted off into the 
very centre of the broad, shallow stream, and 
bent her head down to the swiftly-flowing water 
to indulge in a hearty dranght of the delicious 
' element. 
| Miss Leamington gazed after her with a kind 
of helpless astonishment written on her fea- 
tures. Here was a quandary! There was no 
| bridge in sight; the old Abbotsford bridge, 
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crossing the country road being fully a quarter 
of a mile above the fording which led into the 
private grounds. It would have been very 
little trouble to a young lady of Miss Leaming- 
ton’s enterprising disposition to walk that dis- 
tance and cross both comfortably and safely ; 
but then Amy was such a goose! If Medora 
were to arrive riderless at Wildfell (and she 
had no doubt determined to proceed in that di- 
rection, as having satisfied her thirst she was 
now quietly walking up the road on the other 
side of the creek) Amy would imagine all sorts 
of horrors! That her guest had been thrown, 
drowned, or at any rate killed in some fashion 
or other. 

The creek was shallow at this point, as might 
be expected from its haying been chosen as a 





crossing-place, and the quick, bright eyes of | 


our heroine noticed that a little to the right of 
the fording there was a ledge of rock that 
seemed to be only about a foot below the sur- 
face of the water, and extended, in a diagonal 
direction, entirely across the stream. 

Therefore, deliberately seating herself on 
the green, mossy bank, she proceeded to divest 
herself of her shoes and stockings, and after 
drawing the long riding skirt securely through 
her belt, and with a dainty gaiter in each hand, 
she walked a short distance up the bank and 
plunged two remarkably small white feet into 
the rippling, shining waves. 

The ridge of slate which ran across the creek 
was quite slippery with the constant action of 
the water, and Miss Leamington had scarcely 
taken more than one or two steps than she per- 
ceived that her undertaking promised to be less 
easy of execution than she had supposed. She 
looked up and down the banks of the creek, 
and no human creature was in sight. Then 
she laughed a gay, ringing laugh at the ridicu- 
lousness of her position, as she stood in the 
centre of the splashing current, balancing her- 
self on the slippery rock, her pretty figure 
swaying and bending as she endeavored to 
steady herself, and every now and then first 


one and then the other of the hands, which | 


still grasped tightly the little boots, flying up 
into the air, as she tried by these gymnastics to 
preserve her equilibrium. She succeeded finally 
in reaching the opposite bank in safety, though 
her garments were considerably splashed by the 
leaping waves. 

The weather had become quite sultry in the 
middle of the day; one of those lingering hot 
days of September that seem to oppress one 
quite as much asin mid-summer, and by this time 
Miss Leamington was ina profuse perspiration, 
as she prepared to seat herself on the bank and 
put on her shoes. Medora was grazing quietly 


beside her, and before performing this duty, | 


which would certainly have made her look a 
little less aboriginal, she again endeavored to 
entice the pretty Arabian to her side. 

But Medora started up the road, her mistress 


following, always just on the point of catching 
the bridle, yet always eluded by the quickened 
pace which followed each backward glance of 
the mare’s bright eyes. This pantomime con- 
tinued for at least three-quarters of an hour. 
The road began to ascend a steep hill, the color 


'in Miss Leamington’s face deepened from red 


to crimson, from crimson to purple, as, strug- 
gling to keep up with Medora’s accelerated 
gait, she ran and puffed, and panted behind 
her in the heat. She could scarcely under 
any other combination of circumstances have 
looked so entirely plain and unattractive. She 
began to despair of catching the mare at all, 
and resigned hergelf with as good a grace as 
was possible, to walking the whole five hot 
mhiles back to Wildfell. 

At this juncture she spied, just ascending the 
other side of the hill, a man’s tall figure, and 
throwing up her hands and shouting with all 
her might, she called upon the new-comer to 
stop her refractory steed. But the animal see- 
ing herself thus cut off, suddenly shot into the 
open gate of a barn-yard that opened on the 
road-side, the man in full pursuit, and Miss 
Leamington half running, half walking, as ra- 
pidly as possible up to the scene of action. 
By the time she reached the place she had 
recognized the features of her friend of the 

| churchyard, who had sueceeded at last in catch- 
ing Medora, and was quietly leading her back 
into the road. 

Miss Leamington thanked the stranger most 
profusely, and was about to accept his offer of 
assistancein remounting, when, glancing down 
at her bare, dusty feet, she suddenly became 
more purple than ever, as she saw that she 
had forgotten entirely to put on her shoes and 
| stockings. The stranger bent an amused 
glance at the embarrassed girl as he looked 
' into her face. . 

‘* Now tell me,” he said; ‘how did you hap- 
pen to let the mare get away from you?” 

Miss Leamington, with all the composure 
she could muster, endeavored to give an ac- 
count of her proceedings, omitting, however, 
| the episode of her having walked barefooted 
| through the water in pursuit of her steed. 

‘But how did you get over the creek ?’’ per- 
sisted her remorseless interlocutor, who ap- 
peared to take some inward delight in adding 
to her evident embarrassment. 

“Why, I—well, I suppose—any way,”’ blurted 
out Belle in despair, ‘‘1 came right through the 
creek !”’ 

“Do you mean to say you waded it?’’ con- 
tinued her persecutor, as he burst into a hearty 
laugh. ‘‘Excuse me, but it is such a very 
| funny idea!” 

But Belle, by this time, was thoroughly in- 
' dignant, and turned away with a little toss of 
her head. Her young deliverer touched his 
| hat, and with a queer smile on his face pro- 
| ceeded to continue his walk in the direetion of 
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Abbotsford. Belle lost no time in remount- | 


ing, and it may be imagined that she punished 


Medora well when once she held the reins | 


again in herown hand. As she dashed up the 
next hill, she glanced back and saw the young 
man standing on the roadside, and apparently 
watching her movements. 

“Shevill be thrown, surely,’’ thought Phil 
Armitage to himself, as he saw her ediminister 


a pretty severe reproof to her disobedient | 


steed. 

But Miss Leamington was too good a rider 
for that, and the young man’s anxiety was 
soon changed to deeided admiration of her 
horsemanship, as he watched her graceful 
figure disappear from his view around a curve 
of the road. 


Philip Armitage mused a good deal as he 
strotie home towards beautiful Abbotsford. 

‘*So that is the Miss Leamington, it appears! 
Humphb! I wonder if I did not miss more than 
I gained by taking myself off this morning? 
That girl looks as if she had something more 
in her than May Ogilvy. But, by Jove! she 
must have cut a figure in the creek !’’ cried the 
young man, bursting out again into a laugh 
that rang like a clarion through the air. “I 


like her face ; at least, 1 did yesterday ; to-day | 


it had the appearance of a full blown peony. 
She must be a determined little piece, though 
she gave me a right cunning, gentle smile yes- 
terday. Well, I’ll make Lily take me over to 


Wildfell to-morrow and introduce me. To be 


sure, L’ve had introduction enough, one would 
think, already,” said the young man to him- 
self, as he sprung along the grassy roadside. 
Miss Leamington, on her part, continued her 
homeward journey in a conflict of emotions. 
Ly this time she was thoroughly angry with 


herself at being caught in such a predicament. | 


‘To be sure, he need not have jaughed in my 
face,”” was her inward comment, as she gave 
Medora’s rein an impatient jerk. 


When a young lady designates a gentleman | 


as “the,” you may know that he has made a 


lasting impression upon her. To be sure, poor | 
Miss Leamington could have no knowledge of 


any other cognomen to bestow upon him, con- 
sidering that there had never been even the 


ghost of an introduction between them, unless | 
Medora could be considered as the medium of : 


his presentation to her acquaintance. Still, as 
Medora did not possess the gift of language, 


Miss Leamington was of course in a blissful | 


ignorance of the name of the stranger who had 


on these two oceasions been the means of as- | 


sisting herin distress. The more Belle thought 
of it, the more mortified and crestfallen she 


became. ‘‘Barefooted, too!” she murmured, | 


as she fairly hid her face in her hands at last. 
However, there was no use in tormenting her- 
self any more about it,.and she shook Medora’s 
rein impatiently and galloped up to the portico 


at Wildfell. Then, running straight to Amy’s 
| room, she poured the whole tale into her ears. 
‘Now, Belle, I must say that it is just like 
| you!”’ said Amy, with an extremely proper 
| and dignified air. “You know such a thing 
could never in this world have happened to me. 
You are always getting into scrapes, with all 
your cleverness. Barefooted, did you say? 
I must say 1 think it was p-nfectly awful! I 
think I should have fainted if Harry Coverdale 
| had seen me in that way.” 

‘Harry Coverdale? It was not Harry Cover- 
| dale! It was the most splendid-looking—I 
mean, a very handsome young man,”’ continued 
Belle, tripping in her speech, and becoming 
| quite rosy as Amy’ roused herself from her 
| sofa to hear this new,development, now quite 
| excited and interested. ; 

| “Who could it be?’ asked Amy, her blue 
| eyes opening wider than ever as she listened. 
| But the mystery remained unsolved; no one 
| could trace the identity of the stranger. 

The very next day Lily Armitage called at 
Wildfell. Belle and Amy both went down to 
the drawing-room; Belle, in her frank, free 
way, rushing in a step in advance of Amy to 
give Lily a kiss of welcome. She had gotten 
into the very centre of the room before she 
saw the figure of a gentleman who stood at 
| the window just behind Lily. As her eyes 

fell upon his face, she turned perfectly scarlet, 
| hesitated, stammered a few words, and then 
| rushed precipitately from the room. Amy 
looked after her in perfect astonishment at the 
| rudeness of her behaviour. This was certainly 

even a step beyond Belle’s privileges of inde- 
| pendence. Then suddenly a light seemed to 
| dawn upon her, and she looked full into Phil 
Armitage’s face, only to meet a pair of smiling 
eyes that seemed perfectly to understand the 
situation. Whereupon, in spite of her dislike 
| of Mr. Armitage, she could not help joining in 
| the hearty laugh which followed. But no per- 
| suasion could induce ‘‘the independent Miss 
Leamington”’ to return to the drawing-room. 
For once she seemed thoroughly conquered 
and subdued. 

Amy Ogilvy, in spite of her usual slowness 
of comprehension, soon perceived that even in 
this visit to her own house; Mr. Philip Armi- 
tage had no intention of deviating from his 
ordinary indifferent manner to her; and that 
he only listened to her conversation that he 
| might learn some particulars concerning her 
friend. Now, as this was the one theme on 
which Amy waxed truly eloquent, it may be 
supposed that the young man’s interest did not 
die out for want of material to feed upon. 

Suffice it to say that, between the wiles of 
Lily to entice her back into the drawing-room, 
May’s connivance in her plots, and the evident 
| determination of the gentleman to waylay her 

in all -her walks and rides, it soon came to pass 

that scarcely a day dawned that Phil Armitage 
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did not spend the greater portion of it by the 
side of Miss Leamington; so that when she 
returned to the city, after a six weeks’ absence, 
she had to break to her mother a secret which 
proved that no slight importance was to be at- 
tached to ‘‘ Miss Leamington’s Adventure.’’ 


Note.—The old monastery referred to in 
the foregoing story is not a flight of fancy. 
The locality is one with which I am very fa- 
miliar, though I have altered the names some- 
what. In the Zrappe parish of Harford Co., 
Md. (which was settled by Catholics), Priest- 
ford bridge is a well-known landmark, and the 
name of a gentleman’s place adjoining it is 
‘*Priestford,’’ lying on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Deer Creek, which empties into the Sus- 
quehanna nearly opposite Port Deposit. 





THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH. 
BY Cc. A. W. 
















ALL the world is bent on getting rich. The 
child, from the moment it begins to realize 
material things, shows a love for money. 
deed, the prime object of life seems to be 
wealth. Many sacrifice principle, and openly 
defy the law, even undergoing public humilia- 
tion and disgrace in order to get it. Others 
assiduously devote their lives and their talents 


fishly hoard it up, for fear some one may en- 
oy itsadvantages. If we stand upona crowded 
roughfare in any of our chief commercial 
ies, and study the faces of the motley throng, 
the greed for wealth is most vividly depicted 
there. It is the same with the poor apple- 
woman and the ragged newsboy, as with the 
opulent trader—all are pursuing the one grand 
object, wealth. More than a competence is 
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is, with one accord, continually striving to at- 
tain the end which we have mentioned. This 
being so, the questions arise, whether the pos- 


| session of wealth results in any material ad- 


In- | 


vantages to the individual, or to society in 
general? and also, whether a person is justified 
in devoting his life and energies to the con- 
summation of this particular task? The true 
and rational basis upon which to consider 
these questions would seem to be, whether the 
object of acquiring wealth is mere personal 
enjoyment, or the alleviation of the intellec- 
tual and physical cravings of mankind, and 
the devotion of it to all works of a deserving 
character. If a man’s object be the former, 
then the struggle for wealth has, in truth, a 
most demoralizing effect. He is laboring for 
self alone, and furnishes a good illustration of 
the remotest limit to which selfishness can be 
carried. He forgets his own early sufferings, his 
own wearying trials and agonizing disappoint- 
ments, and turns a deaf ear to the earnest so- 
licitations for aid by the good people who are 
engaged in commendable undertakings. Such 
a man is not entitled to, and does not receive, 
the respect of society in common, and is looked 
upon as being utterly destitute of sympathy 
for the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, and 
as the very personification of uncharitableness. 

But with what different feelings do we regard 


| the man or woman who'is ever displaying a 


to the accumulation of money, and then sel- | 
| tribution of charity, according to his or her 


| 


| means! 


marked spirit of liberality by the judicious dis- 


We speak of them as benefactors of 
their race, and as evincing a deep interest in 


| the personal welfare and comfort of others. 


In this case the pursuit of wealth is justified 
by the loftiest of motives—that of doing good. 
There is a wide difference between the two 


| objects in acquiring riches, and, from the 


the ery; and yet, when this is obtained, there | 
‘re those who still try to get more into their | 


eMffers. 


We might, from these facts, and with | 


sonie show of excuse, too, entertain the propo- | 


sition\that mankind is universally selfish. 
grasp, and hoard, and take advantage of one 
another, until the inevitable result is seen in 
wide-spread financial distrust. Every man 
seems to be for himself solely. He wants 
wealth and its shallow enjoyments, its insig- 
nificant influence and social exaltation; and 
the prime of his life is spent in concocting and 
) carrying into effect schemes for the rapid in- 
crease of his worldly possessions. Every truly 
noble impulse of his nature, every pure and 
lofty principle implanted in the human breast, 
are wholly lost sight of in the all-absorbing 
race for money ; and when, after the most ex- 
haustive efforts, he succeeds in swelling his 
property, he finds that money, after all, is not 
the true source of human pleasure and enjoy- 

ment. 
It is undeniable that the great human family 


We | 





points given, it is a very easy matter to deter- 
mine in which case the individual and society 
would be benefited. When the world is to 
reap any advantages from the possession of 
wealth, then there is some excuse in trying to 
honestly accumulate as much as possible for the 
purpose; but when money is made the sole 
idea of life, the acme of a person’s ambition, 
it is a question whether the individual and 
society, too, will not be injured rather than 
profited by it. 

It is plainly evident, as a deduction from 
general facts, that many are prompted to the 
pursuit of wealth by an inordinate desire to 
attain social distinction, and to excite the envy 
of others by the dazzling magnificence of their 
surroundings. This class of money-seekers 
erroneously imagine that wealth is “‘allin all,” 
and that its possession is a standing excuse for 
the lack of good personal qualities. When 
Dame Fortune smiles upon them, they at once 
exalt themselves far above their fellow-men, 
who are kept down by the pitiless hand of 
Fate, and manifest a spirit of superciliousness 
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and domination which has the effect only of 
exciting the indignation and disgust of those 
who are accustomed to look upon the affairs 
of the world from a purely philosophical stand- 
point. Aristotle, who possessed in a high 
degree the talent of discrimination, thus truth- 
fully discourses upon the evils of money. He 
says: ‘““Any one, without any great penetra- 
tion, may distinguish the dispositions conse- 
quent on wealth, for its possessors are insolent 
and overbearing, from being tainted in a cer- 
tain way by the getting of their wealth, for 
they are affected as though they possessed 
every good, since wealth is a sort of standard 
of the worth of other things, whence every- 
thing seems to be purchasable by it. * *** 
They are purse-proud, and violate the rules of 
good breeding, from the circumstance that 
every one is wont to dwell upon that which is 
beloved and admired by him, and because 
they think that others are emulous of that of 
which they are themselves.”’ 

We do not agree with this eminently practi- 
cal philosopher in an absolute sense; but, so 
far as the above quotation deals with the ma- 
jority of those who possess wealth, it bears the 
stamp of verity. Not a few of the rich disdain 
such a disposition, and live a truly exemplary 
life. A goodly number of them pay attention 
to the pleadings of the helpless poor, and aid 
them in every way possible. Many of our 
most noted philanthropists have thus secured 
for themselves everlasting remembrance in the 
hearts of the people. But the greater number 
of the wealthy are as remote from a spirit of 
generosity as the sun is from the earth. Every 
feeling of sympathy, practically expressed, is 
utterly foreign to their natures. We assert 
that, so long as this condemnatory spirit is 
dominant with those who possess means, and 
the divine injunction, ‘“‘ Help ye one another,”’ 
is wilfully disregarded, we will never experi- 
ence the essence of public happiness. There 
must be a deeper vein of sympathy running 
through the entire human family; there must 
be a more fervent interest taken in sociological 
studies, with the view of a positive ascertain- 
ment of the rules that are essential to good 
society ; there must be mere generosity and 
heartfelt aid extended to our religious, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions ; there must 
be an abolishment of classes, and the world 
must act in common and sympathetically upon 
all things, before the good seed already sown 
by those who are diligently laboring for the 
complete happiness of man can be brought to 
full fruition. 


—————— oe ————_—— 


THERE are but three kinds of wrongs in our 
lives: The wrongs a man does to his own soul 
or body, or suffers in either ; the wrongs of man 
against his brother man; the wrongs between 
man and woman. 





AUNT MEHITABLE IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY HER NIECE, ALICE. 


LETTER III. 

DEAR Mr. Gopey: We have had a very gay 
time since my last letter. People who live 
here seem to think it a rather dull season ; but 
if this season is dull, 1 don’t know what a gay 
one can be. We are going nearly all the time, 
yet none of the evening receptions have yet 
taken place, at the President’s or Cabinet Minis- 
ter’s, excepting one. These never begin tili 
after New-Year’s day. First we had the Cen- 
tennial Tea Party. (There were several Ger- 
mans before that; but as I was not yet “‘out,”’ 
it was not according to etiquette that I should 
attend them.) This was held in the rotunda 
of the Capitol on the evening of the sixteenth 
of December. The scene, to my unpractised 
eyes, was one of great enchantment. The hall 
was richly hung with flags and escutcheons of 
every. land, mingled with evergreens and nu- 
merous devices. A miniature ship, with men 
casting overboard the famous ‘ Bohea,” was 
one of the most interesting. Cousin Lucy wore 
a gold-colored brocade over a white satin pet- 
ticoat, with a tulle kerchief folded over the 
bosom, and a Martha Washington cap of lace. 
Nat had written to many friends in Virginia, 
and at last succeeded in obtaining the exquisite 
old dress of brocade. Ail the other was easily 
supplied, and he declared he never saw her 
look so beautiful in any costume, and he really 
hoped the old styles would return. As for 
Aunt Mehitable, it was easy enough to induce 
her to wear the Lady Washington dress. She 
had always admired it, and besides she had, as 
many Virginia ladies have, old dresses to suit 
the occasion: A black brocade dress was made 
into a polonaise, and an old gray satin into a/ 
petticoat ; and this, with Swiss muslin kerchief 
and cap, and lavender ribbons and gloves, co*n- 
pleted a most tasteful dress for the dear old 
lady. She went wild over the cups and saucers. 
They charged a dollar for a cup of tea, with the 
cup and saucer ; so we each got one. For my- 
self, I wore a French muslin dress, trimmed 
with Valenciennes, and looped with rose-buds. 
I did not attempt the old style at all, as it was 
proper for me to appear as a school girl until I 
came out. 

Many of the dresses were so old and dis- 
tinguished that they deserve a special record 
in the Lapy’s Boox. Miss Edith Cash wore 
a dress of white satin and old point-lace, 
nearly two hundred years old. Her cap was 
also of point lace, and looked exquisite as a 
frame for her beautiful brunette face. Miss 
Virginia Green wore a white brocade, with 
scarlet flowers, worn at the first reception given 
by “Lady Washington,” as wife of the Presi- 
dent. Miss Louise Meigs wore an apron of 
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mouse-colored brocade, made from a piece of 
one of Martha Washington’s dresses, and also 
carried a watch which once belonged to her. 
Mrs. Henry D. Cooke wore a dark blue brocade, 
embroidered with colored bouquets, which is | 
nearly three centuries old. This dress was | 
trimmed with old family lace. Miss Kitty | 





Cooke carried a fan which once belonged to la | 
Marquise de Lafayette. 

Miss Hattie Riddle wore a corn-colored crépe | 
de chine, which was first worn on the occasion 
of the resignation of General Washington. | 
Miss Carrie Paulding, niece of Admiral Paul- 
ding, wore an old-fashioned dress of white | 
satin, with the extremely short waist and scant 
skirt of the First Empire. 

Miss Ciara Louise Kellogg and Miss Louise 
Wolcott Knowlton, great-granddaughter of 
Oliver Wolcott, were among the great attrac- 
tions at the Connecticut table. Many of the 
ladies wore old-fashioned medallion portraits 
on ivory, instead of the modern locket. 

The President and Mrs. Grant, Colonel and 
Mrs. Fred Grant, General Sherman, King Ka- 
lakaua, and almost everybody else, were pre- 
sent. The King looked to me very much like 
a large, fine-looking mulatto man. He only | 
stopped a short while at the tea-party ; yet long | 
enough to discover that the heliotrope was Miss 
Kellogg’s favorite flower. 

The next evening we attended Miss Kel- | 
logg’s testimonial benefit, upon which occasion 
she gave the beautiful opera of *‘Mignon.” I 
had read Goethe’s *‘Wilheim Meister,” and 
was charmed with the beautiful personations. 
At the close of the dressing-room scene, where 
“‘Mignon’’ was dressed as a page, a perfect 
shower of bouquets were sent and thrown from | 
every direction. Among these was a large and 
beautiful basket of heliotropes, presented by | 
the King, with the Hawaiian and American 
flags crossed above. Mrs. Fred Grant, who was 
seated with the Presidential party in the box | 
opposite that of the King and his suite, also 
presented the fair prima-donna with a basket | 
of rare and beautiful white flowers. 

Miss Kellogg’s singing was superb. I never 
enjoyed an evening so much in my life. When 
at one time the applause was overpowering, | 
Miss Kellogg, after repeatedly bowing her | 
thanks, and the cheers being still repeated, 
stepped forward again with great natvetté, and 
kissed her hand to the audience in every direc- | 
tion. General Sherman, who sat almost directly 
in front of us, kissed his hand in return, with ap- 
parent relish and enjoyment ; and this brought 
still another round of applause from the admir- 
ing audience. The theatre was beautifully 
hung with flags and banners in honor of the | 
King and President. 

Mrs. Fred Grant is a beautiful, piquant, | 
bright-faced brunette, and wore at the opera a 
black silk dress, with white satin bonnet and | 
opera cloak. Some gentlemen who called on | 


| and they could do that, at least. 


| being pre-eminent. 


New-Year’s day tell me that she is exceedingly 
sprightly, intelligent, and interesting in conver- 
sation. Mrs. Sartoris is soon expected home, 
when the family circle will be complete. 

Aunt Hitty, Lucy, and I went to the House 
of Representatives to witness the reception of 
the King by Congress ; but the reception proved 
a small affair, the King remaining but a few 
moments. Speaker Blaine madea short speech, 
but His Majesty could not reply, owing to a 
very bad cold. Of course we were disappointed 
somewhat, but most people went to see him ; 
As for Aunt 
Mehitable, she said King Kalakaua was for all 
the world like Colonel Daniel’s man, Josh. 
She never did see such a likeness. She didn’t 
see anything about him for folks to look at. 
Lucy said she was like a little boy she knew, 
who, when everybody was running to get a 
sight of Emma, Queen of Hawaii, a few years 
since, said, when he caught up with the crowd 
after running himself out of breath, “Oh, she’s 
only a darkey, after all. I wouldn’t ’a’ run so 
if I1’d ’a’ knowed that.”’ 

The President gave a card reception to the 
Cabinet in honor of the King ; also a State din- 
ner. It was said that Mrs. Fish would give a 
lunch in his honor; but I do not know that it 
ever came off. Lucy says her endorsement 


| would have settled the matter with the most 


fastidious, her influence in society matters 
The King has, however, 
been dined and wined since by the leading men 
of New York and Boston. 

During Christmas week there were recep- 
tions and balls given by the Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New England associations, all 
of which were fine affairs of the kind. I at- 
tended that of New York with Nat, under the 
express stipulation with Lucy that I should not 
be introduced to any young gentlemen. The 
hallis very large, and was beautifully decorated 
with flags and evergreens, and hung with cages 
of Canary birds whose voices mingled with the 
truly delicious music. It seemed tome like the 
palace of Aladdin, in its holiday garb, and the 
lovely notes of the “Blue Danube Waltz,” and 
the “‘Thousand and one Nights’’ almost lifted 
me from my feet. My teacher compliments me 
upon my graceful movements in the German, 
so I reckon I'll be able to dance when I’m 
once out. Several gentlemen spoke to Nat, 
and glanced toward me. He said they wanted 
introductions, but he put them off till New- 
Year’s day, when he promised to. introduce 
me, as my coming out would occur a few days 
after. 

For my Christmas presents I received from 
Cousin Nat a dress of the loveliest white gros 
grain, with overdress and ruchings of tulle, 
looped and trimmed with pink rose-buds ; while 


| Luey gave me the loveliest set of pink corals 


I ever beheld. Iam a brunette, you see, and 
scarlet or deep rose color is peculiarly becom- 
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ing tome. This dress was given especially for 
my coming-out party. 
her old brocades, which she says she ’ll never 
wear again, and which she wants me to remodel 
into a faney dress. Then | received a work- 
box, a jardinéere, a box of light kids, a box of 
embroidered handkerchiefs, and other small 
things. 

New-Year’s day came at last. Aunt Hitty 
had personally superintended the cook. Our 
dining-room was beautifully decorated with 
evergreens, flowers, and trailing plants, and 
the table looked beautiful. 
stands and glasses of the new, delicately-col- 


ored Bohemian glass, which is more stylish now | 


than silver, and which looked lovely among 


the banks of moss and flowers, and the little | 
| which time he had introduced the gentlemen, 


troughs filled with geranium and heliotrope. 
Aunt Hitty wore black silk and point lace ; 
Cousin Lucy pearl silk, trimmed with pale 
blue, with her beautiful pearl jewelry, while I 
wore my corn-colored silk with black lace and 
dead goll jewelry. I wore also a cluster of 


scarlet geranium in my hair, one on the left | 
side of my dress-waist, and another to loop up | 
black thread lace, and diamonds; Mrs. Wil- 


my black lace sash. Every one said I looked 
very nice. 

Of course I had a good time. I confess I 
was “‘a little flustrated like’’ at first, as Aunt 
Mehitable would say, because this was a kind 
of coming out of itself, as I was to be intro- 
duced to any young gentlemen that might 
chance to call. I didn’t believe any of these 
would come; but I reckon Nat had something 
to do with it in his sly way, for there were 
plenty of them there—dozens of them. And I 
soon forgot to tremble, and talked as naturally 
and with as much ease as if I had been in Vir- 
ginia, at one of our own little parties. One of 
the foreign attachés, Monsieur Lemoine, was 
especially attentive, and asked me if he might 
not call in the evening after his other calls were 
over. I knew not what to answer; but Lucy 
was listening, though she seemed not to be. 

“No, monsieur,”’ she said, with one of her 
sweet smiles; “but after the German next 
week at *s, where our cousin is to make 
her formal début, we shall be happy to see you 
at our house.” 

He took my hand to make his adieu. ‘I 
will surely meet you, then, at the German. 
Au revoir, ma’amselle !”’ » 

Aunt Hitty declared it to be a case of love 
at first sight, and even Lucy thinks his admira- 
tion very evident. Nat teases me about the 
aristocratie tendencies of American girls, and 
how fond they all are of titles. So I am al- 
ready beginning to discover some of the thorns 
as well as the roses that gtow in the social 
garden of youth. 





eare*for that, no matter what they may say. 
If the young man is as good, and true, and 
noble as he seems, this is more than titles or 


Aunt Hitty gave me | 


Nat had bouglit | 


It is said that M. Lemoine’s | 
father is “le Compté Lemoine,” but I do not | 


honors. But I am not in love with him, and 
shall be careful not to allow myself to be so. 
| Ido not intend to leave behind me the beauti- 

ful spring-time of life, when it is just unfolding 
| to my eyes. “One swallow does not make a 
/ summer,” neither need one admirer make a 
| wedded wife. 


To return to our New Year’s reception. It 
was entirely and altogether enjoyable. Aunt 


Hitty sat upon a sofa near us, and when any 
of her special friends wouid call, she would 
invite them to sit beside her, when the conver- 
sation always floated off to old Virginia, when 
| she would describe the holiday festivities of 
forty years ago, when she was a girl. Nat re- 
mained with us until the hour for calling upon 
the President and other high officials, during 


and set the social machine in motion. Our 
eard-basket contained nearly one hundred and 
fifty cards when we looked it over next day. 
Mrs. Grant wore at her reception black vel- 
vet, with jets and lace, and white roses in her 
hair; Mrs. Fred Grant, lavender silk and point 
lace overdress ; Mrs. Fish, rich blue gros grain, 


liams, turquoise blue silk, rich lace, and dead 
gold jewelry; Mrs. Robeson, pearl silk and 
satin; Mrs. Delano, black velvet ;, Mrs. Jewell, 
sage-green silk and Valenciennes lace ; Madame 
Borges, black velvet; and the wife of the 
Japanese Minister a native Court dress of vel- 
vet, gold, and silver. 

My especial evening came at last—the day 
of days toa young girl. It was ata German 
given by the Club, and presided over by 
one of the first ladies of the land. I will not 
mention names here, as it would savor of ego- 
tism to say exactly at what especial party I 
made my entree intosociety. Besides, I do not 
wish to advertise myself as in the matrimonial 
market. But--it was a most elegant party. 
Nat took me there, and Lucy acted as chaperone. 
Immediately upon entering, I was greeted by 
M. Lemoine, who claimed my hand for the 
dance, saying he had it all arranged with the 
leader of the German. I wore my dress of 
white silk and tulle, with clusters and garlands 
of pink rose-buds, and pink coral jewelry. 
Both Nat and Lucy pronounced the dress per- 
fect. Quite a number of debutants were present, 
and it was strange to see the yoang men gath- 
ering about them, leaving some of the reigning 
belles in the shade. I was introduced to sev- 
eral of the Cabinet ladies present, and I do 
think Mrs. Fish the loveliest lady of her age I 
ever met. How much taste she displays in her 
dress! and how courtly, yet genial, are her 
manners! Of course, her daughter is much 
admired. She has large, soft, brown eyes, and 
blonde hair, with excellent features, and a 
gentle, sweet manner. But I will mention no 
more names here, lest I might be discovered, 








,; and that is what 1 desire to avoid. 
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M. Lemoine was devoted to me the entire 


evening, though I danced with others. He is 
highly cultivated, has travelled much and read 
much, without having lost any of his native 
sense thereby. I have already seen young 
gentlemen here who were sadly spoiled by 
foreign travel, but I think it shows a very 
weak mind. I confess that I like Monsieur 
Lemoine very much. He treats me with the 
deference and respect due only to those much 
wiser and better than I, and this is a great 
deal toa very young girl. But thatis all. He 
will visit us sometimes in the evening, with 
Nat and Lucy’s full consent and approval; 
and I have promised to go with him to see 
Janauschek in ‘‘Chesney Wold.’’ It seems 
strange that such a novice as I should attract 
any one so cultivated. Not that 1 place such 
a very low estimate upon myself. Virginia 
families—1 mean good families—seldom do. 
But there are so many girls in Washington en- 
tirely trained in all the etiquette of society, 
and with such easy, nonchalant manners, that 
I find myself constantly envying them. True, 
I do forget myself often, and feel sure that 
upon such occasions I am more interesting to 
my friends. But Nat says thata girl possessed 
of native modesty is “‘a trump card in society,” 
and he is ‘‘glad I come under that head.”’ I 
laughed, and asked Lucy why she didn’t break 
him of such slang. But she declared he was 
too old to be broken; if she had only known 
him when he was young, there might have 
been some hopes. 

The morning after the German, Aunt Hitty 
let me sleep late, and then came up to my 
room with the most tempting breakfast. 

‘I told you so, Allie,’ she said; ‘‘I always 
knowed you was as pretty as a peach, an’ I’m 
goin’ to write an’ tell your folks all about it. 
Nat says you was the prettiest girl in the room, 
an’ that plenty thought so besides him. An’ 
that young Lemoine’s in love with you, sure. 
But you just shy off. Don’t never let them 
travelled men see that you like ’em, even if 
you do; for they ’ve been around the world so 
much that they know a modest woman when 


they see one; an’ no matter how they may like | 


a gay, chatterin’, loud-voiced woman to talk 


to an’ dance with, that’s not the kind they | 


want for a wife.’’ 
*O auntie, do stop!’’ I cried. ‘I’m sure 
NM. Lemoine don’t think of me fora wife, and 
I know I don’t want a husband for years and 
years yet.”’ 
Last Friday evening we attended Mrs. Fish’s 
first large card reception. 


through the entire evening. 
the most elegant I have ever seen laid, and 


everything was conducted with that perfection | 
of taste for which the distinguished lady is | 


eelebrated. Mrs. Fish wore a dark-blue gros 
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It was a magnificent | 
entertainment, and the house was thronged | 
with the most distinguished people in the land, | 
The supper was | 
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| grain, trimmed with flounces of black thread 
| lace. Her diamonds were superb, and she 

had a cape of ermine thrown about her shoul- 
ders. Miss Edith wore light-blue silk, with 
handsome laces, and hair very becomingly ar- 
ranged. Mrs. Secretary Robeson black velvet, 
decolleté, with lace and diamonds; an aigrette 
of diamonds and white feather in her beautiful 
gray hair. Mrs. Robeson’s hair turned gray 
| when she was quite young, and she is too sen- 
sible a woman to use hair-dye. Besides, every 
one thinks it peculiarly becoming to her. Mrs. 
| General MeKee Dunn is another lady whose 
| gray hair is most becoming. Mrs. Dunn was 
| present at Mrs. Fish’s reception, with the gen- 
eral. Madame de Protestad wore a magnifi- 
cent flowered brocade, with diamonds; Miss 
Jewell, a Russian Court dress of blue and sil- 
ver; Mrs. Noble, of New York, wore an elegant 
cuir-colored gros grain, trimmed with shaded 
brown velvet autumn leaves, diamond orna- 
ments ; Madame Von Overbeck, the daughter 
of Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren, wore white gros 
grain, tulle overdress and ruchings, and dia- 
monds. But it is needless to describe any 
more dresses ; all were elegant. The Foreign 
Ministers with their ladies, Cabinet officers, 
Senators, Representatives, as well as nearly 
all people of distinction in the city, were 
present. 

The next evening we attended the first lite- 
rary reunion of the season at Hon. Horatio 
King’s. It was a very interesting entertain- 
ment, the guests comprising many celebrated 
persons sojourning at the Capital. The lite- 
rary exercises consisted of the reading of a 
translation from one of the old Norse lan- 
guages, preserved in Iceland, of a beautiful 
| love poem a thousand years old. The reading 
and translating were both by Professor Hil- 
gard, of the U.S. Coast Survey, a gentleman 
| more conversant with ancient languages, Nat 
says, than perhaps any other in our city. Miss 
| (or Mrs.) Carter, of Boston, then recited Mrs. 
| Browning’s ‘Mother and Poet,” Bret Tarte’s 
“Tim Flynn,” and an Irish character sketch, 
all in an admirable manner. Nat introduced 
me to, and pointed out to me during the hour 
of social converse, Madame Le Vert, Mrs. Ad- 
miral Dahlgren and her friend Mrs. Conger, 
Mrs. Chapman Coleman, of Kentucky, and 
her daughter, and many other ladies, and the 
Ministers from Austria, Mexico, Italy, and 
Guatemala, and the Swiss Consul General, be- 
sides a large number of artistic and literary 
| celebrities. Among the former was Mr. Pow- 
ell, who painted the “ Battle of Lake Erie,”’ at 
the head of the Senate stairway. We were in- 
vited to visit his studio at the Capitol, which 
we intend doing soon. 








——_—____<eg——-—_— 


Evi men speak that whieh they wish rather 
than that which they know. 
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UNDER THE TREES. 


BY ADDIE F. VAN &. 








GREaT gnarled tree-trunks, lichen-covered, 
rise like giants from the dusty grass ; and amid 


the yellow leaves o’erhead, apples, rosy red, and | 
luscious, purple grapes are swinging lazily; 
while golden rays from the setting sun drop | 


through the tree-boughs upon the turf, and 


lovingly caress it. Now and then a handful of 


gold-brown leaves flutters down beside me, or 
& grape or so pelts the grass where my idle feet 
are hidden, and a little squirrel running up the 


tree stops, and is peering down at me from | 


his leafy fortress. But seeing nothing of it all, 
though it is all about me, I dream, and dream 
while the old trees grow dusky with the even- 
ing shadows of the happy long ago. 

A score of years gone by, my stately school- 
mate, Maud Monteith, her proud head almost 
reaching the branches beneath which I am rest- 
ing, stood on the tips of her slender feet, her 
full red lips parted slightly in their eagerness, 
and the taper fingers vainly striving to catch 
a bunch of grapes swinging idly just beyond 
their grasping. 

“Maud,” said I, at last, “do content your- 
self with one of the lower clusters, and come 
over here and rest.” 

“I will now,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause, “‘for see!’’ and with the light of triumph 
flashing in her large black eyes, she extended 
the obstinate bunch, and throwing herself upon 
the rustic bench beside me said, lightly : ‘“‘See, 
Addie, if these aren’t a little sweeter than the 
others !’’ 

“True to yourself, Miss Maud!’ laughed a 
low voice beside us, and Neil Gordon, our near- 
est neighbor, lounged forward and offered her 
his hand. 


place like home ;’ but it must have been stupid 
for Maud. lam sorry,’’ and glancing up I met 
a look of deep reproach from the dusky eyes. 

‘**Did you ever hear, Miss Maud, a little saw 
that runs somewhat this way, ‘Never play 
with edged tools?’”’ 

‘A very cutting remark on a sore subject, Mr. 
Gordon. Good-night!’’ and taking my arm, 
she left him in the orchard and walked slowly 
up to the house. 

Hill, valley, and meadow lay bathed in the 
yellow sunlight, but beneath the trees, where 
the shadows rested darkly, Neil Gordon still 
| stood, deep in some brown study. 

**Poor fellow!” said I at last, as we watched 
him from behind the screening honeysuckle 
' boughs upon: the porch, “how lonely he must 
be with no one but the servants in the gloomy 
old house yonder.” 

We glanced off to where its stately walls 
| gleamed through the elms about it; then 
| Maud's eyes came back again. 

**He needn’t live there if he doesn’t like it, 
I am sure,” she said, coolly. 

“It’s queer,’’ I half soliloquized, ‘“‘that you 
don’t like each other better; I wish you did, 
I’m sure.””’ Whiter than the pearls upon the 
rounded arms, grew the sweet proud lips, and 
the stately head bowed low over the wide stone 
railing against which we were leaning. 

‘‘Maud Monteith! You’— 

**Hush!’’ The jewelled hand was laid tightly 
on my lips. “Say itat your peril!’’ Then she 
laid her face wearily upon my shoulder. ‘‘For- 
give me, Addie, I have grown wild, I think. 
Yes, I love him and he hates me—but promise 
me that whatever happens he shall never know 
| my secret.’’ 

“*T promise,’’ I said, slowly ; ‘‘I swear that 
he shall never know ” 

The sun went down, the sunset flashed and 


| 








Her dusky cheek flushed hotly as he spoke: | faded, and still we had not spoken, till at last, 


but very coolly, with her eyes lifted to his face, 
she responded to his greeting. 


Leaning with careless grace against the tree | 
beside us, he twisted his moustache to hide the | 


when hill and tree and valley stood silent in 
| the darkness, we roused ourselves and went 
| into the house. 
Stately and brilliant, as was her wont, Maud 


smile glimmering in the corners of his hand- | came down to dinner half an hour afterwards. 


some mouth, and asked us when vacation would ° 
be over. 


With a sudden change of manner, Maud | 


| 


sprang from her seat, and tossing back the | 


heavy mass of curls about her face, said, light- 
ly, “To-morrow, fortunately! For of all the 
stupid summers I ever spent, this certainly car- 
ries off the palm !’’ 

“Very complimentary to Miss Addie here!” 
and his eye rested on her quizzically, ‘‘and has 
she, too, found it ‘stupid?’ ”’ 


She had changed her white muslin dress fora 


soft gray silk; great carbuncles, deeper crim- 


son than her lips, were pendent from her ears, 
and gleamed upon her arms and neck, while a 
cluster of them confined the lace upon her 
bosom. 

“How beautiful you look !”’ said I, bending 
her head to meet my lips; ‘‘I hope some one 
comes in to see you.”’ 

“Somebody will, child,”’ said mamma, smil- 
ingly. ‘‘Mr. Gordon came in with your father 


“No,” I said, quietly, ‘“‘I had Maud, you | a moment or so ago.”’ 


know, and beside”—while my eyes wandered 
down the valley to the old stone house with its 
sloping roof and ivy-covered windows, to the 


“Well, I’m very sure he isn’t any more of a 
‘somebody’ than you, dear madam,”’ and sit- 
ting on the low stool at her feet, she laid her 


mossy well and great oak trees around it— | hand caressingly on hers. 
*‘and beside, ‘be it ever so humble, there’s no | 


“Miss Maud, you appear to be extremely 
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fond of tableaux,’’ teased our guest, coming in 
just then. 


‘‘And you of seeing them, sir,’’ she retorted, 


rising. 

Maud could be very entertaining when she 
wished, and she evidently did this evening. 
All dinner time Neil Gordon’s deep gray eyes 
searce left her glowing face, and his applause 
would be accorded very heartily to each one of 
her exquisite sallies. 

When they joined us in the drawing-room, he 


went directly to her side and said, almost ten- | 


derly, ‘Sing me something for me to remember 
when you are away, won't you, please ?”’ 

She ‘‘couldn’t possibly,’ she averred, sink- 
ing back upon the divan with languid grace, it 
was really too much of an exertion. 

‘‘Suppose you sing for us instead, Mr. Gor- 
don?” said I, to break the awkward pause that 
fell. 

Fixing his eyes intently on Maud’s face, he 
sang, without any accompaniment, that tender 
little ballad :— 

“Thou, thou reign’st in this bosom! 
There, there hast thou thy throne! 
Thou, thou know’st that I love thee! 
Am I not fondly thine own?” . 

Her supple fingers, with the utmost noncha- 
lance, twirled the bracelets on her arm; she 
made a half movement to take the book lying 
near, apparently checking the action, settled 
herself to listen, assuming, meanwhile, a most 
preternaturally abstracted expression ; then, as 
he ended, started visibly, saying, very sweetly, 
‘*How beautifully you sing.” 

He looked at her long and earnestly, then, 
with a very open expresssion of annoyance on 
his face, bade us good-night and went his way. 

‘“How you do treat him, Maudie !’’ laughed 
mamma, ‘“‘and I think he appears to like you 
very much indeed ; he told me so.” 

Over the fair, proud face passed an expres- 
tion of joy almost transfiguring in its beauty ; 
passed and left it more quiet than before. 
“You must be mistaken, I am sure,” she 
laughed. ‘But really, as we start so early te- 
morrow, Addie and I must say good-night.”’ 

In the “‘early, early morning,” before the sun 
had risen, Maud and I ran down to see the or- 
chard onceagain. The trees were sleeping still, 
for there was not wind enough to wake them, 
and in the golden sea about the gates of sunrise, 
brightly shone the morning star. The lilies in 
the pool before the house with their heads 
bent “ever so low,”’’ still ‘‘Leaned in graceful 
attitude to rest,’’ and amid the silent leaves, 
one bright bird trilled out his welcome to the 
morn. 

In the orchard, with his arms folded across 
his breast and his head down bent, stood Neil 
Gordon. 

‘““A penny for your thoughts, my lord!” 
laughed I, placing my band upon his arm. 


“Oh, I was wondering if you were senti- | 


| mental enough to come and bid the old trees 
| good-by, and studying the probabilities. ’’ 
‘‘Then you really did have interest enough 
| in the matter to try and find out? Wonders 
| will never cease !’’ 

‘Come, now,”’ said he, his manner changing 
| instantly, ‘‘come, now, just this once let us be 
| friends. I know you don’t like me very well, 
| but please pretend you do.”’ 

| ‘All right,” said I. ‘Come, Maudie, let’s 
| be good’ to Mr. Gordon just for once.” 

With the frankness of a child, she laid her 
hand upon his arm, and so, while the level sun- 
| beams glinted in our merry faces, we three 
| walked up and down through the dewy grass, 
| and told him, our quondam enemy, all the little 
| plans and pleasures we had formed for this, 
| our last half year at school, while he, in turn, 
| confided the important fact that he should be 
| very lonesome without us. 

“Oh, well, we couldn’t play at being friends 
forever, you know, and when we stopped you 
wouldn’t care whether we went or stayed.”’ 

We were only “playing,’’ I had said it, and 
with the boyish glee faded from his face, and 
his usual careless courtesy there instead, he 
walked with us up to the house. Maud, paus- 
ing to pluck a lily from the pool, made that an 
excuse for withdrawing her hand from its rest- 
ing-place upon his arm, and I was thinking 
| silently of the consequences of my unlucky 
| remark. 
| You have given me a very pleasant hour,” 
| said he, as he shook hands at parting. 

Maud smiled, bowed pleasantly, and before 
he could assist her, sprang lightly into the 
| carriage. We left them, and passed on up the 
hill. Just upon its brow she bade the driver 
stop, and leaning forward, gazed intently over 
| the valley below ; one long look at the veranda, 
| with its little group—father, and mamma, and 
| Mr. Gordon—framed with the drooping vines; 
at the orchard,,with the great trees bending 





’neath their wealth of golden treasure; and 
then we turned away. 
‘“‘Drive on, John,” said I, and in a moment 
more we were passing swiftly down the hill, 
our vacation ended. 
Days, and weeks, and months passed on, 
and then Maud and I left school and parted ; 
| she to go to her stately city home, and I to seek 
| the quiet cottage in the valley; and one day 
Neil and I, who had come to be quite good 

friends indeed, were standing in the orchard. 

All since noontide we had watched the merry 
| country lasses heap the luscious apples, rosy 
as their cheeks, and the ripe grape clusters in 
_ the great farm baskets standing near, while 
they laughed and chatted with the pickers in 
the tree; but now the ‘“‘harvest home’’ was 
ended, and in the first calm, faint moonlight, 
| they had left the shaded valley to itself and 
| us 


“‘How I wish,” said I at last, “how very 


te a le 








win 


much I wish, that Maud were here ;’’ then, 
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passing from the shadows, I leave them to 


smilingly, ‘‘Can’t you almost see her standing | themselves. 
by the old tree yonder, with her face lifted to | 


the purple grapes above? 
they have left one cluster swinging just where 
the one she wanted hung!’ 

“T know,’ and I saw his face grow whiter 
in the moonlight. ‘‘I know; I told them to. 
I could not bear the thought that other hands 
than hers should piuck it;’’ and, reading then 
his meaning in his face, it grew very hard to 
keep my promise, “whatever happens, he 
shall never know;’’ but I only said, very 
quietly :— 

“She is coming, Neil, to-morrow, and she 
shall pluck it then ;’” and, going in, we left the 
old trees to their dreamings. 

“Well, Queen Maud, you hav’n’t changed 
one bit,’’ said 1, watching the earnest glance 
she bent over the beautiful stretch of hill and 
valley, ‘‘silver flowing rye’’ fields and waving 
forest trees on either side as we drove up from 
the depot. 

**Hav’n’t I, child?” half dreamily. ‘I feel 
at least ten years older ;”’ then, with her old- 
time merry laugh, ‘“‘but I’m not at all sorry 
that it’s not perceptible. How are all the 
folks at home? Pardon me, I should have 
asked before.” 

**Does ‘all’ translate Weil?’ I teased. 

‘Neil? O Mr. Gordon, I had quite forgotten 
him! Howis he? Well, I hope.’ 

Just then, as we came up the drive, I caught 
sight of him waiting for us, with mother, upon 
the porch. 

“There he is to tell you himself. He knew 
that you were coming up to-day, and has come 
over, I suppose, to bid you welcome home.”’ 

**T don’t believe it; here we are ;” and, with 
a coolness and a sweetness quite remarkable, 
she responded to his greeting, then passed on 
up stairs to her room. 

‘* Miss Monteith,”’ said he, as, later, we were 
sitting in the porch, ‘‘ wouldn’t it be cooler if 
we should go down in the orchard for awhile? 
It’s very pleasant there.’ 

“Yes, if Addie would come, too; the grass 
looks so inviting ;’’ and, arm in arm, we all 
went down together. 

“There, Maudie, there’s your bunch of 
grapes?” teased I. ‘‘See if you have grown 
tall enough to pick them.”’ 

“Why!” . 

She looked at them dazedly, and with Neil 
Gordon standing by my side, I told her the 
tender little idyl connected with it. Over the 
beautiful, proud face came an expression of 
exquisite gentleness, and with the sweet eyes 
looking in his own, and the bright head down 
bent, she offered him her hand, saying, softly, 
** Neil?” 

Oh, the old trees look lonesome now as they 
whisper to each other of the “long ago!” 


And, O Neil! see, | 








One by one they fade out in the darkness, and, | 





—-e___ 
ALONE AND LONELY. 


BY FRED HAMMOND. 








ALONE and lonely to-night, 
Though the lamp burns brigit, 
Diffusing its light, 

And the hard oak glows, 
Genial warmth bestows, 
I am still Jonely to-night. 


Alone and Ionely to-night : 
Through the sombre trees 
Blows the autumn breeze, 
And the changed leaves fall, 
Becoming earth’s pall; 

Without it’s lonely to-night. 


Alone and lonely to-night; 
The darkness is deep, 
The stars are asleep, 
Gloom vigils doth keep, 
And nature doth weep, 

For all is lonely to-night. 


Alone and lonely to-night; 
Sympathy ’s dead, 
Shade and sadness wed, 
Song and sound are hushed, 
And all is lonely to-night. 


Alone and lonely to-night ; 
Shalt! it always last? 
Will it soon be past? 
HE still rules the world, 
It away shall be hurled; 
No more "twill be lonely at night. 





oe 
A MISTAKE. 


BY IVIE. 








Come to me, wife; my love, come here, 
Draw back the shade that I may see; 

It is the last, last time, my dear, 
Another day may set you free. 


I know the secret you have locked 
Within your heart with jealous care, 
For at that heart my love has knocked— 
But could not find an entrance there! 


If I had known it sooner, dear— 
Could I have saved that gentle life 
From thought of pain, or dream of fear, 
I would have done it, oh, my wife! 


Ah! lovely face and perfect form! 
Sweet buds can blow on Alpine peak, 

The soft white cloud can hold a storm, 
But you—were only fair, and weak ! 


If on the day your hand was sold 
By tender friends who loved you so, 
You could have risen, calm and cold, 
And found the strength to answer, ** No!""— 


You might have saved us both; but now 
Reproach, regret, alike are vain ; 

You strove to keep that fatal vow, 
To hide from me that bitter pain. 


Forgive me, dear, as I forgive 
The coward fear that dared not tell. 
For better years, my darling, live— 
And so, God bless you, and farewell! 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


TOILET CUSHION. 

THE materials required for this cushion are, 
first of all, a piece of card-board for the foun- 
dation of the cushion, which is about five inches 
in diameter. The cushion itself is made to rise 
higher in the centre; it is covered around the 
bottom with a puff of lilac or mauve satin; 
the same in the centre. The cover for the 
top is crocheted with cotton No. 23, and the 
first size of the cordon braid. Use the finest 
size Penelope crochet hook, and work as fol- 
lows: The centre of the pattern is made of 8 
loops of braid, each loop having 25 little loops 
of braid on the outside of it ; sew them together 





11 times, at the end of the round work in single 
crochet to the 5th of the lst 7 ch. 4th. 1 de on 
the next of this 7 ch, * a picot made of 5 ch, 1 
de on the first of the 5 ch, 1 ch, 1 de on the 2d 
of the next 4 ch., 2 ch, a picot, 3 ch, a picot, 1 
ch, 1 single on the second of the last 2 ch, 1 ch, 
1 single on the 1st of the next 2 ch in the last 
round, 1 ch, a picot, 2 ch, 1 de on the 2d under 
7 ch, 8 ch, a single in the 6th of the last 8 ch 
(this stitch is two from the needle), 5 ch, 1 de 
on the 6th of the next 7 ch in the last round; 
repeat from *. 5th. Turn the work and the 
thread back, and work in single on to the top 
of the first 8 ch, turn again, work 1 de on the 





You 


in the centre with a needle and thread. 
then crochet the round outside the loops. 1st 
round. 1 de on the loop at the top of the braid 
on the first segment of the * 11 ch, miss the 2 
next loops, a treble long or the thread 3 times 
around the needle on the next loop, a treble 
long on the corresponding loop of the next 
loop of braid or next segment of the star, 11 


ch, 1 de on the loop at the top of this loop of | 


braid ; repeat from *, and fasten off at the end 
of the reund with a single in the same loop as 
the firstdeinthe round. 2d. 1dc in each stitch 
of the last round. 3d. 1 de on the next de of 
the last round, * 7 ch, an under picot; these 
picots are all worked as follows: Make 7 ch, 
then take the needle out, insert it in the first 
of the 5 ch, and draw the 5th chain through the 
stitch, then 4 ch, an under picot, 1 ch, miss the 
next de of the last round, and work a de in the 


| 


| peat from *. 


7th of the last 8 ch, * 11 ch, 1 de on the middle 
picot at the top of the next star, 11 ch, 1 de on 
the little loop at the top of the next 8 ch; re- 
6th. In this round you require 
the braid again, * 1de on each of the next 7 
stitches of the last round, 1 single on the loop 
of braid, 1 de on the 3 next in-the last round, 1 
de on the next loop of braid, 7 de on the last 
round, of course working only one in each 


| stitch, 5 ch, 1 single in the next loop of braid, 3 


| 
| 


next stitch, 1 ch, an under picot, 1 ch, 1 single | 


in the 3d of the last 4 ch, 2 ch, an under picot, 

7 ch, miss the next 7 stitches of the last round, 

and work a dc in the following: repeat from * 
VOL. xC,—18 


| 


ch, 1de in the 2d of the last 5ch, *3ch, miss the 
next loop of braid, 1 single in the 2d loop, 3 ch, 
1 de in the 2d loop of the 5 ch; repeat from the 
last * 4 more times, then 3 ch, 1 single in the 
2d of the 5 ch, 1 de on the 1st of the 5 ch, and 
repeat from the first *in the round 16 times. 
At the end of the round fasten off, and join the 
braid. 7th. Join to the braid just at the bottom 
of the scallop, miss the 3 middle little loops, 
and join to the next, taking up the correspond- 


| ing loop on the left hand of the last scallop 


with it, * 5 ch, miss the next loop a ae on the 


| following, 5ch, 1de cn the next loop, then 5 


eS esis 
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Fig. 2. 


~ . ot ig . 


ch, miss the next loop, 1 de on the following, 
twice, miss the next 3 loops, 1 single on the 
next, and repeat from *; fasten off at the end 
of the round. 8th. 1 de on the 3d of the 2d 5 
ch on the scallop, * 5 ch, 1 de on the 3d of the 
following 5 ch, 15 ch, 1 de on the 3d of the 24.5 
ch in the last scallop; repeat from *. 9th. De. 
10th. Repeat the 3d round. 11th. Same as the 
4th. 12th. Same as the 5th. 13th. Same as the 
6th. 14th. Same as the 7th, and fasten off. 





> 


LINEN LINE. 

THE materials are common twine, steel pins, 
No. 12 (bell gauge). Fig. 1 shows the winder 
on which the line is kept. Fig. 2 the mode of 
working the line. 


Fig. 1. 





Cast on four stitches. 
lst row. Knit 3, knit 1 at the back. 





2d and all following rows. Bring the twine to 
the back of the work, draw the stitches to the | 





right end of the needle, and knit them as de- 
scribed for 1st row. 


Fig. 2. 





This, worked with purse-silk and fine steel 
pins, will make a very nice watch-guard. 


ee 


CIGAR-STAND. 

Tuis will form a pretty article for a bazaar, 
or a suitable present for a gentleman. The 
cigar-stand is made of four pieces of card-board 
sewn together, and neatly covered with thin 
brown paper. The foundation is eight inches 
in diameter. The height of the sides is three 
and a half inches, and the width of each piece 
is two and a half inches in the widest part, ta- 
pering to one and three-querters of an inch at 
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the top and bottom. When these pieces are 
joined and covered, they must be firmly fixed 
to the middle of the mat. The stand is then 


all neatly covered, accordg to design, with 





fir-cones, beech-mast, ete. 
carefully cleaned with a brush and water. 
The separate petals forming the foundation 


are moistened in water, and sewn to the ecard | 


or paper with a needle and brown silk. The 
larger portions must be fastened on with glue. 
When the work is completed, and guite dry, 
paint it over with a good dark copal varnish. 
Cigars and spills are then placed in the stand. 
The spills are made of colored paper, twisted 
and curled over a penknife at the ends. 


—~oeo 


SMALL BAG FOR BUTTONS, ENDS OF 
SILK, ETC. 





(see design). The appliqué is worked on with 
buttonhole stitch, and the sections are orne 
mented at the edge with steel or gold beads 
Six sections are required for a bag, and they 





These should be | must be very neatly and closely joined to- 
| gether, especially at the ends. 


The handle is 
formed of strings of beads twisted together. 


——— 


WORK-BAG. 
(See Engraving, Pace 276.) 
. THE materials are écru medieval braid, scar- 
let purse silk, card-board, scarlet sarcenet, cord 
and tassel to match, black filoselle. Cut the 
braid in eight lengths, twenty-five inches, for 
the two middle pieces, the side lengths being 
cut shorter (see design). Cut the card-board 
ten inches in diameter, and cover with silk. 
The silk bag is placed in the centre, sewn to 


Fig. 2. 








THE bag is shown, made up, in Fig. 1, and a | the edge of card foundation, and drawn in at 


diagram of the exact size of the sections and 
pattern in Fig. 2. 


card-board. This is covered with velvet, upon | 


| the top with the cord and tassels. Each stripe 
The foundation must be of | of braid is joined together with purse-silk in 


herring-bone stitch ; a piece of black filoselle 


which is an appliqué pattern of silk of a con- | is run through each of the holes of the herring- 


trasting color, and another pattern of velvet 
in the centre. The velvet is gummed on and 
fastened down with silk in the form of a cross 





bone stitch; braid is worked in coral stitch 
with scarlet purse-silk (see design). The side 
edges are finished with two rows of crochet. 


a te — 
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Fig. 1. 





1st row. 9 chain, pass over 4 loops, 1 double 
in the next. Repeat. 

2d. * 3 double in the 3 centre stitches of the 
% chain, 3 picots (of 5 chain, 1 single in the 1st). 
Repeat from *. 

This completes one-half. The other is worked 
to correspond. Cross one over the other in the 
middle, and fasten to the centre of card-board ; 
fasten to the sides of silk bag. The handle is 
worked in the same manner as for the sides, 
with two stripes of braid. 





STARCH-STRAINER. 
THE bag is made of coarse muslin, trimmed 
at the bottom with white washing lace. The 





“Sy 


ee: 


raid and Embroidery for Work- 
Bag. 





PEN-WIPER IN THE SHAPE OF A FOOT- 
WARMER. 

THE materials are any small pieces of kid or 

cloth for the outer parts ; gold cord, purse-silk, 

ete.; fine black cloth in very small pieces. 


| This pen-wiper is cut in the form of a foot- 


| warmer. 











pattern on the bag is worked with a needle and | 
embroidery cotton. The bag is drawn through 
the wooden ring, which can be bought at a 
turner’s. 


It is embroidered and finished with 
a fine cord at the edges, and bound at the tep 
with a piece of black velvet. It measures, 





when finished, about four and a half inches in 
length and four inches in width at the widest 
part; the border is about half an inch when 
finished. The black cloth is cut into quite a 
fine fringe, sewn together firmly at the bottom, 
and fixed into the cover. At the top two loops 
of cord are sewn on; the lower one is longer 
than the upper; one is passed through the 
other, and sewn to it. 
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EMBROIDERED WORK-BASKET. 
CIRCULAR basket of fancy straw, fitted with 

a lid, which is covered with brown corded silk, 

and ornamented with an appliqué of white 
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cloth, in vandykes, and a spray of fuchsia of 
green and scarlet flannel. The leaves are of 
green cloth, stitched with green shaded silk. 


or> 





The work is finished off with ruching aud 
bows of brown sarcenet ribbon. 


— > oa _ 


DIAGRAMS OF 
OVERSKIRT AND BASQUE BODICE, 
WITH VEST. 

(See Engraving, Page 278.) 

THE overskirt is merely in the back, one-half 
being given; the letters show where it is to be 
looped. Fig. 2 is the back of basque, which 
has the plaits at the waist; Fig. 3 side body, 
Fig. 4 front, Fig. 5 vest, Fig 6 collar, and Fig. 
7 sleeve. These diagrams, of course, have to 
be increased to fit the person desiring them. 
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NET EMBROIDERY: IMITATION 
CHANTILLY LACE 
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Fig. 5. 
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DIAGRAMS OF OVERSKIRT AND BASQUE BODICE, WITH VEST. 
Fig. L 
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Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. 








Fig. 7. 
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- MANTLE-PIECE DECORATIONS. 


MANTLE-PIECE decoration forms a very important 
arrangement in the decoration of the sitting-room, 
and one to which good attention should be given, as 
the vases on the mantle-shelf occupy a very promi- 
nent position, and, unless they form a good example 
of floral dressing, are better dispensed with alto- 
gether. Specimen glasses, with everlastings, rose- 
buds, pelargonium blooms, or some other flowers, 
are seen on every chimney-piece, and, as a matter of 
course, seem invariably to have a one-sided arrange- 
ment, which faces towards the room, all that is re- 
flected in the mirror being the back of the flower or 
leaf, in place of as good an arrangement as that ex- 
hibited in front, and which should be the case. The 
style of decoration which I shall now explain is for 
each end of the mantle-piece. The first thing to ob- 
tain is the stands in which the flowers are to be ar- 
ranged, and these may be had of various shapes; 
but those best suited for this purpose are a pair of 
common zine troughs, each about ten or twelve 
inches long by five inches wide, and three and a half 
inches deep, painted green on the outside and white 
in the inside. When about to be filled with flowers, 
they should be filled with sand to within half an inch 
of the top; the sand should be then damped, and 
planted over with common selaginella. If too much 
water be put on the sand, the flower-stems will not 
remain firm or upright. Around the edges of the 
troughs, fern-fronds should be used and arranged so 
as to droop over and hide the sides as much as pos- 
sible. The best kind of fern for this purpose is the 
lady fern, such as is found at the florists’ shops in 
bundles; and, should the fronds be found too long, 
they can be cut as short as necessary, and the tip 
ends used. After the ferns have been rightly placed, 
the flowers should be next arranged, using rather 
large and bold-looking varieties, such as roses, lilies, 
clematises, ete. These should be placed so as to 
stand out well, one from the other, avoiding any 
tendency to their having a crowded appearance. 
Branches of fuchsias look very effective mixed 
through such flowers as those mentioned, and plenty 
of foliage must also be placed through them. When 
the flowers have been arranged according to fancy, 
the troughs should be placed on the mantle-piece, 
one at each end, and close to the margin of the ledge ; 
then some long sprays of trailing plants should be 
inserted in the soil and allowed to droop down at 
eachside. Spraysof Lapageria rosea, clematis, hops, 
passion-flower, tacsonias, and such like, are admir- 
ably suited for this purpose. The different kinds of 
ivies, too, claim our attention, for this purpose, being 
very light and graceful, and obtainable at all seasons 
of the year—a great point in their favor. Those who 
do not care for troughs of growing selaginella, can 
use instead a pair of those pretty small China pots 
sold at the glass shops for standing on brackets and 
holding cut flowers. I do not mean those similar to 
what are sold for dropping pot-plants into, as the 
latter have always a hole at the bottom for drainage, 
but the pots I refer to are made on purpose to hold 
water in which to stand flowers; and in them very 
effective arrangements can be made, in the same way 
as that described for the troughs, but they can never 
be made to look as suitable in shape as in the latter. 
At nearly every season of the year we have flowers 
suitable for this style of decoration. In spring, we 
have hyacinths, tulips, forget-me-nots, snow-drops, 
scillas, lily of the valley, lilacs, ete. In summer, 


| roses, pelargoniums, fuchsias, water lilies, and cle- 
matis. In autumn, Japanese lilies, roses, lapagerias, 
and Pancratium fragrans. And, in winter, in the 
market, those who have no glass houses of their own, 
can obtain cape heaths, chrysanthemums, arums, 
poinsettias, and such like. All the above-mentioned 
flowers are well adapted for this style of decoration. 
Specimen glasses with a few flowers and ferns look 
very well on the mantle-piece if dressed all around, 
Dut not to one face. A hand holding a vase in China 
is a pretty device for a few choice flowers, such as 
orchids and gloxinias; and, as a rule, richly-colored 
flowers are best suited for opaque vases, their deep 
tints being shown to much better advantage on that 
kind of surface than on any other. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Meat Balls.—Chop the meat as fine as for sausages ; 
then mix a small quantity of crums of bread, mace, 
pepper, cloves, an@ salt, all pounded well, and mix 
them with one egg, making them up into balls the 
size of a goose’s egg. They should be rolled in 
crums of bread and egg, and fried; dish them up 
with gravy, flavored with walnut ketchup. 

Mutton en Masquerade.—Take a shoulder of mut- 
ton, and let it be half roasted, then cut the skin off 
and mince the meat with a good gravy. Season it, 
and put it back upon the bone. Cover with crums 
of bread, and brown it over. Oysters, or any other 
flavoring material, may be added; and the mince 
may be made of the underside of the shoulder, if the 
joint has been roasted and sent to table previously. 

Beef en Miroton.—Cut thin slices of cold roast 
beef, and put them into a frying-pan with some but- 
ter and six onions, turn the pan frequently, then 
mix a little broth, add pepper and salt, and after a 
few boils serve up hot. This dish is excellent and 
economical. 

Veal Balls.—Two ounces of beef suet, two ounces 
of veal, the yelks of one raw and one boiled egg, one 
| small onion, pepper, salt, mace, nutmeg, and lemon- 
peel to the taste. Beat them all well together, fry, 
and serve in gravy. 

Veal Olives.—Take eight or ten cutlets; wash them 
over with batter of eggs; then season, and lay over 
them a little forcemeat, ro}l them up, and tie them 
with thread, which is to be removed before serving, 
and fry them; then put them in a stewpan with 
some good gravy, an anchovy, pepper, and mace; 
make some balls, boil them a little, and put them in; 
thicken with flour and butter. 

Mock Sweetbreads.—Beat three-quarters of a pound 
of veal well in a mortar, then put to it a little suet, 
or bacon, and the yelks of two eggs, with a few bread 
crums. Season it with pepper, mace, and salt; add 
a spoonful of cream. Make it in the shape of sweet- 
breads, and brown before the fire. Serve them up 
with a good gravy. 

Fricasseed Chickens.—Two small fowls or one large 
one, three ounces of butter, a bunch of parsley and 
green onions, one clove, two blades of mace, one sha- 
lot, one bay-leaf, salt and white pepper to taste, a 
quarter of a pint of cream, the yelks of three eggs. 
| Choose a couple of fat, plump chickens, and after 
| drawing, singeing, and washing them, skin, and 
| carve them into joints; blanch these in boiling water 
| for two or three minutes; take them out, and im- 

merse them in cold water to render them white. Put 
| the trimmings, with the necks and legs, into a stew- 
pan; add the parsley, onions, cloves, mace, shalot, 
bay-leaf, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; pour to 
| these the water that the chickens were blanched in, 
‘and simmer gently for rather more than one hour. 
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Have ready another stewpan; put in the joints of 
fowl, with the above proportion of -butter; dredge 
them with flour, let them get hot, but do not brown 
them much; then moisten the fricassee with the 
gravy made from the trimmings, etc., and stew very 
gently for half an hour. Lift the fowl into another 
stewpan, skim the sauce, reduce it quickly over the 
fire, by letting it boil fast, and strain it over them. 
Add the cream, and a seasoning of pounded mace 
and Cayenne; let it boil up, and when ready to serve, 
stir to it the well-beaten yelks of three eggs; these 
should not be put in till the last moment, and the 
sauce should be made hot, but must not boil, or it 
will instantiy curdie. A few button mushrooms 
stewed with the fowl are an improvement. 

Cold Codfish is an admirable material for making 
pretty little dinner and breakfas. dishes. An ad- 
mirable curry may be made by breaking up the cold 
fish into flakes as neatly as possible. These should 
be fried in butter, with onions cut in rings, and a 
suspicion of shallot, toa fine light brown color; then 
take some butter rolled in flour, put it into a stew- 
pan, and let it take a light color; add some good 
white stock or gravy and a large spoonful of curry 
powder made into a paste with cream; throw in the 
flaked fish (not the onions), simmer for about ten 
minutes, and serve with rice in a separate dish. 





SAUSAGES. 

THERE is probably no machine for domestic use 
which willso well repay the outlay as one for sausage- 
making. With ordinary care a good machine will last 
along time. Not only willit conduce to economy, but 
to health; to economy, because many a morsel which 
would otherwise be wasted can by it be converted 
into a delicious dish; to health, because meat is ren- 
dered more digestible by finely mincing and pound- 
ing it. 

Pork Sausages.—When the meat is not taken from 
the trimmings of the pig, the loin will be found to 
answer best ior sausages. Well fed meat of a full- 
grown pig is decidedly to be preferred to young meat. 
The fat should be rather more than a third in pro- 
portion to the lean. If young pork is used, remove 
the skin as thinly as you can (it is useful for various 
purposes), and then with a sharp knife cut all the 
flesh from the bones, take away all sinew and gristle, 
and cut the fat and lean into strips about two inches 
long, and not more than half an inch thick. To each 
pound of meat put a quarter of a pint of gravy made 
from the bones of the meat, or water will do, aad 
then mix equally with it,"one ounce and a half of 
sifted bread-crums, a large teaspoouful of salt, a | 
small one of black pepper, and one of dried and sifted 
sage. Arrange the skin on the filler, tie it at the end, 





water some little time before using them, or they 
may otherwise make the sausages too salt. 

Beef Sausages.—Beef sausages are prepared in ex- 
actly the same manner as pork. The best part to 
use is beef steak. Toone pound of this use a quarter 
of a pound of beef suet or other good fat, a quarter 
of a pint of stock, or water, an ounce and a half of 
sifted bread-crums, a large teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of dried and sifted parsley mixed with 
a similar quantity of thyme, and a small teaspoonful 
of salt. If these sausages are properly made and 
cooked, they will, when cut, give plenty of gravy: 
they are considered somewhat less rich than those 
made of pork. 

Veal and Ham Sausages.—To each pound of veal 
put half a pound of ham, in equal quantities of fat 
and lean. Season with half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
whole one of pepper, a pinch of nutmeg and sweet 
herbs; mix with an ounce of sifted bread-crums, and 
moisten with four tablespoonfuls of stock made from 
trimmingsof the veal and ham. Proceed as for pork 
sausages. 

VEGETABLES. 

Carrots and Parsnips require a good deal of boil- 
ing. When young, wipe off the skin after they are 
boiled ; when old, boil them with the salt meat, and 
scrape them first. (Parsnips should always be 
scraped.) Average time, from twenty to forty-five 
minutes. 

To Stew Carrots White.-—Half boil, then nicely 
scrape, and slice them into a stewpan. Put to them 
half a teacupful of any weak broth, some pepper and 
salt, and half a cupful of cream; simmer them till 
they are very tender, but not broken. Before serv- 
ing, rub a very little flour with a bit of butter, and 
warm up with them. If approved, chopped parsley 
may be added ten minutes before served. 

To Stew Carrots Brown.—Take six large carrots, 
wash and scrape them well, put them into boiling 
water, and let them boil for half an hour; then take 
them out, drain, and cut each carrot into as many 
round balls as it will make; put them into the stew- 
pan with a pint of gravy, fiavored with a little pep- 
per, salt, mushroom ketchup, and Worcestershire 
sauce; let them simmer for twenty minutes, then 





| take them out, pile them in the centre of the dish, 
| thicken the gravy with a little flour and butter, pour 


it over the carrots and serve. 

Parsnips would be very good cooked in this way. 

To Mash Parsnips or Carrots.—Boil them till ten- 
der, pare and then mash them, and warm in a stew- 
pan with a little cream, a good piece of butter, and 
pepper and salt. 

Fricassee of Parsnips.—Boil in milk till they are 





put the meat, a little at a time, into the hopper, turn 
the handle of the machine briskly, and take care the 
skin is only lightly filled. When the sausages are 
made, tie the skin at the other end, pinch them into 
shape, twisting and looping them in the usual manner. 

It is a common practice to prick sausages before 
frying, but this lets out all the gravy. A properly 
made sausage will not burst in frying if it is put into 
the pan with a little melted but not hot fat, and 
cooked slowly until hot throughout. Fifteen to 
twenty minutes should be allowed for frying sau- 
sages, and when done they should be nicely browned. 
A little butter or lard is best for frying, and some 
pieces of light bread may be fried in it when the sau- 
sages are done, and placed neatly around the edge 
of the dish. | 

Sausage skins can generally be procured of the | 
butcher, and are also to be had at shops where the 
machines are sold. The skins should be soaked in | 


soft, then cut them lengthwise into bits two or three 
inches long, and simmer in a white sauce made of 
two spoonfuls of broth, a bit of mace, half a cupful 
of cream, a bit of butter, and some flour, pepper, and 
salt. 

To Boil Turnips.—Pare them, and, if large, split 
them; if small, leave them whole. Put them in boil- 
ing water with a little salt, and keep thém well cov- 
ered until they are tender. Theyrequire from fifteen 
to thirty minutes. 

To Mash.—Boil them as above till very tender, 
then press the water from them between two plates, 
after which mash them, and pass them through a 
colander. Then put them into a saucepan, add a 
little salt, and some milk or cream ; keep stirring till 
quite hot, then serve. 

To Stew Onions.—Pee! six large onions; fry gently 
of a fine brown, but do not blacken them; then put 
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them into a small stewpan with a little weak gravy, 
pepper, and salt; cover and stew gently for two 
hours. They shouid be lightly floured at first. 

To Roast.—They should be done with all the skins 
on; they eat well alone, with only salt and cold but- 
ter, or with roast potatoes or beef-roois. 

To Stew Spanish Onions.— Boil four onions, and 
when done, scoop out the middle, and fill them with 
forcemeat; fry them a light brown, and make a rich 
gravy and pour over them. This makes a good cor- 
ner dish. 

To Fry Onions for Steaks, Herrings, etc.—Peel 
the onions, cut them in slices, fry them in the fat 
from the steak, etc., which ought to be fried first 
and kept hot the while. They are usually served in 
the same dish with the steak or fish. 

To Stew Celery.—Wash six heads and strip off the 
outer leaves; either halve or leave them whole, ac- 
cording to their size ; cut into lengths of four inches; 
put them into a stewpan with a cup of broth or weak 
white gravy; stew till tender; then add two spoon- 
fuls of cream, and a little flour and butter, seasoned 
with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and simmer all to- 
gether. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Flannel Cakes.—One pint of buttermilk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, salt; stirin flour enough to make 
it as thick as fritters. 

Batter Bread.—Stale bread soaked in milk or warm 
all night; two eggs well beaten, and a little meal and 
lard. 

Velvet Pudding.—Five eggs beaten separately, one 
teacupful of white sugar, four tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch dissolved ina little cold milk and added to the 
yelks and sugar. Boil three pints of sweet milk and 
pour into it the yelks and sugar while boiling. Re- 
move from the fire when it has become quite thick. 
Flavor with vanilla, and pour into a baking dish. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with half 
a teacup of white sugar; then pour it over the top of 
the pudding, and return it to the stove until it is 
slightly browned. Eat with sauce, the receipt for 
which is given below. It is delicious. 

Sauce for Velvet Pudding.—The yelks of two eggs, 
one cup of white sugar, one tablespoonful of butter. 
Beat the eggs well and all the other ingredients, and 
add one cup of boiling milk. Then place it over the 
fire and let it come to a boiling heat. Flavor with 
vanilla. 

British Roll.—Four eggs and two teacups of sugar, 
two teaspoonfuls of yeast powders dissolved in a cup 
of hot water. Add the yeast powders last, and put 
at once into a heated stove. Bake in a broad, shal- 
low stove-pan, and as soon as the cake is done spread 
evenly with jelly and roll up and set away to cool. 
Jam of any kind or grated cocoa-nut will answer 
quite as well as jelly. 

Citron Pies.—Yelks of twenty eggs, a pound of 
sugar and a pound of butter. Mix it, but stir very 
little. Bake on nice flaky crusts. This is good. 
Try it. 

Aunt Hope's Tea-Cakes.—One cup of butter, or 
lard will answer, two cups of sugar, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda and two of cream of tartar, one 
cup of cream, and one quart of flour. Roll thin and 
cut into shapes. Bake in a quick oven. 

One, Two, Three, Four Cake.—One cup of butter, 
two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, and four eggs. 

Loaf Bread. ( Unsurpassed.)—One quart of flour, 
four eggs, four large Trish potatoes, one cup of yeast, 
a tablespoonful of lard. Beat the eggs very light; 





boil and mash the potatoes, and mix with them the 
flour, and lard, and salt. Add the eggs and yeast. 
Make up stitf, and grease with lard and put to rise. 
Requires-little work. 

Apple Charlotte.—Put into a well-buttered pie dish 
a layer of finely-grated bread-crums, then a layer of 
apples, pared and cut as for a tart, and alittle sugar ; 
then another layer of bread-crums, and so on till the 
dish is full, taking care to have a layer of crums aé 
the top. Bake nearly an hour, turn out of the dish 
and strew sifted sugarover. The pudding should b 
covered dnring part of the time of baking. It is also 
very nice made with marmalade, or any kind of jam 
instead of apples. Many other puddings in which 
bread-crums are an ingredient might be mentioned 
for using up pieces of bread, such as plain currant, 
ginger, lemon, fig, golden pudding, ete. Dripping 
may be used instead of suet (indeed, is preferable to 
it) for making the crusts of fruit, preserve, or treacle 
puddings, either steamed or baked. 

Queen of Puddings.—Soak a pint of bread-crumsin 
boiling milk, and the yelks of four eggs well beaten, 
and sugar to taste; bake in a pie dish; when cold, 
spread jam over the top, and over that the whites of 
four eggs beaten toa stiff froth, with four tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar; put into the oven and bake a 
very light brown. Flavor with essence of vanilla or 
lemon. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sponges are cleaned in Malta by a fresh lemon be- 
ing well rubbed into the foul sponge, which is rinsed 
several times in lukewarm water afterwards, when 
it will appear and smell like new. 

It may not be generally known that placing a 


| lemon, that has been carefully pared without break- 


ing the thin inner white skin, inside a wild duck, and 
keeping it there forty-eight hours before cooking, 
will remove all trace of a fishy flavor; and game 
may be kept a long time by putting a little finely- 
powdered charcoal in a muslin bag in the inside of 
the bird or rabbit, etc., the charcoal being changed 
daily. 

Cleaning Combs and Brushes.—Take a shallow 
basin or dish, large enough to put the whole of the 
bristles of the brush in at once, fill with soft water, 
a little warm, and add a teaspoonful of best pure 


| spirits of ammonia to a pint of water; move the 
‘brush gently about, so that the water may touch the 


very top of the bristles, but not come to the back of 
the brush. As soon as it looks clean, pour very 
warm water on the bristles until quite rinsed, then 
dry on a towel, and place against the window to 
bleach as well as dry. The back of the brush need 
never be wet if well done; wash the combs in the 
same liquid, using a small brush. 

Hop Yeast.—Boil one large handful of hops in one 
pint of water, for several minutes; then drain off 
the water free from every particle of the hops: put 
four large Irish potatoes into the same water, and 
boil until done; mash through a colander; after 
which mix about two tablespoonfuls of flour and boil 
in the same water in which hops and potatoes were 
boiled, as if making starch. When lukewarm, put 
in about one tablespoonfu! of old yeast to cause it to 
rise. After it has risen well, which it will do in 
about ten hours, bottle for use. Ordinarily this 
quantity of yeast will keep fresh and sweet if used 
regularly; but if required to be on hand, bunt not 
used every day, sift Indian meal into the yeast until 
it is a st? batter; make into cakes by dropping one 
tablespoonful for each cake on dishes and dry in 
the shade. Put away in paper bags, these cakes 
will keep perfectly fresh for months. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Te sudden decease of our exeellent friend, 
Mrs. Louis A. Gopsy, is doubtless known to the read- 
ers of the Lapy’s Book. But her irreparable loss to 
us and to her own family cannot be known, except 
to her most intimate friends. Nor can her loss to 
the cause of charity ina great city, where thousands 
are now helpless and suffering, be estimated. She 
was ever the tender friend of the friendless, and 
many tears in hidden places are now shed to her 
memory. 


As our readers have ever been, as it were, our 
personal friends, and warmly attached to the EpI- 
TOR, it seems fitting, now that he is in failing health 
and bereaved of the light of his home and the best 
blessing of his prosperous and happy life, that these 
true friends of his Lapy’s Book, with whom for 
more than forty years he has held communion, 
should know his great sorrow, and the tribute of 
estimation due the memory of the DEAD. 

“A good wife is from the Lord,” and the wife of 
Louis A. Godey was an example of these good wo- 
men, Whose memory should be held in high estima- 
tion. Mrs. Godey was by nature endowed with a 
sensitive and delicate spirit, that, like the sensitive 
plant, shrunk from contact with any one she did not 
know. She was diffident, and undervalued her own 
abilities, which were, in truth, very superior. She 
had quickness of understanding, combined with dis- 
cretion, and remarkable tact, in her silent way, of 
interesting those to whom she listened. But she 
shrunk from all public display. 

Thus Mrs. Godey loved to do good; but it was 
only in private; and few had any knowledge of 
her charities until she was persuaded, about thir- 
teen years ago, to engage as one of the managers 
of The Foster Home, for orphan children. Here her 
heart opened like a flower to the sun, and she soon 
became the right hand, as it were, of this noble 
charity. She loved the work ; to her it was pleasure 
to make the little children happy. If public dona- 
tions failed to give them what she thought was 
needed, she supplied the means—as she would have 
done to her own children. But we have not room 
to dwell on this subject; the resolutions of the 
Board show the estimation in which her great gifts 
and good services were held by all who are mourn- 
ing her death as a great misfortune, that seems, in- 
deed, grievous, and calls for public sympathy with 
their own loss. 


At the stated meeting of the “Foster Home Asso- 
ciation,” held January 5th, 1875, after the death of 
their fellow laborer, Mrs. L. A. dey, the following 
resolutions were offered and adop by the Boar 


Resolved, That, whereas, God, in his inscrutable 
rovidence, has seen fit to remove by death our be- 
oved and valued friend and fellow manager, Mrs. 
Louis A. Godey, we do hereby express our abiding 
sense of her many virtues, and the irreparable loss 
that our institution, as well as every individual 
member of the Board, has sustained by her removal 
from our midst. 

Resolved, That we tender to her family our deep 
and most heartfelt sympathy for their sudden and 
severe bereavement. 

Resolved, That, out of respect to her memory, the 
Board adjourn. 


of Managers :— 


In her own home, Mrs. Godey was, indeed, the 


type of “a perfect woman.” We might fill pages on 
her household life as regulated by her good sense 
and exquisite taste; she united the useful and the 
beautiful with the skill of an accomplished artist. 
All was ordered and complete, and the mistress of 
the mansion was ever its best ornament. 

But her heart was always true to her faith in doing 
the right and making the happiness of her home the 
first object of earthly care. She trained her children 
in their filial duties to love, obey, and honor their 
Sather, as she, by her example, loved, obeyed, and 
honored her husband. 

It is but justice to say of Mr. Godey that, by his 
faithfulness in domestic life, and his manly and 
generous provision that his wife should have at her 
ordering all the means of household good she re- 
quired, he was deserving of this home of joys and 
blessings which she only could have devised and 
sustained. Are not these conjugal, parental, and 
filial duties—next to the love, fear, and worship of the 
true Gop—the foundation of human virtues? And 
do not social and civilized life and national glory 
rest on this foundation of human virtues? 

Mr. and Mrs. Godey had been married forty-two 
years. Mr. Godeyintended to celebrate their “‘ Gold- 
en Wedding” this year, because their happiness had 
completed the half century. Could this home history 
be truly set forth, it would show an example of great 
value in teaching men and women the wisdom of 
making a happy home. But death comes to all, and 
Mrs. Godey was prepared to go when called in the 
midst of duties which were her pleasures. Was not 
her summons to the kingdom of littie children made 
in the time and season most fitting and beautiful? 

There are in our year two festivals in which the 
whole popuiation of our wide republic participate. 
“ Christmas” comes, with its variety of joys and 
toys, of aspirations for Heaven's blessings, and the 
enjoyments of the good things of earth. Then the 
New Year looks forth from beneath the curtain of 
Time, and aH is cheer and hope, and new plans for a 
better life than the old year had given us. Mrs. 
Godey had aided to prepare the Christmas feast for 
the children of Foster Home; she had enjoyed the 
festival in her own home, surrounded with her lov- 
ing family—husband, sons, daughter, and grandchil- 
dren. That Christmas night she was seized with the 
terrible disease that has taken from this city so 
many of its noblest and best citizens—Pneumonia. 
Mrs. Godey lived through this festival week, and 
died on New Year’s night. What a morning of 
glory must have opened on her immortal life! 


The religion of our deceased friend was free from 
doctrinal dogmas or ritualistic fallacies. It was so 
interwoven into the texture of her daily duty, and 
ever kept warm and active in her heart, that she 
seemed to walk the narrow way as easily as though 
freed from all temptations in her path. Her vene- 
rated pastor—Rev. Dr. Morton, Rector of St. James’ 
Churech—loved this daughter of the true faith, and 
commended her pure piety, that resembled in cha 
racter the religion which the apostle of the church 
founded by Christ has declared is the true faith. 


Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows tn 





their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted frox 
the world.—J Ames i. 27, 4 “i ” 
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A NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


PERHAPS the most thorough discussion of the great 
problem of feminine education which has come from 
an American pen is that presented in a pamphlet 
now lying before us, containing the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity to pass upon the propriety and feasibility of 
the establishment of the “Sage College.” From this 
Report we must give some extracts further on. Here 
we will only say, that when Cornell University was 
formally opened, nearly six years ago, the co-educa- 
tion of young men and young women was the prin- 
cipal topic of the Founder’s Address. Mr. Henry 
W. Sage, a man of large wealth, was among the au- 
dience. He had long believed in the beneficial effects 
of such co-education ; and he came that evening to 

>resident White and said, ‘* When you are ready to 
carry out the idea of educating young women as tho- 
roughly as young men, I will provide the endowment 
to enable you to do so.” Some years afterwards 
when the university had succeeded beyond question, 
Mr. Sage made a definite offer of $300,000 for “the 
establishment of an institution for the education of 
women,” in connection with the university. A ma- 
jority of the committee, after a thorough personal 
examination of all the most prominent institutions 
where co-education had been tried, reported that the 
experiment had been thoroughly successful. The 
gift was thereupon accepted by the Trustees, and on 
May 15, 1873, the corner-stone of the new building 
was laid. The addresses on that occasion were made 
by Professor Gold win Smith, by Chancellor Winchell, 
by Moses Coit Tyler, and by the generous donor. 
From his speech we take a short extract :— 


“Tt has been wisely said that ‘he who educates a 
woman educates a generation,’ and the structure 
that is to be erected over this corner-stone will be es- 
pecially devoted to the education of women, and will 
carry with it a pledge of all the power and resources 
of Cornell University to ‘ provide and forever main- 
tain facilities for the education of women as broadly 
as for men.’ This may truly be said to mark a new 
era in the history of education. * * * I am not 
one of those who believe that the nature and func- 
tions of woman, or her most important sphere of 
duties in this life, are to be essentially changed by 
education. God established these from the begin- 
ning, and his purposes do not change. But I do most 
earnestly believe that every power he has given her, 
that every grace and virtue which adorn her nature, 
that every element of usefulness and helpfulness to 
herself and others may be increased without limit 
by education and culture; and that in proportion as 
these are added to her, will our race be elevated and 
improved. * * 

“It will inev'*ai.ty happen that women in large 
masses must be <penaess on their own efforts for 
daily bread, and often for the anepert of helpless 
families. To fit them for these trials and duties, the 
doors of opportunity must be opened wide. All wo- 
men should have the liberty to learn what they can, 
and to do what they have the = to do. There 
should be no restriction in legislation, nonein public 
opinion, upon a woman’s right to sustain herself in 
any honest calling: and she should, as much as man, 
be fitted by education to use the faculties God has 
given her when they will avail her the most.” 


Our want of space forbids us to dilate on the other 
addresses. Tie corner-stone of the new college was 
laid by Mrs. Sage, with a short but pithy verse; and 
the proceedings of that day, no less than the rapid 
erection of the new building and the able report of 
the committee, show us that a new power has = 
into the land with the establishment of this n@Ple 
college. 








From the report of the Sage Committee, it appears | 
| Was unanimous on the points referred to, and ap- 


that the committee began at once an extended cor- 
respondence with persons in various parts of the 
cou'.try, whose experience in the co-education of 
the s-xes gives their opinion value. The Regents’ 


Committee wrote to the professors of the old estab- 
lished colleges in the eastern States. The great 
majority of responses from them were against the 
admission of women. Against these theoretical 
opinions, not fourded upon any direct experience of 
the subject, the committee had the opposing theory 
of some of the greatest of English philosophers. A 
subordinate committee was therefore appointed to 
visit leading colleges, to which young women were 
admitted with young men. The institutions visited 
were Oberlin College, the State University of Michi- 
gan, the North Western University near Chicago, 
the State Industrial University of Illinois, and An- 
tioch College near Yellow Springs, Ohio. It was 
with some surprise that the committee found how 
great a body of facts had been established tending 
to the solution of the question. 

Passing by the testimony from private academies, 
ete., the experience of the committee at Oberlin 
was as follows: There were found a large num- 
ber of students of both sexes. For the young men, 
dormit*ries were provided on the usual plan ; for the 
young women, a large and well-appointed building, 
with matron and assistants; but the increasing 
numbers of students have obliged the college au- 
thorities to allow both young men and women to 
board in families in the town. The dining-hall is in 
common. The men and women sat at the same 
table, on opposite sides; the conversation was quiet ; 
there was throughout an air of refinement very rare 
at a college refection table. 

In the recitation rooms a similar result was ob- 
served. They seemed decidedly more orderly than 
those in which young men are educated by them- 
selves. Recitations were attended in different 
branches of mathematics and in ancient and mod- 
ern languages. The young ladies, while showing 
self-possession, appeared refined, quiet, and modest. 
Their exercises were in all cases performed as well 
as those of the young men. 

The general statement was that the results had 
been good; that the evil results prophesied had not 
been seen; that the system appeared to work well. 
Some provision is made for social intercourse ; visit- 
ing isallowed under rules dictated by common sense. 
A very useful element in the preservation of proper 
relations between the sexes is found in the presence 
of brothers and sisters, who are, of course, mutually 
sensitive as to anything which would tend to de- 
grade each other. The social culture is found most 
valuable. Good order is greatly promoted. There 
have been no difficulties in the college dining-hall. 
There has been an entire absence of the irregulari- 
ties and roughness so often complained of in a 
college. 

The system promotes morality. “ Evils that might 
be tolerated in the shape of drinking saloons and 
other places of dissipation, if young men only were 
present, seem intolerable when ladies are gathered 
with them.” As regards men, says President Fair- 
child, ‘‘ We have found it the surest way to make 
men of boys, and gentlemen of rowdies.” To show 
that the system does not tend to turn woman aside 
from the work which God has impressed upon her 
entire constitution, it is stated that of eighty-four 
ladies who have taken the college course, twenty- 
seven only are unmarried, and of these four died 
early, and of the remaining twenty-three, twenty 
are graduates of less than six years’ standing. 

Our want of space prevents us from dwelling on 
the further testimony. It is sufficient to say that it 


peared to demonstrate the expediency of a thorough 
trial of the new system. We do not regard the mat- 


' ter as free from doubt or question; but we welcome 
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a report like this, founded upon a observed facts, and 
certainly disposing of several grave objections to 
joint education. 


THE DIAMOND DETHRONED. 

THE diamond has long been held the king of gems, 
as unquestionably as the rose is deemed the queen 
of flowers. Shakspeare, however, warns us that a 

monarch who would keep his state and reverence 
lnust not become . 

“Common, hackneyed in the eyes of men, 

Or stale and cheap to vulgar company.” 
Such seems to be the fate which has befallen the 
once-prized royal stone. According to a writer, ap- 
parently well informed, who contributes a paper on 
the subject of precious stones to the St. Petersburgh 
Gazette, the plentiful supply of diamonds from the 
fields of South Africa and from other sources, has 
greatly diminished their market value. It appears 
that an opal as large as a medium-sized olive is now 
worth about 1200 roubles, a sapphire about 1800, an 
emerald 10,000, a diamond 15,000, while a ruby of that 
size, searing far above the rest in value, would bring 
the enormous price of 50,000 roubles, or about thirty 
thousand dollars. So, if price is a sign of eminence, 
the ruby is now the king among precious crystals, in 
place of the deposed diamond. 

Perhaps, however, the change should be regarded 
not as a usurpation, but rather as a restoration. An 
ancient monarch has come to his own again. In the 
time of Solomon, if a judgment may be formed from 
his own writings, the ruby was evidently the most 
valuable of gems, for all his comparisons of precious 
things are with that stone. The magnificent king of 
Israel, who delighted in “the gold of Ophir and pre- 
cious stones,”’ must have been an excellent judge in 
such matters; and when he tells us that wisdom is 
“more precious than rubies,” and that the price of 
a virtuous woman is “far above rubies,”’ we may be 
sure that he named the most costly ornament of all 
his regal splendors. So we are ready to cry, “ Long 
live King Ruby,” until we remember that in this re- 
publican age there is a higher test of real value than 
mere costliness. The worthiest things are those 
which are the most useful. Tried by this test, the 
ruby itself gives place to the “ black diamond.”’ Sit- 
ting before the cheerful grate, and pondering on all 
we receive from the cheap and common substance 
which glows within it, we forget the dazzle of use- 
less gems, and exclaim, with heartfelt allegiance, 
“ Long live King Coal!”’ 


A WESTERN HEROINE. 


WE have again the satisfaction of recording an in- 
stance in which the presence of mind and courage of 
a quick-witted girl saved a railroad train from de- 
struction. In this case the good judgment, as well 
as the promptitude of action, was especially notice- 
able. She could not prevent the collision, but she 
was in time to avert its worst effects. The name of 
th®& brave girlis Julia Whalen, and the accident oc- 
curred on the East Tennessee, Virginia, and Georgia 
Railroad, near Carter’s Station. A lady correspond- 
ent writes concerning her: “Her presence of mind, 
on the morning of the fearful collision, was wonder- 
ful. She first thought of motioning down the freight 
train from Bristol—then reflected that it was coming 
down grade and it would be impossible for it to be 
cheeked up; so she ran on the track toward Carter, 
tore her red shawl from her shoulders and waved it, 
pointing back to the train, invisible to the engineer, 
but fast approaching. She was so excited that she 
barely escaped—witnessed it all, and has been con- 
fined to her bed since.” It was the opinion of the 
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the warning given by her, every one on his train 
would have been killed. “So excited, so earnest, 
and so persistent was she in her efforts to save the 
lives of others, that she appeared totally forgetful of 
self, and remained on the track until the engine was 
within less than five feet of her. Indeed, it was at 
first thought by the engineer and conductor that she 
was killed.” It may be added that the quickness of 
thought and action, and the self-forgetfulness, were 
as true womanly traits as they were heroic and ad- 
mirable. 








THE LATEST THEORY aBoUT CoMETS.—It is now 
suggested that a comet does not consist, as has been 
commonly supposed, of a bright nucleus, with a pro- 
digiously long train. It is supposed to be a perfectly 
round or globular body, of enormous dimensions, but 
composed of a most attenuated gaseous substance. 
Its light is nothing but the light of the sun, condensed 
in the centre of this huge lens, and streaming through 
it in a direction exactly opposite to the sun. On this 
theory, comets are by far the largest bodies in our 
solar system. The sun itself, compared to one of 
them, is but as a pea compared with a cricket ball. 
But, on the other hand, possibly a comet, condensed 
into a solid mass, would not weigh even as much as 
a cricket ball. Such are some of the latest specula- 
tions about these mysterious but harmless visitants, 
whose appearance once wrought such dismay, ** with 
fear of change perplexing nations.” 





SCHOOL SONGS. 
ALL ARE HERE. 
(Monday Morning.) 
CHEERILY, cheerily sound the strain; 
Happily, happily met again; 
Here we stand 
In our band; 
Who at home has had to stay? 
Who has loitered by the way? 
And who for idle play 
Is off and far away, 
While we stand 
In our band? 


Merrily, merrily sound the strain; 
Happily happily met again; 

All are here! 

All are here! 
All who rise at morning's prime, 
All who keep the step with time, 
All who love to sing our rhyme, 
So we sound the merry chime; 

All are here! 

All are here! 


EVENING HYMN. 
THE PETITION. 
O Thou who didst call 
Young children to Thee, 
Come, hear our petition, 
Though feeble it be, 
Praising our Father in Thee! 


Thy blessing and love 
We children would claim; 
We come to our Father, 
We ask in thy name, 
Praising our Father in thee. 
O, breathe in our hearts 
‘Sweet peace from above, 
And joyful, dear Saviour, 
Our voices will prove, 
Praising our Father in thee! 


NOTES AND AND NOTICES. 
Mere is an excellent plan of useful education. 
We wish every large city in our land would found a 
similar institution: — 
Mr. Timothy M, Allyn, of Hartford, Conn., has of- 


fered to give $100,000 to the city for the establishment 
of an industrial school for the free instruction of 





conductor of the eastward bound train, that, but for 


boys and girls in the business occupations of life, 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





agriculture, and the mechanic arts. He suggests | 


that while, with other instruction, boys should have 
tue Opportunity to learn any of the principal trades, 
zirls should be taught the practical duties of the 
household, become familiar with the chemistry of 
the kitchen, and able to make any article of tailoring 
wardrobe, aud learn any other occupation within the 
measure of their strength or adapted to their tastes. 

HARVARD COLLEGE has opened its heavy doors at 
last; the daughters of our republic are admitted to 
a small share of its advantages. This is a step in 
the right way. We give the notice :— 


“Ladies who intend to present themselves for the 
Harvard examinations next June, must send a no- 


tice of that intention to the Secretary of the Women’s | 
| by all means, let them be kept to it, and early rising 


The fee for the preliminary examination will be, in- | 


Edueation Association, Boston, before April 1, 1875. 


cluding certificate, $15. Young women in narrow 
circumstances will be aided by the association in 
meeting the cost of such examinations. If an appli- 
cant is under twenty-one, her application must be 
accompanied by the written approval of her parent 
or guardian. A pamphlet, containing specimen ex- 
amination papers, and a full list of ‘books, will be 
sent by the Secretary of the Association, Mrs. Charles 


) cents.” 


G. Lari 8 No. 1 Mount Vernon place, Boston, on | 
“ | languor, ete., supervening during the day. 


receipt o 


Health Department. 


EARLY RISING. 





THERE can be no question, that as a general rule, | 
the habit of early rising is conducive to health; but, | 


like many other similar matters, the general appli- 
cation would, by many, be converted into a universal 
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and abstracts excitement towards morning, may also 
act as the elevator or depressor of the constitution 
generally, although only felt when it is not in full 
vigor; it may, or it may not, be owing to the pre- 
sence or absence of solar influence, but still it is so, 
and the fact is one of general experience. The fact, 
too, explains why early rising is not only not good 
for all persons, but why to some it is positively hurt- 
ful, and why those who are able to practice it are 
generally of strong and good constitution. More- 
over, the fact tells that the person who cannot rise 
early with impunity is not in full vigor, but requires 
means for attaining a better state of health; when 
the powers of life are raised to the proper level, then, 


used as one of the preservative means. 

What is meant by early rising is getting up from 
rest before the sun has exerted some power upon the 
earth; the exact period to suit the invalid it is im- 
possible to specify, it ought to be a matter of experi- 
ence. That is to say, retiring to rest at a reasonable, 
early hour, such as ten o’clock, the person should rise 
as early as can be done without feelings of sleepiness, 
There 
are certainly evils consequent upon continuance in 
bed in the morning, such as perspiration, ete., but 
they may be greatly obviated by the non-use of 
feather beds or too much clothing; they are less, 
however, than those which result from a nervous 
system exhausted at a period of the day before it 
had come into full activity. The same arguments 
which apply to early rising, also do so to exertions, 
or continuance without food by weak individuals in 


| the first part of the morning; they can practice 


jaw, and much fallacy and no little mischief has been | 
done by the propagation of the dogma. The poets | 
have given their strains, the philosophers their apho- | 


risms, and the hearty centenarian his experience, to 
eulogize early rising as a sort of elixir of life, and 
preventive of illness and disease. It is a great good, 
but not a universal one. 

It is generally said that all those who have attained 


great and green old age have been early risers: | 
therefore, say others, early rising is a promoter of | 
health; therefore, it might be whispered, those | 


whose constitutions have carried them through a | 


long life ha¥® been able to be early risers. As in 
many other things, the truth probably lies between 


the two: there have been good vital powers on the | 
| must guard well that he does not mistake sloth for 


one hand, and good habits, of which early rising is 
often an indication, on the other. 
duction, however, that early rising is an unmixed 
good, has occasioned much erroneous practice, and 
many a delicate person, either in consequence of the 
false idea, or badly advised by others, has injured 
their health, materially, by perseverance in the prac- 
tice; this, however, is more common among the 
young than among the aged, who require less sleep. 

There is no question, but that the bodily powers and 
constitution undergo marked and regular changes 
during the twenty-four hours, changes which are 
probably influenced by electrical and other causes 
not at present understood. At all events, in disease, 
evening brings fever if it is present at all, and to- 
wards morning excitement abates if it does so at 
all; further, in health, the body, it is well known, is 
more obnoxious to the eauses of disease in early 
morning than it is at other times; and lastly, per- 


towards evening than they do in the morning, even 
when the refreshment of a night’s rest might be ex- 
pected to have given strength. The reason of these 
differences it is perhaps not possible fully to explain, 
but we may reasonably conclude that the same influ- 
ence which causes or aggravates the evening fever, 


The wrong de- | 


sons of weak nervous power generally feel better | sufficient alone. Volatile liniment is sim 





neither with impunity. There is no time of the day 
so pleasant, and the hale and strong can enjoy it to 
perfection, and gather health in its fresh breezes, 
and their description will often tempt the unwary in- 
valid to leave his couch and follow the example, and 
he really does enjoy, for a short time, the novelty ; 
but shortly, languor creeps over him; the breakfast 
which disappears before the appetite of the strong 
morning walker has no charms for his exhausted 
weaker companion, who pays with a day of listless 
languor for this ili-advised attempt. These hints 
will, it is trusted, not be taken as an encouragement 
to laziness, but as pointing out a very common error 
in popular belief and popular practice. The person 
of weak vital power, who cannot be an early riser, 


inability, nor encourage the inability by indulging 
in late hours, which are often to him the most vigor- 
ous. Persons who suffer much from debility in the 
morning, and who are constrained to be up early, 
ought, as soon as possible, to have some warm re- 
freshment—a cup of warm milk if it agrees, or tea, 
coffee, or cocoa. In some cases, the popular addition 
of a teaspoonful of rum or brandy to milk is undoubt- 
ediy useful, particularly where there is tendency to 
faintness; but the cordial must be taken as a medi- 
cine, and abandoned as soon as possible. 


FOR A SORE THROAT. 


TuHeE best remedy for a sore throat is, on retiring 
to rest, to rub on the outside a little “ volatile lini- 
ment,” and swallow slowly a few drops of paregoric, 
letting it dissolve in the saliva, and spread along 
down the inflamed parts. The liniment is generally 

y a mix- 
ture of sweet oil and aqua ammonia (called liquid 
hartshorn). These are put into a phial and shaken, 
using such proportion as to form a semi-liquid soap. 
An ounce or twocan be got cheaply at the druggist’s, 
and, if tightly corked, it will keep for months. Rub 
it on with the fingers. There is nothing better than 
this for soreness of the chest or joints, or for lame- 
ness, stiff neck, etc. 








ae 
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Literary Astices. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. A Novel. By E. Lynn 
Linton, author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Grayrigg,” etc. 
For thorough analysis of character, the author of 
this book has scarcely a rival among English novel- 
ists. It is something more thana mere society novel, 
and will well repay the time spent in its reading. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

FAIR PLAY ; or, The Test of the Lone Isle. By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. Thisisa republication 
of one of Mrs. Southworth’s most vividly written and 
original novels—a book which has had, and will con- 
tinue to have, a deserved success. 

THE QUEEN OF THE KITCHEN. A Ovllection 
of “old Maryland’ Family Receipts for Cooking. 
By Miss Tyson. A good cook-book is an imperative 
need of the young housewife. The directions for 
cooking contained in this book are plain, practical, 
and easily understood. We recommend it to our 
readers. 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. A Tule of First 
Tove. From “Temple Bar.” A story of English 
society, which will be found entertaining, and which 
is highly spoken of by the critics. 

THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. By Sir Walter 
Scott. The Messrs. Peterson are reissuing their 
eheap|edition of the Waverley novels, and all who 
have not read them should take advantage of this 
opportunity for procuring them. 


From Harper & BrotTHers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Charles Nordhoff. One is 
astonished, when he examines this book, to find how 
many communities are established in the United 
States, some of them not only established, but fiour- 
ishing and gradually but surely increasing in wealth 
and numbers. These societies some of them hold 
peculiar religious tenets, like the Skakers at Mount 
Lebanon and other places, and the Perfectionists at 
Oneida ; others simply are held together by a commu- 
nity in property and labor. The account of these 
societies given by Mr. Nordhoff is interesting, and, 
to the philosophical reader, not only interesting but 
profitable, as it will help him perhaps to a solution 
of that great problem of labor and capital which is 
already beginning to puzzle the brains of the political 
economist, and which is to stand out in still greater 
importance before many generations shall have 
passed away. 

ISMAILIA. A Narrative of the Expedition to 
Central Africa for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade. Organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. By 
Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pasha, M.A., F.RS., F.R.G.S., 
Major-General of the Ottoman Empire, etc. etc. Sir 
Samuel Baker has done signal service in the interests 
of humanity in his vigorous suppression of the slave 
trade in the regions bordering the Nile. He encoun- 
tered innumerable difficulties, and was met as often 
with enmity and treachery as with friendliness, by 
the negro tribes through whose territories he passed. 
He had many narrow escapes of his own life, and his 
wife, Lady Baker, proved herself a woman of exceed- 
ing bravery. But he was at least partially successful 
in his undertaking, which will probably be followed 
by measures resulting in the total abolition of the 
traffic in human beings in that portion of Africa. 
The volume is an exceedingly interesting one, and 


this interest is enhanced by the numerous engrav- 
ings and maps which illustrate the text. 

REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. By P.:V. N. 
Myers, A.M., associate author, with H. M. Myers, of 
“Life and Nature Under the Tropies.” A book of 
this character is always interesting to the student, 
as it affords him data from which to pursue his eth- 
nological studies. This volume gives accounts and 
illustrations of the ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Persepolis, and other ancient cities of western 
Asia. It also describes the vale of Cashmere, and 
the present appearance of the once famous and mag- 
nificent cities of the Great Mogul empire. This is 
enchanted ground, and the author brings to his aid 
in describing it habits of close observation and a wise 
intelligence. 

THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the 
Toilet. Let the ugly girls take courage. They have 
never before been considered of any account in the 
world. The novelist has utterly ignored them; the 
moralist has preached them an occasional sermon 
with the invariable moral that as they are not beau- 
tiful, if they would win the affection of the other sex, 
they should by all means try to be good. But here 
is somebody who has made their case her especial 
consideration, and who tells them that not only it is 
their business to be beautiful, but how they may suc- 
ceed in acquiring beauty. Most of the suggestions 
in this book are sensible and valuable; some few of 
them may be objected to. 

A HERO ANDA MARTYR. A True Narrative. 
By Charles Reade. A Scotchman by the name of 
James Lambert has, at different times, saved a vast 
number of people from drowning, on one single oc- 
casion not less than twenty. The heroism of this 
man was su remarkable that the celebrated novelist 
has visited him, and drawn from him the story of 
his life and adventures. It isa wonderful narrative, 
and will excite the interest and sympathy of all who 
read it. 

JESSIE TRIM. A Novel. By B.S. Farjeon. 

IN HONOR BOUND. A Novel. By Charles Gib- 
bon. 

LOST FOR LOVE. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon. 

These are three novels by popular writers, giving 
different phases of English life. Thi®y are all inte- 
resting, and their reading will repay the lover of 
fiction. — : 


From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE STARLING. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
This story differs somewhat from the usual class of 
novels. It is semi-religious in its tone, as might be 
inferred from its author. It gives, moreover, types 
of Scottish character, which are no doubt true to 
life and not unpleasing. 


From SHELpon & Co., New York, through J. B. 
Lipprrncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ESTELLE. A Novel. By Mrs. Annie Edwards. 
This novel was originally published in England un- 
der the title of ““Creeds,” and was there pronounced 
the best its author had yet produced. It isa highly- 
wrought, sensational story, and not one we ean re- 
commend as likely to exert a healthful influence. 


From Dick & FiTzGERALD, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 
BEECHER’S RECITATIONS AND READINGS; 
Humorous, Serious, and Dramatic. Edited by 
Alvah C. Beecher. 
McBRIDE'S ALL KINDS OF DIALOGUES. By 
H. Elliott McBride, author of “ MeBride’s Comic 





Dialogues,” etc. These two volumes are valuable ac- 
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quisitions to the social circle. The former contains 
readings and recitations, the latter dialogues, in 
Yankee, French, Irish, and other dialects. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through CLAXTON, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, PORTER & CoaTEs, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., and RicHARD McCAULEY, Phila- 
delphia:— 

LITTLE SONGS. By Mrs. Eliza Lee Totten. 
With new illustrations by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 
It is not necessary to speak of the merits of these 
“little songs,” since a generation and a half have 
given them their unqualified approval. But the 
illustrations of this edition are new and most credit- 
able to the lady artist whose work they are. 

THAT QUEER GIRL. By Virginia F. Townsend, 
author of “ Only Girls,” etc. This is the fourth vol- 
ume of the “‘Maidenhood Series,’’ and is a book 
well deserving the attention of all young girls. Miss 
Townsend is one of the best and purest of our 
American writers of fiction, and she especially ex- 
cels in these semi-juvenile stories. 

SAVED BY THE WIND; or, the Poor Boy’s For- 
tune. By Elijah Kellogg, author of “Elm Island 
Stories,” etc. The Rey. Mr. Kellogg is one of the 
best, if not the very best, of the story writers for 
boys. His stories are always well told, and at the 
same time inculcate the highest principles. This is 
the first of a new series to be called the “ Forest 
Glen Series.” 

THE EXHIBITION DRAMAS. By George M. 
Baker. This book comprises dramas, comedies, and 
farces, together with dramatic and musical enter- 
tainments, intended for private theatricals, home 
representations, holiday and school exhibitions. It 
is a very useful book in its way, and will be heartily 
welcomed by the large class of people who delight 
in these things. 

THE DORCAS CLUB; or, Our Girls Afloat. By 
Oliver Optic. This is the fifth of the “ Yacht Club 
Series,’’ and is a book which will delight girls as 
well as boys. 

CALEB KRINKLE. A Story of American Life. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin. “Carleton.” This is a 
somewhat amusing American novel, with quaint, 
original characters. It is not a book likely to bring 
a lasting fame to its writer, but it will prove a genial 
and entertaining book to the reader who reads only 
for the pleasure of the hour. 











MARCH, 1875. 


THE steel plate in this number is another of those 
fine engravings we have procured for this volume. 
To the fashion-plate we ask particular attention; 
also to the many beautiful designs on the extension 
sheet—dresses, hats, bonnets, and a large number of 
other necessary articles for ladies and children. 

“The Bouquet” is a pretty wood-cut design. 

WE had not anticipated any great change in the 
increase of our subscription list this year, owing to 
the stagnation of business throughout the country. 
But we have been agreeably disappointed, having 
had to reprint our January and February numbers 
several times to supply the increased demand. There 
are many useless expenditures that have been given 


up in order to procure a healthy tone of reading in | 
the household. And in the Lapy’s Booxis found ' 


that healthy tone. An improvement is always ob- 
served in a home where itis taken. Weare glad to 
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find a reaction in the public mind in relation to the 
sensational literature that has been floating around 
the country for a few years past. -It has been found 
to be productive of more evil than good among the 
rising generation. 

THE Public Ledger Almanac for 1875 has been laid 
on our table by its popular publisher, Mr. George W. 
Childs. It presents a vast array of facts and statis- 
tics, and has become, in the six years of its publica- 
tion, standard authority as a work of reference and 
useful information. One hundred and ten thousand 
copies of it have been printed and given away. This 
speaks loudly for the liberality of Mr. Childs as a 
publisher. 

IF every one of our readers would try DoBsrns’ 
ELEcTRIC Soap, they would, like us, become firm 
believers in its merits. Too much cannot be said in 
its praise. 

THE state of education in the principal European 
countries, according to a late statistics, is not very 
flattering. Russia heads the list of illiterate persons 
with only 96 per cent. Poland then follows with 91 
per cent., she being run very closely by Roumania, 
Spain, Portugal, and the late Papal States. Italy, 
Greece, and Hungarian- Austria come next. The 
south of Italy has but twenty-six in a hundred able 
to read and write. In Hungary, only a year ago, 
many a teacher might be found who could read but 
not write. England’s uneducated are computed at 
50 per cent., and Belgium stands on a level with Eng- 
land. In the various departments of France the 
number of those who are unable to read and write 
fluctuates between 30 and 75 per cent. Among the 
better educated States are reckoned Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
In the latter countries only one in a thousand is re- 
ported as totally uneducated. 

AT a restaurant in Paris, several individuals re- 
cently dined together to taste the ham and heart of 
a lion that had been killed in Algeria. The flesh 
was found to be particularly firm and close-grained, 
like that of a horse, but nevertheless quite palatable. 
However, the ham, though specially cooked, seems 
to have met only with a succes d’estime; and the 
heart, skilfully prepared with truffles, was found 
somewhat tough and difficult of digestion. Under 
all the circumstances, therefore, lion flesh would 
scarcely seem likely to lower the prices of the Paris 
meat market. 

SoRE THROAT, COUGH, COLD, and similar troubles, 
if suffered to progress, result in serious pulmonary 
affections, oftentimes incurable. Brown's BrRon- 
CHIAL TROCHES reach directly the seat of the disease, 
and give almost instant relief. 

Durie the cold weather in Boston, crowds of 
from 3000 to 4000 people gathered on the Common to 
enjoy the sport of coasting. In all our cities sled- 
ding, by both young and old, has been indulged in 
this year more than formerly. 





RADIANT BEavty.—After using Larrp’s “ Bloom 
OF YouTH” a short time, the skin will be entirely 
| free from blemish, will leave it soft, clear, and beau- 
tifnl. Price 75 cents per bottle ; sold at ali druggists. 
Depot, 5 Gold Street, New York. 

LOOK in another column for notices of “The Res- 
ot From all sections the same praise is given 
| to it. 
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MARRIAGES IN FRANCE.—The civil ceremony is the 
only one recognized as valid by French law, and 
must be performed at the Mairie of the district in 
which one or other of the parties contracting mar- 
riage resides, Six months of residence are necessary 
to constitute the legal domicile, and even in this case, 
it is necessary to make a publication of the intended 
marriave atthe Mairie of the previous domicile. Two 
publications must be drawn up and placed before the 
door of the Mairie of the present domicile, on the two 
Sundays preceding the marriage. These publications 
declare the names, ages, professions, and residences 
of the parties, as well as those of their parents or 
nearest relations. On the third day after the second 
publication, the marriage may be celebrated, pro- 
vided no opposition has been made in any quarter. 
The Mairie is the officer appointed by the law to per- 
form the civil ceremony, and the French code ex- 
pressly forbids the celebration of a marriage by any 
minister of any religion, until after the performance 
of the civil ceremony. Registrars are kept at the 
Catholic churches, and certificates given, but they 
are invalid in the eye of the law. The original con- 
tract of marriage is kept at the Mairie where the 
ceremony takes place, and a duplicate of the con- 
tract is deposited with the clerk of the Tribunals of 
the Arrondissement. A copy of the contract of mar- 
riage is given to the married pair, should they express 
a desire to possess such a document; and should this 
copy be lost, another can always be obtained by ap- 
plication at the Mairie. The law of France with re- 
gard to marriages, has not been changed during the 
last quarter of a century. It may be well to mention, 
that French law requires the consent of the parents 
of the persons to be married (or in default of parents, 
of the next relations), until the age of twenty-five 
years for a man, and twenty-one years for a woman. 
Before these ages, no marriage can take place with- 
out such consent. After these ages, it is necessary, 
in ease the parents refuse their consent, to make 
what is called an “acte respectueux,” asking in for- 
mal terms for the said consent. Should this be with- 
held, the marriage cannot legally take place till the 
““acte respectueux” has been twice renewed, unless, 
indeed, the parties should be over thirty years of 
age, in. which case One “acte respectueux” is suffi- 
cient. A Frenchman who may contract marriage in 
a foreign country, is equally obliged to obtain the 
consent of his parents. 

A TRAVELLER in Java thus describes an insect that 
came under his observation :— 

“The greatest natural curiosity I have ever seen is 
to be foundin Java. It isan insect called the butter- 
fly insect or animal leaf. I saw hundreds of them in 
a garden of bey wig and of several species. One 
kind is along insect, w Neh clings to a tree and looks 
like an old piece of stick. Unless your attention was 
particularly called to it you would thinkit wasa dead 
stick. Touch it, and four long legs spread out, and 
your stick walks off. Another kind of animal leaf 
assumes the shape and color of a leaf. The veins 
and notches of the leaf are there. Put your hand on 
it, and little legs are put forth, wings spread out, and 
away flies your leaf. Some of the leaves are green, 
some red, and some brown, and the color of these 
curious insects corresponds with the leaves to which 
they cling and on which they feed. 


WHEN Mr. Jefferson was asked respecting his reli- 
gion, his memorable answer was:— 

“Tt is known to God and myself. Its evidence be, 
fore the world is to be known in my life; if that has 
been honest and dutiful to society, the religion which 
has regulated it cannot be a bad one.” 


Tue Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, D. C., 
was visited during the year 1877 by 72,126 persons. 
Of these, 66,073 were admitted on free days. 





HOLLOWAY’s MusicaL MONTHLY FoR Marcu. A 
| beautiful song and chorus by Wm. O. Fiske, now first 
| published in the Monthiy, entitled I’m Dreaming of 
| the Absent, is a leading feature in this number. We 
shall be mistaken if this does not prove one of the 
most popular songs ever written. When published 
| in sheet form next month the price of this song alone 
will be 35 cents, while the price of the Monthly con- 
taining it and four or five other pieces is but 40 cents. 
Beside this we give another fine song, by the popular 
composer, Claribel: also, a brilliant Polka de Salon 
by Egghard; a pretty little Waltz by Cloy; and a 
spirited Quickstep, the Theta Delta Chi, by Reit- 
meyer. Here is a brilliant list of pieces for one num- 
ber, and in no other way can the same quantity and 
quality of real sheet music be obtained for the price. 
Send 40 cents for one number, or $1 for the last three 
numbers. For $4 we send the Monthly the entire 
year, and prepay the postage. For $8 we send, post- 
paid, two copies for the year, and a premium of $5 
worth of new and fashionable sheet music. 50 cents 
must be sent with this for prepayment of postages. 
The Musical Monthly free.—For $6 we send any 
sheet music wanted to the full amount of $6, and send 
the Monthly free for the entire year. Postage on this 
premium, 40 cents, must be sent with the order. This 
is one of the most popular premiums on our list. We 
give a good list of new music from which to select in 
another column. Address orders only to J. Starr 
| Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia. 


THESE are the kind of notices that are given of the 
Lapy’s Book by our friends of the press throughout 
the country :— 


Gopey for January is a number to be proud of. It 
| was thought, long ago, that Godey had reached the 
ne plus ultra of journalism, but he manages to im- 
prove on his improvements each coming year.—in- 
dependent, Grayville, Il. 

GopEyY’s LapyY’s Book for ee need 1875, isa superb 
number. There is no magazine which reaches our 
table so valuable as this. The illustrations and fash- 
ion _— are. always fresh. The reading matter in 

uality and quantity is unsurpassed.— News, Union, 
ew York. 

GoprEy.—The time has come for subscribers to re- 
new their subscriptions. It is not necessary for us 
to multiply words of commendation in favor of this 
old and reliable monthly. It has spoken for itself 
for nearly“half a century, and to-day it has as mueh 
vitality as when first launched intoexistence. Godey 
has made his magazine a grand success, and it is de- 
servedly so.— Tribune, Marysville, Ohio. 

That old reliable magazine, GopEy's Lapy’s Boor, 
for January, has reached us, and is ladened, as usual, 
| with good reading and fine pictures, fashion plates, 
ete. It is not worth while for us to tell the merits of 
this book, for it speaks for itself. The publishers 
offer a premium of a splendid Chromo, “The Res- 
| eue,”’ which is sent to every subscriber, and is alone 
worth the subscription price. Now is the time to get 
up clubs and secure one of the best magazines pub- 
lished.— Republican, Effingham, Ill. 

Gopgry.—The January number has been received, 
and shows palely that this elegant magazine is going 
to excel all other fashion periodicals for 1875. Its 
beautiful steel engravings ; its most exquisite fashion 
plates and its interesting stories, far exceed all other 
magazines in the country.— Pilot, Williamsport, Md. 

Gopry for January. The American people have 








long ago become familiarized with the merits of 


| GopEY’s Lapy’s Book. This monthly, although fol- 


lowed by numerous rivals and imitators, is still at 
the head. The literary matter is furnished by a long 
list of the most entertaining and agreeable writers 
of the age. We are pleased to see such abundant 





pros of enterprise and good judgment in the old 
avorite, and feel assured that it will thereby con- 
tinue its record, and be green and lusty when some 
of its young competitors are forgotten. No lady 
should be without the monthly visit of this popular 
and useful maygazine.—Gazette, Bedford, Pa. 
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ALL kinds and grades of earthenware are now 
made in the United States, from the coarsest to the 
finest (except the finer grades of Japanese or Chi- 
nese ware). These include, besides the commonest 
wares, those known as “ Rock” and ** Yellow” ware, 
“white granite” and “porcelaia China.’ All the 
materials for every branch of the trade are found in 
abundance in the United States, and it is believed 
by some (at least) of the manufacturers that the 
American material is superior to the foreign. And 
the American manufactured goods are, in some in- 
stances, superior to the foreign made goods. For- 
merly the chief difficulty was in glazing, but that is 
now so thoroughly overcome as to enabie our manu- 
facturers to surpass the British “* Wedgewood” ware. 

THE Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Foster 
Home Association has been received. The year 
1874 has been one of continued prosperity to the 
Home. This institution has been in existence since 
the fall of 1837, and now numbers within its walls 94 
children. No child under three years of age, and no 
boy over six, is received. A small sum towards the 
board of the children is required from the parents 
or guardians who are able to pay it, while many of 


the inmates of the Home are paid for by ladies inte-- | 


rested in them, or are charity children, A liberal 
bequest of $1,000 has been received during the year 
from the estate of Dr. Mifflin Wistar. 


NEW SHEET Music, published by J. Starr Hollo- 
way, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom all orders must be sent, and the music will be 
forwarded by return mail, free of postage. English 
Sparrow Waltz, by Neilson, 20 cents. Coronet 
Polka, very pretty, 30. Fair Lady Schottische, Et- 
tling, 20. 


Step by Step Schottische, easy, Neilson, | 


20. Fairy Sprite, brilliant fantaisie, by Mack, 69. | 
Martha, a new and brilliant fantaisie, by Beckel, in- 


troducing Ah, so Pure, and Last Rose of Summer, 
50. Jolly Galop, by Barrett, 20. 

Atso: You Never Miss the Water Till the Well 
Runs dry, a new song, 30. Love is Like a Little Bee, 


20. The Moon's on the Lake, Scotch song, 30. New | 


and pretty edition of Juniata, 30. 


Morn, fine song by same composer, 30. Softly Now 
the Light of Day, beautiful sacred solo and quartette, 
by Beckel, 30. Nearer to Thee my Saviour, sacred 
solo, by Grape, 30. Hear my Prayer, very effective 


’Tis Sweet to | 
Think of Heaven, by W. O. Fiske, 30. The Silvery | 


NOTICES OF CHROMOs.—We have hundreds on file 
of the same kind :— 


The publisher of GopEy's Lapy’s Book has favored 
us with a copy of the Curomo wiiich he gives to each 
subscriber to that magazine for 1875. 1t is entitled 
“The Rescue,” and is greatly ahead of anything 
that has yet come under our observation as a gilt 
Chromo to any pubiication. It is none of — cheap 
pictures, but a work of genuine merit. The maga- 
zine is one of the very best literary and fashion pub- 
lications the country boasts, aud the generosity of 
its manager is not to be outdone by any competitor. 
The magazine and Chromo are furnished by mail on 
receipt of subscription price, postage paid on botli.— 
News, De Pere, Wis. 

“The Rescue.”—It is an artistic and beautiful 
moonlight scene on the ocean after a storm, and 
makes a tasty ornament for the parlor or sitting- 
room.—armer’s Advocate, McPherson, Kansas. 

“The Rescue.’—\We have received a copy of this 
beautiful Chromo painting, which Mr. Godey fur- 
nishes as a premium with the LADY’s BOOK to every 
subscriber for 1875. It is, indeed, a rare painting, 
and makes a beautiful parlor ornament. To lovers 
of the beautiful in art, this painting is a desirable 
ee besides, the Lapy’s Book in itself is 
well worth the price of subscription.— Conservative, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

“The Rescue.”—This is the title of a beautiful 
Chromo which is offered as a premium to every sub- 
scriber to GopgEy'’s Lapy’s Book for 1875. The 
picture is an ocean view by moonlight: in the dim 
distance is seen the wreck of a vessed completely 
dismantled, and in the foreground a broken spar, to 
which clings several of the crew; a boat is nearing 
them, and a line is about being thrown for their res- 
cue. The design is good, and admirably carried out, 
and the Chromo is worthy of a place in any home.— 
Union Advocate, North Acton, Maine. 

We have received from Godey a beautiful gift 
Chromo, “The Rescue,” which is given to every 
subscriber of Godey’s magazine. [his is one of the 
finest pictures we have seen, and will make a 
charming adornment for the walls of any parlor.— 
Era, Rochester, Mich. 

“The Rescue,’ presented by the publishers of 
Gopgr’s LApy’s Book, is certainly one of the finest 
Chromos ever offered as a premium by any publisher. 
Asis the GODEY among magazines, first, so is this 
picture. A well executed representation of the 
romantic reseue of shipwreck mariners.—Citizen, 
Centreville, lowa. 

FEMININE Tactics.—A lady correspondent of the 
Boston Globe writes :— 


“One day, on the trip up, when reading a maga- 
zine, my attention was attracted by the glitter of a 


| gold bracelet, which, look where I would, flashed be- 


sacred solo, duet, and quartette, for choir or social | 


singing, by Grape, 50. 

Six Easy Pieces for 0) cents, containing Shells of 
Ocean Rondo, Home Sweet Home, Then You'll Re- 
member Me, Valentine March, Nymph Mazeurka, 
and Museuin Polka. 

Music for Examination.—On receipt of $1, with 10 
cents in stamps for postage, we send to any address 
$5 worth of new music for examination, out of which 
whatever is liked can be kept, and the balance re- 
turned tous. State what style of music is wanted, 
whether easy or difficult, vocal or instrumental, ete. 
Address Mr. Holloway, as above. 


THE Lancet, excellent medical authority, says 
that “four meals a day are indispensable for the per- 
fect health and vigor of boys and girls who rise early 
in the morning, and are requirlng constant supplies 
for growth as well as sustenance.” We are afraid 
that great injury has resulted to many young and 
growing persons this winter for the want of the four 
meals. 


A PHILADELPHIA family, born within sight of 
George's Hill, consists of seven living brothers and 
sisters, whose average age is 81 years. 

VOL. xc.—19 


| 
| 


| took a gold pencil from my 


fore my eyes, and further serutiny revealed the fact 
that the young lady who wore it was particularly 
anxious that I should be attracted by it, and, to fur- 
ther her design, becan cutting the leaves of her 
magazine with a silver fruit knife. For ape purnsee 
of showing her that I was not particularly dazzied, 
in fact, that there was another such in the world, I 
pockas and marked a 
assage in my book, for my bracelet was equal to 
1ers. Observing the fact, she drew off her left glove 
and carefully arranged her veil, that I might not fail 
to see the heavily-chased ring which encircled her 
finger. I could ‘go her one better’ here; so, taking 
off my glove, I drew down the blind, flashing a rare 
topaz and a solitaire diamond before her apprecia- 
tive eyes. She saw, and quickly pulling off her other 
glove, displayed a splendid cluster diamond and a 
gigantic amethyst. I was slightly nonplussed, but, 
as she wore no ear-rings, I felt that, after all, I was 
even with her. At that instant she drew an elegant 
little watch from her belt, which she studied atten- 
tively two whole minutes, holding it up to full view, 
then turned to me, as if to say ‘Well, goon.’ Thad 
done my best, and could not answer the challenge, 
but thought mournfully of my poor little locket ina 
drawer at home, with one side all jammed in. When, 
at last, the aggravating creature took a jewel case 
from her satchel, and held upa lovely coral set, turn- 
ing it this way and that to exhibit all its beauties, 
furtively glancing at me to be sure that 1 observed, 
I was utterly vanquished, completely routed, and 
dg aid absorbed in my book that I did not see a 
thing.” 
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AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


Drawn eapressly jor Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphiu. 








THis building can be built of frame, best manner, 
for 36000, and be supplied with all conveniences; 


























FIRST STORY. 
parlor, preapel rooms, hall, and stairway in wal- 
nut; stories 12 and 10 feet high ; loft above. 
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SECOND STORY. 
First Story.—H hall, 8 feet; P parlor, 18 feet by 19 
feet 6 inches; C chamber, 16 by 16 feet; C chamber, 











14 by 18 feet; C chamber, 14 by 18 feet: DR dining- 
room 16 by 18 feet; K kitchen, 16 by 18 feet. 

Second Story —C chamber, 1: feet by 19 feet 6 
inches; C chamber, 14 by 18 feet; C chamber, 14 by 
18 feet; SR sitting-room, 16 by 18 feet; BR bed-room, 
16 by 18 feet. 

Scale of Prices for 1875.—For full plans and speci- 
fications, including full details and preliminary 
sketches, with superintendence and viewiny build- 
ing four times during construction, 3 per cent. upon 
cost of building. full superintendence, near office, 
5 percent. Travelling expenses charged at rate of 
6 cents per mile. For drawings. specifications, ete., 
without visits, 2'4 per cent. Hobbs’ Architectural 
Designs, $3, Copies mailed free of postage upon the 
receipt of money. 


A REMARKABLE scene occurred in the Chester 
Assize Court, England, the other day. A woman 
having been found «uilty of the manslaughter of her 
husband, Mr. Justice Brett, in an address to the 
—— dwelt upon the evidence of her husband’s 
ong-coptinued brutality received with exemplary 
forbearance, of the special provocation she had re- 
ceived on the day of his death, of the momentary 
passion which had moved her to throw a sharpening 
steel at him, without (the judge believed) any inten- 
tion of striking him. It did strike the man, and the 
wife immediately ran for assistance, and did all she 
could to save him. “All the real right in this case,” 
continued the judge, “was on your side, all the rea! 
wrong on your husband's, and God forbid that I 
should punish you. 1 will be no party to it. I will 
not even make this judgment complete. 1 will not 
allow it to be said by anybody that you are a con- 
victed felon, for a conviction is not complete until a 
sentence is passed, and I mean to pass no sentence 
atall. I shall merely ask you to enter into your own 
recognizances to come up for judgment if called 
upon, and nobody in the werld will ever call upen 
you—God forbid they ever sheuld.” The address 
was interrupted by loud cheering in the court, which 
was renewed when the prisoner left the dock. 


A THANKFUL Man.—An epitaph in a chureh at 
Ramsgate, England, concludes with “He bore th’ 
acute pains of ye gout for furty yrs with thankful- 
ness.”’ 
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GOSSIP. 


ONCE on a time, a splendid summer's morning, 

Good Mrs. T.’s domestic labors over, 

She sat herself to rest, and Knit, and rock, 

And wait with patience till the dinner hour 

Called forth her energies. Scarce had she 

A needle fitted in her knitting sheath, 

Before the gate latch clicked, and up the walk 

With prim, staid step, came Patience Hardasrock. 

“ Why, Patience, how-de-do! I’m dre’dful tickled, 

I know you've come to stay; so jest sit down 

In the big rocking-chair. J°U take your bonnet.” 

And thus with cordial welcome good dame 1. 

Bustles about with wondrous ~¢ weeyh 

Miss Patience from her reticule draws forth 

A stocking (not a blue stocking), but one 

Formed like herself, long, slim, and slender, 

And with a desperate energy begins to Knit. 

The music of her needle seems to loosen 

The tension of her tongue; but soon 

All lesser subjects fade away in gloom 

Before the light of that one glorious subject— 

The minister and his fainily. 

The energetic needles click with vigor, as, 

With hands uplifted, Mrs. T. exclaims: 

* Now dre’dful sus! Du tell!” “It's actilly so,” 

Miss Patience says, with grim determinatien, 

“She hires her washing done; for I was there 

And heerd her tell her gal to count the pieces.” 

“Well, now!” says Mrs. T., aghast, “I couldn't be- 
lieve it, 

If any one but you had told me, Patience. 

But then them gals du dress so mig“tily fine, 

It’s really sinful. Did you see their bunnits, 

Made in the city, out of rale silk velvet, 

All flowered and feathered off tu kill ?”’ 

“* Yes, indeed,” snaps Patience ; ** but now, Miss T. 

You mustn't never speak on’t, but I've seen 

Wuss things than that. 

Them gais, you may depend on’t, ain't no better 

Than other people's gals, and if I had my way, 

Would stand no higher. Only t’other day 

I found Miss Mollie (as they call her) 

All furbelowed and fixed, and sitting in the parlor 

A Lng: od the pianner, and a dancin’ tune, 

Jest think of that, Miss T., and in the mornin’ 

When other gals are doing up their churning.” 

“A dancin’ tune! Now, Patience, ro don't say. 

i wonder if they think that that’s the way 

To get toheaven. Oh, sich religion! 

I’m ‘feared they hain’t enough to save a pigeon.” 

In such important converse hours roll swift away 

Until, at last, each dame has had her say, 

Each neighbor’s fault discussed, and tales rehearsed, 

Each trying which ean recollect the worst. 

The cost of Mary Ann’s last bonnet criticized, 

And Sarah's prospects with her beau surmised, 

At last up rises Patience, “*Oh, but really 

I must go, I’ve stayed too lony already, 

But that I knew your secresy so well, 

What I have said, I’d ask you not to tell.” 

And off she hurries, feeling in her heart 

In duty toward her neighbors she has done her part. 

Knowing full well that Mrs. T. will spread 

Throughout her circle all that she has said. 


*Tis thus that Gossip rears her dreadful head, 
And as no village ever can be said 
To be entirely free from al! such social pests, 
Who flourish undisturbed by law’s behests, 
The moral of my tale will readily appear, 
Be not too quick to judge froin what you hear. 
Mrs. F. M. Howarp. 
FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 


send their letters by an express company they must | 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay | 


the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopEY. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

**Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents: over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents: over $20 and not exceed- 


ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 | 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


+» UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will net be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
& post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 


| county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
| made out of post-marks. 


} 


} 
} 


| your wool mats pure white. 


| ver 


Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 


| of that number. 


Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

srs. L. C.—Sent jet necklace January 5th. 

C. J.—Sent patrern 5th, 

Miss L. L.—Sent gloves 8th. 

J. T.—Sent dress 8th. 

Mrs. J. 8. W.—Sent clothing 9th. 

G. J.—Sent hat 9th. 

Cc. R.—Sent necktie 12th, 

Mrs, T. C.—Sent handkerchiefs 15th. 

C. K.—Sent note paper 17th. 

Mrs. A. M.—Sent boy’s clothes, 20th. 

Rey. J. A. W.—Sent box 25th, 

Mrs. L. C. T.—Sent gloves 25th. 

Augusta V.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Mrs. T.—Sent comb :5th. 

L. W. L.—Declined. Do not send a story of that 
character to any magazine intended for ladies. You 
ean have it again by sending us two three cent 
stamps. 

* A Ramble,” accepted. 

A Subsriber.—1l. Express your pleasure at this re- 
mark. 2. It is not necessary; but you can, if you 
desire, sty you hope to have an early visit from 
them. 3. You are pleased to hear of the engage- 
ment, and hope they will be very happy. 

Mrs. T.—l and 2. Yak lace has not entirely been 
given up, but is more worn in colors than black ; 
about two inches wide, $1 per yard. 3. Worn low in 
braids. . 

Shepherdess.— We cannot tell you how to make 
Perhaps some of our 
subscribers who see this will inform us. 

David.—There are about 151,000 books in the Astor 
library. 

Lydia.—More poetry forwarded to us than we can 
use. 

Frances.—Old newspapers do quite as well as let- 
ters for stuffing cushions. They must be torn in 
minute pieces, and not cut. 

Charlotte.—The glass shade of a fernery need not 
be taken off, except when it is too dense with vapor, 


| when it must be removed, wiped out, and al! those 


| must be mont air-tight. 
| the leaves 


fern leaves that have touched it be wiped also with 
a soft cloth. If the leaves are allowed to touch the 
wet glass, they will deeay; otherwise the fernery 
Ferns prefer the shade, as 
ag in the sun unless the plants are in 


| open pots with plenty of water, when they do not 


mind a sunny window. 

J. B. R.—Take a bunch of rosemary, and put it 
into a stone jar with a quart of water; cover it 
closely, and Jet it simmer on the side of the range 
for twelve hours; then pour the solution into a bot- 
tle into which you have put some hours previously a 
tablespoonful of borax and a tablespoonful of olive 
oil. Cork the bottle well, and in a few hours it will 
be fit for use. 

David.—Vulgarity, profanity, and vileness are not 
wit or humor. 

Jane B.—Hyacinths which have flowered in glasses 
or pots the first year may, when turned yellow and 
faded, be taken out, shaken free of earth at the 
roots, and placed in a dry green-house or cupboard, 
and the following year planted in the garden; but 
hyacinths never bear such fine flowers again after 
the first time. 

Jennie.—We will ascertain, and answer you next 
month. 

Richard,—If you keep the skin at the foot of the 


cents; over $0 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; NO | nails well pushed down, either with your own nail 


fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 


or a little ivory instrument that is sold on purpose, 


United States ‘Treasury Notes or National Bank | 


i NO they will seldom come; if they do, cut them off at 
Notes only received or paid.” 


' once, 
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a ashions. 

NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Having had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. o~ and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the couatry. For 

the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, gecqmeantes by checks for the oo 

expenditure, to addressed to the care of A. 
Godey, Esq. 
No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Bditor nor the Publisher 
= accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here a the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the — om sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as bie, accompa- 
nied by a note of the heigh complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
_ The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber 
Fashion Editress does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of striped and plain brown 
silk. The skirt of the dress is striped with a powf in 
the back; the back breadths of brown, with sashes 
of brown falling wown over a plaiting of the striped. 








brown and striped sleeves. 
Fig. 2.— House dress of blue silk, made with two 
skirts and basque bodice. The underskirt is trimmed 


in the back, and is trimmed with thread lace, and 
looped with velvet bows. Basque bodice, trimmed 
to correspond. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of two shades of green silk. 
The skirt is cut long to form a pow in the back, is of 
the lighter shade of silk, trimmed with ruffies and 
lace up the back breadths; the ruffles of the darker 
silk; ruffles trim the front breadth, and long tab 
ends trimmed with lace. Jacket bodice cut square 
in front, but closed at the throat with a ruche of the 
darker silk: coat sleeve, trimmed to correspond. 
Hair arranged in plaits. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, cut with a long 
train in the back. The front breadth is trimmed 
with a deep kilt plaiting; apron overdress of rows of 
lace and wreaths of flowers; pouf of tulle in the back; 
lace sash, fastened at the side with a silver buckle. 
Low corsage, bertha of lace. Hair arranged in puffs 
and curls. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of two shades of purple, the 


with an underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 
has fan pieces of silk placed around the skirt; the 
polonaise is trimmed with bands of silk and buttons; 
handkerchief of purple silk around the neck, trimmed 
with fringe, knotted in front. Bonnet of the two 
shades of silk and velvet, trimmed with a feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back of ladies’ dress, 
made of striped and plain silk. The back breadths 
are made of the plain silk puffed and finished with a 


Striped basque bodice, trimmed with brown, and | 


with plaitings; the overskirt is apron front and long | 


lighter shade Cashmere, the darker silk. Itis made | 


narrow ruffle around the edge; the frunt breadth is 
trimmed with two plaited ruffies: apron overskirt 
and sleeveless basque of the striped plain sleeves. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back of two shades of 
brown silk dress. The back breadths are trimmed 
with a plaiting and puff, and are of the dark silk ; 
the front breadth and revers are of the lighter silk. 
The basque bodice is of the darker, trimmed with 
the lighter; vest of the lighter. 

Figs. 5 and 6.--Front aud back of Diack silk dress. 
The lower skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles ; 
the overskirt and sash ends are embroidered. Sleeve- 
less basque of velvet embroidered ; silk sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of brown silk, trimmed with the 
same and feather, tea roses inside the face. 

Fig. 8. —Black lace bonnet, trimmed with pink 
roses and feathers. 

Fig 9.- Blue silk and black lace bonnet, trimmed 
with feathers and pink roses. 

Fig. 10.—Brown silk bonnet, trimmed with velvet, 
jet ornament, and aigrette. 

Fig. 11.—Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with brown 
velvet, feather, and lace. 

Fig. 12.—Gray straw bonnet ,trimmed with gray 
and black feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 13.—Gray velvet bonnet, trimmed with brown 
silk and feather. 

Fig. 14.—Black lace bonnet, trimmed with black 
feather, silk, and roses, 


the Lapy’s Book, the | 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of four years, made of gray 
Cashmere: the skirt is formed of kilt plaits in the 
back, plain in front, and overdress and waist; it is 
trimmed with bands of blue velvet and buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Underjacket for lady, to be made of. mus- 
lin or thin flannel. 

Figs. 3and 4.—Front and back view of dress for 
boy of three years, made of brown Cashmere, 
trimmed with braid. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of colored silk 
| fichu to wear with black silk dress; it is trimmed 
| with knotted fringe. 
| Fig. 7.—Sacque for little girl, made of brown cloth, 
trimmed with braid and buttons. 

Fig. 8.—Chatelaine pocket for handkerchief, and 
belt of passementerie. 

Fig. 9and 10.—Fashionable linen collar and sleeve. 

Fig. 11.—Earrings. These long earrings are for 
full-dress wear. They are formed of twu pieces of 
black ribbon velvet, fastened together towards the 
top with a diamond buckle. The ornaments at the 
lower part are also of brilliants. The throatiet and 
the bracelets worn at the same time should corre. 
spond in style with the earring. 

Fig. 12.—Muslin and lace fichu. The muslin is 
| plaited in box-plaits, which are separated with rows 

of Valenciennes insertion; a frill of the same mate- 

rials is added all around the fichu. A band of em- 
' broidered medallions, edged with lace, are appliqué 
| upon a line of insertion, and form the heading to the 
frill. A fraise of muslin and lace and a colored bow 
| terminate the fichu. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of suit for 

boy of five years, made of navy blue cloth, trimmed 
| with silk braid. 

Fig. 15.—Infant’s hood, made of white silk, and 

trimmed with ribbon and braiding. 

Fig. 16.—Hook for fan. The hook is fastened into 
| the waistband, and the ornament consists of a bow 
| of black moire ribbon, terminating with a chain at 
| each side, and a patent fastener, through whieh the 
| ring of the fan is passed. This chain is sufficiently 
, long to allow of the fan being used ; but, as it would 

be inconvenient to allow the fan to dangle when not 
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required, it can be slung over the patent hook of 
burnished silver, and fastened below the moire bow. 

Fig. 17.—Black straw bonnet, trinmed with blue 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 18.—Jet necklace, mounted on black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Infant’s bib of muslin, with vine and 
bunch of embroidery upon it. 

Fig. 20.—Bracelet of oxidized silver, medallions 
with heads upon them, joined by chains; chain pen- 
dent to attach fan. 

Fig. 21.—Cambric nightcap without strings, with 
frilled border and narrow curtain. 

Fig. 22.—Silk apron. This apron terminates with 
a deep flounce, rounded at the corners, and edged 
with fringe. It is headed with a ruching describing 
two curves, the latter curve ending with a bow; a 
second bow is placed above. 





FASHIONABLE MORNING CAPS FOR YOUNG OR 
MARRIED LADIES. 
(See Engravings, Page 217.) 

Fig. 1.—Cap of white French muslin, trimmed with 
lace and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Cap of white net, wreathed with pink and 
brown foulard over a lace edging; at the back, 
spray of roses, shaded from crimson to pale pink. 

Fig. 3.—Cap of white net, with plaited border and 
frill of lace; above the border isa foulard scarf of 
white silk, striped with blue royal. 

Fig. 4—Plain circular cap of white tulle, edged 
with lace, and wreathed around witha foulard searf 
of pale pink poult de soie, the ends of which are 
striped with black, and arranged as shown in our 
illustration. 





FASHIONABLE DRAPERY FOR DRAWING-ROOM 
WINDOWS. 
(See Engraving, Page 220.) 

The curtains are of plain silk reps,edge witha 
rich gimp, and ornamented with cord and tassels. 
The drapes at the top are ornamented with rich 
fringe of twocolors. The figures and mouldings are 


‘gilt. The medallion at the top is filled in with reps. 


Handsome Swiss curtains are placed under the reps 
curtains, and a richiy-embroidered blind covers one 
of silk of the color of the reps, and, when down, 
covers the waistcoat beneath the windows. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

So much difficulty seems to be experienced in get- 
ting a long dress skirt to loop nicely, that we give 
the following excellent rules for the benefit of our 
readers. Dresses made with very long trains cannot 
be satisfactorily looped up; they have too much ful- 
ness, and are apt to swing with the motion of walk- 
ing, Skirts made not more than ten or twelve inches 
longer at the back than in front, ean be looped with 
perfect success by the following arrangement: Take 
a piece of muslin or linen about fifteen inches wide 
and eighteen inches deep (for heavy dresses it is best 
te have it double), cut itto the shape of a semi-circle, 
hollow out the straight side a little, make it neat all 
around, sew a strong piece of tape along the straight 
side, leaving ends long enough to go loosely around 
the waist, and fix a hook and eye in the ends. Stitch 
buttons about an inch and a half apart on the semi- 
circle. Puton the dressto be looped inside out; then 
hook the suspender around the waist, and get some 
one to pin up the back breadths of the skirt to the 
buttons, so that it shall hang evenly. Sew loops of 
tape in the places where the pins are, and button it 





up; turn the dress the right side outwards, and you 
have what appears to be a round skirt with a pouwf. 
This is the only really satisfactory method of raising 
skirts we have met with. It takes a little trouble, 
but once done you have no further difficulty, for you 
need never unde the buttoning. For the house you 
have simply to unfasten the hook and eye, and with 
one pull the skirtisin its proper place. Abouteleven 
buttons are required, for if they are not put pretty 
close together, the skirt willnot hang evenly. Dresses 
that are rather long at the sides, may require one 


| button and loop on the outside of the skirt on the 


side breadths; these may be put near the top, and 
ean be quickly buttoned or unbuttoned. We hope 
we have made the matter sufficiently intelligible to 
our readers, that they will not find any difficulty in 
following out the suggestions. If a polonaise or over- 
skirt is worn over the long skirt, the following plan 
answers admirably: Put a runner with a drawing- 
string from the side of the frout breadth, to the open- 
ing at the back of skirt, about eight or ten inches 
below; by tying the strings more or less tightly, the 
skirt can be shortened to any length desired. 

There is no fashion more popuiar at the present 
time than the deep, round apron to be seen on so 
many dresses. When wide Cashmere, camel’s-hair, 
or Sicilienne is used, the apron is cut in a single piece 
without seams. It should be long enough to reach 
almost to the edge of the skirt, and should curve 
gracefully up to the waistband at the back, where it 
is hooked or tied across the tournure. The front is 
sewed plainly to the belt, and its entire fulness con- 
sists of four plaits sewn into each side of the belt at 
the back. The sash bow consists of two long loops, 
a strap, and two ends, and conceals the joining of 
the tablier over the tournure. The sash is of silk to 
match the underskirt, or of velvet. Demi-trained 
skirts have narrow sloped side and front breadths, 
but the back widths are full and straight; the cling- 
ing effect is given by tying the back seams of the 
second side breadths, with tapes on the wrong side. 
This masses the fulness, and gives a fan-shaped demi- 
train. 

Passementerie or gimp gains in favor, and is in 
great demand, its costliness being the only drawback 
toits being generally used ; itis, in fact, according to 
our taste, one of the prettiest trimmings for dresses 
imaginable, especially for the princess or fourreau 
styleof make. Wehaveseena very stylish yet simple 
dress, ornamented with passementerie in the follow- 
ing manner: The material was pearl gray Sicilienne ; 
the dress was not quite plain in front, while at the 
back it formed an enormous wide plait. The front , 
with longitudinal lines of pearl yray gimp insertion, 
between which were appliqués of gimp terminating 
wich aiguilettes. The bodice was trimmed with ap- 
pliqués of gimp, and the sleeves Were siriped with 
gimp insertion: two passementerie appliqués on the 
back, one at the top and the other at the waist. 
Black silk dresses are very frequently ornamented 
with feather fringes, upon which, at regular inter- 
vals, there are either jet aiguillettes or gimp fuchsias 
intermixed with jet. 

The cuirass bodice is now almost the only one worn 
for evening dresses, the general style of which con- 
sists in a bodice and upper part of the dress abso- 
lutely close fitting: the skirt must not form a crease 
in front and at the side, the whole fulness being 
thrown quite at the back, wiere it expands into an 
endiess train. There is, in the manner in which 
some toilets are made absolutely bare at the top, 
with all the trimming accumulated at the bottom, 
something which impresses one with the involuntary 
idea thatall that gauzy, cloud-like, flowery trimming 
is an overdress slipping off, whilst the satin upper 
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part seems to be the underskirt. We have seen a 
dress of this kind of pink satin and gauze. The 
cuirass bodice was simply piped all around, and 
trimmed all down the front with a plissé 2 la vieiile of 
pink gauze. A wreath of very pale pink China roses, 
with dark shaded foliage, forms a thick cluster in 
front, and runs all around the shoulders. The satin 
skirtis perfectly flat for about ten inches down below 
the waist. From this point three searfs of pink gauze 
are placed one over the other all around the skirt, 
and loosely tied behind over the long train. Bouil- 
lons of pink gauze fill the space between the scarfs. 
A large wreath of roses and foliage runs capriciously 
all around the skirt between the lower and second 
scarfs. 
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Let us recommend to our young lady readers who | 


wish to wear out in the most economical manner old 
silk dresses, a very nice manner of doing so. Out of 
the silk dress contrive a skirt, which you turn nicely 
at the bottom with the freshest and best part of the 
dress. Keep the faded part forthe top. Nevermind 
whether it is pieced ever so much. Make also a low 


bodice and short sleeves of the same material. If | 
| sas* worn below the hips, will not answer now. 


you are short of it, you can make these and the top 
of the skirt with satinet of the same shade. Then 
buy ten or twelve yards of white mousseline de laine ; 
make it into an ample pojonaise tunic, edged with a 
gathered frilling of the same; tuck it up gracefully 


with bows of the same silk as the skirt, if you have | 


any left, or ribbon to match. Make the bodice open 
en chdle, with the same frilling edging the opening, 
and the sleeves in the same style. You will tind this 
tunic both convenient and serviceable ; it will never 


get limp and crushy, like muslin, and will not cost | 


anything in the way of washing. Now and then it 
can be ironed out with a moderately hot flat-iron, 


the beaded tulle overdresses, all wrought and span- 
led with white jet. They are worn over dresses ot! 
plain white tulle, with pink or blue crape sashes 
tied low down; fichus to match, and bouquets of 
blue forget-me-nots, convolvuli of blue and pink to- 
gether, or else sprays and fringe of pink acacia. 
Valenciennes overdresses are another beautiful nov- 
elty to be worn over white silk by brides. These 
consist of an apron and cuirass made of lengthwise 
stripes of insertion, edged on each side with narrow 
lace, and finished with a deep flounce. A white gros 
grain sash ties the apron bebind on the silk train, 
and the combination of Valenciennes and glistening 
silk isin French taste and very pretty. Sometimes 
muslin flounces, edged with Valenciennes, are added 
on the silk skirt. The expense of such an overdress 
is not easily calculated, as the prices of laces vary. 
It requires sixty-five yards of insertion, ninety yards 
of narrow lace, and forty-three yards of wide lace. 
There is one advantage in this outlay: it can be 
made useful for a lifetime. 

Sashes are most uniquely arranced now. The 
simple bow with end streaming behind, or the scarf 


More elaborate festooning is used, and searcely any 
two are placed alike. Sometimes the wide faiile 
ribbon starts bigh on the right side, and extends 
back and front to the left foot, where a bow holds 
the point; on the other dresses there is a regular 
side trimming of a ladder of ribbon loops under 


| each arm from the belt to the foot; while another 


fancy has the sash beginning on each side at the 


| belt festooned across the back, then draped to the 


end of the train, where it is tied in a great bow and 


| attached to the skirt, instead of streaming out 


and with care will last a long time. Besides the pe- | 


culiar tint of white wool, is, as a general thing, more 
becoming to the complexion than cotton. 

A very beautiful dress for a bride is made of white 
faille and tulle illusion. The front of the skirt is 
entirely veiled with illusion plaitings. The back is 
plain, and forms a long train, very slightly taken up 
on each side by a bow of very broad faille ribbon, 
with a bunch of orange blossoms in the centre. The 
cuirass bodice has a high ruff of illusion, which 
continues down the front into coquilles, mingled 
with loops of white ribbon and sprigs of orange 
blossoms. The sleeves are narrow, and open squarely 
up to the elbow. They are edged with a ruching of 
white faille, heading a mousseux narrow bouillon 
of illusion, from under which falls an undersleeve 
consisting of a very deep illusion plaiting. This 
sieeve is excessively pretty. 
placed over the whole toilet, which is one of the 
most distingué we have seen for a long time, and 


signed. 

The new sortie de bal is another novelty. It is 
made in the framework called in Paris 
neige,” and is a mixture of silk and wool, and the 
stars are silk, either pink or blue; the lining is silk 


from it. 
Colored silk guipure lace is one of the novelties 
imported for polonaises and overdresses; the de- 


| signs are the usual small guipure figures in squares, 


The illusion veil is | 


stripes, and stars; the eolors biue, brown, and white. 
They are made up over silk of the same color, are 
worn now for evening dresses; later in the season 
they will be worn in quiet colors for street wear. 

Among the novelties seen is a cuirass or sleeveless 
jacket, made entirely of jet beads, strung together 
in latticed patteri1, is worn over black silk dresses. 
It glistens like a coat of mail. There are alsoaprons 
of the same netted jet, collars, cuffs, and epaulets. 
An inexpensive trifle is a fringe necklace of dull jet 
beads; the strands of beads are deeper in front than 
behind. 

Something new and pretty in neckties are those 
of China crape, with lengthwise rows of insertion in 
the rounded ends, separated by embroidered bands 
of the crape. New veils are of plain black tulle, 


' edged with a beaded fringe, or else with fringe 
well befitting the fair bride for which it was de- | 


“tricot | 


tipped with jet. The newest colored lingerie has 
applied figures of striped percale, edged with button- 
hole stitch on plain white iinen. Some of these are 
very quaint and stylish. 

The Catagon coiffure, now so universally adopted, 


| is worn even by little girls in this fashion. The hair 


and matches the stars. The dolman is the favorite | 


shape. More splendid opera cloaks are covered all 
over with silk braiding, in which silver braid is 
largely intreduced; the color of the foundation is 
either blue or gray Sicillienne, and the bordering is 
a band of feathers. Very fashionable persons wear 
opera cloaks to match in color the dress worn at 
the time, the material selected being either Cash- 
mere or satin. The dotmans fasten in front with 
rich passementerie ornaments, and can be edged 
with swan’s-down or fringe, if feathers are not de- 
sired. 

A novelty seized upon for bridesmaids’ toilets is 


ee eee or nom se 


| 


is all tied up on the top of the head with a ribbon 
about the width of two fingers. The two ends, some 
eight inches long, fall over the hair, which is all 
combed down in one mass, tie end of which is 
plaited and turned up under a small bow of the 
same ribbon as the larger bow on the top of the 
head. This coiffure is very young looking and be- 
coming: it also saves injnry to the hair, and is much 
tidier than the dishevelled Genevieve de Brabant 
coiffure, so much worn by little girls lately. 

Next month we hope to be able to give some hints 
about spring fashions, which the cold weather so far 
has made impossitfle. FASHION. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 


CASHMERE 


BOUQUET Perfume. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 











RDWARD REDLEY & SON, 


809, 311, 3113 Grand St. 


58 to 70 Allen St. 
NEW YORE. 


Millinery, 
Silk, and | 
Straw Goods. 


Pattern Bonnets— 

(New Spring Designs.) 
FANCY GOODS. HOSIERY. 
KID GLOVES. 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings. | 


Laces, Embroideries, 
Etc. Ete. 


N. B.—Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 





| Weill buy a YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING PREsS, and 
| Fifteen Dollars a neat little printing office, includ- 

ing ess, four fonts of type, two type cases, ink, ete. 
| Send for a cireular, which gives letters from people 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 


And universally acknowiedged to be the 


Standard Pianos of the World, 
Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 

WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867; LONDON, 1862. 


Special attention is respectfully directed to the 
latest improvement in their Pianofurtes— 


THE NEW PATENT TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL. 


This valuable and important invention greatly en- 


larges the capacity of the Pianoforte for the produc- 


tion of musical effects 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
a— ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, “@ 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 






EIcHT DOLLARS 


who, made miserable by buying other presses, have 
tinatly become happy with a Young America, Ad- 


| dress JOSEPH WATSON 


53 Murray St., New York, or 73-Cornhill, Boston. 





CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS, 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 


WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any 


that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 


Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 





SENT FREEw 
BEVERLY BUDGET 

$10 to $75 CASH per week foall, at homeortraveling. | 

Something new. Addreas, The Beverly Co. Chicago. | 


5 000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free. 

9 by mail, with terms to clear from % to$l0 

per day. Two entirely new articles, saleable as flour. 
Address, H B. WHITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 





| V@exe tay ulss 


>) FOR TOME, BATH ise NURSERY 
SOLD BY: 











4 Always Presh and Reliable. “@0 
1876. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 
Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and 
everv Garden Requisite. Beaififully Illustrated. 
Muiled free. Address HENRY A Drser, Phila., Pa. 


PAMILIRS seek them, “The Best.” DBALRRS treble Sales with 
SELECT 


COLT ON’S 25555) 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as 
agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, GooD Pay. Send 
8-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COM. 









| PANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 








GUDEY'S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





EVERYTHING 
GARDEN! 
Seeds! Plants! } 


implements, Fertilizers, etc. 


Numbering 175 pages, and containing five beauti- 
ul colored plates, mailed ou receipt vf 5u ceuts. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


anNess 


35 Cortlandt Street, 


t safely 2,000 . 
15 Verbenas, I5kinds, - - 
12 Basket-plants, 12 kinds, - 
12 Bedding-piants, 12 kinds, 
8 Reses,Skinds, - - - 
& Geraninms, & kinds, - sy i 


A premium offered to clubs. 
A wO0-page Seeengee pee. ne 
2Zist year. acres reenhonses. 
STORRS, HARRISON & C9. 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Meta 


day athome. Terms Free. Address 
$5 z $20%- NSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 











SPOONER’S 
Prize Flower Seeds, 
SPOONER’S 
BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue 
with over 150 illustrations, mailed 


VEGETABLE 


_ SEEDS. _|_W,H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 
AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE Enlarged, Improved, and Rmbellished by 
FLOWER A Magnificent Colored Plate, 


and hundreds of Engravings, de- 


FLOWER 
SEEDS, 





scriptive of more than three thou- 
AND eo wemeuce # weitere ny 
egetable Seeds, Gladiolus Lilies, 
KITCHEN - po, ape full ye mney for eul- 
ure. nt free on receipt of two 3 

GARDEN. ceut stamps. 


Address WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL PAY Millinersand Dressmakers 
to send for our Circular of 
French Faeer Block Stamping Patterns. 
BENTLEY, 27: Sixth Avenue, New York, 
or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
LOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bioomington, 
Iilinois.—F. K. Puan x. Spring lists free, or 
the set of four catalogues post free for twenty cents. 
FREE: A sample of the Great Floral Monthly, 
Park’s Floral Gazette, 20 pages, ‘th Vol., richly 
illustrated; or 3 months on trial, 10 cents. 
GEO. W. PARK, lannettsburg, Pa. 


TROPICAL DYSPEPSIA 

Dyspepsia. BITTERS have never failed 
to cure the most obstinate cases of Dyspepsia and old 
disorder of the stomach. Will be sent, express paid, 
on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Agents wanted. 
GC. A: IDL 50 North Twelfth St:, Philad‘a, Pa 














BaTRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL - 
THE OFFER - - 
THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 


- - $2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 





To Advertisers.—The LADY'S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 


in the United States. 
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AMERICAN LINE. 





THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPAN: 


OF PFHoSILADYDELY Ura. 


WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 





PRICES OF 3 PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to $100, according to accommodations. 


Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all 


Oints at lowest current rates. 


Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 
Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Everysteamer 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


These steamers are supplied with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 
Through tickets and through bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 
For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. 


307. Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


N. & J. CUMMINS & BROS., Queenstown. 





BOSOM FORM, 
Standard Laie Bustle. 





Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- 
vious attempts have been — that this is really 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 


The BUSTLE cut isa new size of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee ind Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. Y.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


By using MITCHELL’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
DRESS DIAGRAM. Taughtin one hour. Price, %. 
By Mail, $8. Printed instructions. Liberal terms to 
Agents. 314 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 


MITCHELL'S GLYCERATED TOILET POWDER 

for beautifying the complexion, far surpassing any 

foreign manufacture. 314 North 8th St. Philadelphia, 
a lew rates to dealers. 











IG TIONAL ARY i OTTE R 


AN ARTICLE FOR =vuer LETTER WRITER. 
Combination of Blotting-Case with complete list of 
words which writers are liable to spell incorrectly. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. FOR SALE BY 
STATIONERS AND BOQKSELLERS. 


Engraving and Stationary House, 
1121 Chestnut St., P hiladelphia. 


DREEK 7 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


E CORSET DELASSANT— THE MOST 

4 GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever 
worn. It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly 
finished. Ladies who desire a nay: figure should 
eall . > examine it. Sold only at 6 Clinton Place, 
New York. J. A. BATES, Sole Manufacturer. Let- 
ters answered. 


N EAT AND NEEDFUL ! 
=BULINGS’ 


Patent Ice Creepers. 


CAN BE WORN BOTH IN THE STREET OR 
PARLOR! NO TROUBLE TO ADJUST! 
NO SUCH THING AS SLIPPING WHEN THESE ARE WORN! 
For Sale at the American Hotel, Phila., Pa., 
A. HEULINGS, PATENTEE. 
Price, 75 cents. Sent per mail to any direction for 
85 cents, free of postage. 
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Fi. CAMP, 


eo9o Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVANG, PRINTING, 


S BRANCHES. 
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Pp WERTISEMENT FOR 4 8785. 
A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


GODEHY’S 


LADYS BOOK. 


The Oldest Magazine in America. 


18'75. Volume 90. 18'75. 


IN ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND 


Kelieble @elered Feshien Plates, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
. BLAGANTD 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Stories by Celebrated-Writers. 


The following popular writers, in connection with many new ones, have been 


engaged :— 
Marion Harland, Louise &. Dorr, Ino Churchill Mrs. Victor, 


Mrs, ©. Ay Hopkinson, §&. Annie Frost, Etc. 








OUR OTHER DEPARIMENTS— 
INVALUABLE REBOCHIPTS, 
for the Work-table. Knitting, with 
Colored Engravings of the same. 


Netting, Model Cottages, Original Music, Etc. 


WILL BE RETAINED. 





A PREMIUM CHROMO 


WILL BE GIVEN: 
To every Subscriber, wh Single or in/& Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1875, 
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AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


Drawn espressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Bighth Street, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphiu. 
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Tris building can be built of frame, best manner, | 
for 36000, and be supplied with all conveniences; | 
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FIRST STONY. 
parlor, principal rooms, hall, and_ stairway in wal- 
hut; stories 12 and 10 feet high ; loft above. 
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SECOND STORY. 
First Story.—H hall, 8 feet; P parlor, 18 feet by 19 








feet 6 inches; C chamber, 16 by 16 feet; C chamber, 


14 by 18 feet; C chamber, 14 by 18 feet: DR dining- 
room 16 by 18 feet; K kitchen, 16 by 18 feet. 

Second Story —C chamber, 1: feet by 19 feet 6 
inches; C chamber, 14 by 18 feet; C chamber, 14 by 
18 feet; SR sitting-room, 16 by 18 feet; BR bed-room, 
16 by 18 feet. 

Scale of Prices for 1875.—For full plans and speci- 
fications, including full details and preliminary 
sketches, with superintendence and viewing Duild- 
ing four times during construction, 3 per cent. upon 
cost of building. Full superintendence, near office, 
5 percent. Travelling expenses charged at rate of 
6§ cents per mile. For drawings, specifications, ete. 
without visits, 2'4 per cent. Hobbs’ Architectural 
Designs, $3. Copies mailed free of postage upon the 
receipt of money. 

A REMARKABLE seene occurred in the Chester 
Assize Court, England, the other day. A woman 
having been found euilty of the manslaughter of her 


| husband, Mr. Justice Brett, in an address ¢o the 


pesoonne, Eee upon the evidence of her husband’s 
ong-continued brutality received with exemplary 
forbearance, of the special provocation she had re- 
ceived on the ee | of his death, of the momentary 
passion which had moved her to throw a sharpening 
steel at him, without (the judge believed) any inten- 
tion of striking him. It did strike the man, and the 
wife immediately ran for assistance, and did all she 
could to save him. “ All the real right in this case.”’ 
continued the judge, “‘ was on your side, all the real 
wrong on your husband's, and God forbid that I 
should punish you. I will be no party to it. I will 
not even make this judgment complete. 1 will not 
allow it to be said by oareay that you are a con- 
victed felon, for a conviction is not. complete until a 
sentence is passed, and I mean to pass no sentence 
atail. I shail merely ask you to enter into your own 
recognizances to come up for judgment if called 
upon, and nobody in the wor!d will ever call upon 
you—God forbid they ever sheuld.” The address 
was interrupted by loud cheering in the court, which 
was renewed when the prisoner left the dock. 


A THANKFUL Man.—An epitaph in a church at 
Ramsgate, England, concludes with “He bore th’ 
acute pains of ye gout for forty yrs with thankful- 
ness.’ 
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GOSSIP. 

ONCE on a time, a splendid summer’s morning, 
Good Mrs. T.'s domestic labors over, 
She sat herself to rest, and Knit, and rock, 
And wait with patience till the dinner hour 
Called forth her energies. Scarce had she 
A needle fitted in her knitting sheath, 
Before the gate latch clicked, and up the walk 
With prim, staid step, came Patience Hardasrock. 
“Why, Patience, how-de-do! I’m dre’dful tickled, 
I know you’ve come to stay; so jest sit down 
In the big rocking-ehair. J’ take your bonnet.” 
And thus with cordial welcome good dame ‘I. 
Bustles about with wondrous hospitality. 
Miss Patience from her reticule draws forth 
A stocking (not a blue stocking), but one 
Formed like herself, long, slim, and slender, 
And with a desperate energy begins to knit. 
The music of her needle seems to loosen 
The tension of her tongue; but soon 
All lesser subjects fade away in gloom 
Before the light of that one glorious subject— 
The minister and his family. 
The energetic needles click with vigor, as, 
With hands uplifted, Mrs. T. exclaims: 
“ Now dre’dful sus! Du tell!” “It’s actilly so,” 
Miss Patience says, with grim determination, 
“She hires her washing done; for I was there 
And heerd her tell her gal to count the pieces.” 
“Well, now!” says Mrs. T., aghast, “1 couldn't be- 

lieve it, 
If any one but you had told me, Patience. 
But then them gals du dress so mig"tily fine, 
It’s really sinful. Did you see their bunnits, 
Made in the city, out of rale silk velvet, 
All flowered and feathered off tu kill ?” 
‘* Yes, indeed,” snaps Patience ; “ but now, Miss T. 
You mustn’t never speak on’t, but I’ve seen 
Wuss things than that. 
Them gals, you may depend on’t, ain’t no better 
Than other people’s gals, and if I had my way, 
Would stand no higher. Only t’other day 
I found Miss Mollie (as they call her) 
All furbelowed and fixed, and sitting in the parlor 
A playin’ the pianner, and a dancin’ tune, 
Jest think of that, Miss T., and in the mornin’ 
When other gals are doing 7 their churning.” 
“A dancin’ tune! Now, Patience, oy: don't say. 
I wonder if they think that that’s the way 
To get toheaven. Oh, sich religion! 
I’m ‘feared they hain’t enough to save a pigeon.” 
In such important converse hours roll swift away 
Until, at last, each dame has had her say, 
Each neighbor’s fault discussed, and tales rehearsed, 
Each trying which can recollect the worst. 
The cost of Mary Ann’s last bonnet criticized, 
And Sarah’s prospects with her beau surmised, 
At last up rises Patience, ‘“‘Oh, but really 
I must go, I've stayed too long already, 
But that I knew your secresy so well, 
What I have said, I’d ask you not to tell.”’ 
And off she hurries, feeling in her heart 
In duty toward her neighbors she has done her part. 
Knowing full well that Mrs. T. will spread 
Throughout her circle all that she has said. 


’Tis thus that Gossip rears her dreadful head, 
And as no village ever can be said 
To be entirely free from all such social pests, 
Who flourish undisturbed by law’s behests, 
The moral of my tale will readily appear, 
Be not too quick to judge from what you hear. 
Mrs. F. M. HOWARD. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. GopgEy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 


“Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents: over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents: over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $380 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers fromm the Fashion 
Editress. ; 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
| county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
| made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two montlis previous to the date of pubiication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
| post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 
Mrs. L. C.—Sent jet necklace January Sth. 

Cc. J.—Sent pattern 5th, 

Miss L. L.—Sent gloves 8th. 

J. T.—Sent dress 8th. 

Mrs. J. S. W.—Sent clothing 9th. 

G. J.—Sent hat 9th. 

| C. R.—Sent necktie 12th, 

| Mrs, T. C.—Sent handkerchiefs 15th. 
Cc. K.—Sent note paper 17th. 

Mrs. A. M.—Sent bn, clothes, 20th. 
| Rev. J. A. W.—Sent box 25th, 
| Mrs. L. C. T.—Sent gloves 25th. 
| Augusta V.—Sent patterns 25th. 
| Mrs. T.—Sent comb :dth. 
| L. W. L.—Declined. Do not send a story of that 
| character to any magazine intended for ladies. You 
| can have it again by sending us two three cent 

stamps. 
| “A Ramble,” accepted. 
| <A Subsriber.—1. Express your pleasure at this re- 
| mark. 2 It is not necessary; but you can, if you 
| desire, say you hope to have an early visit from 
| them. 3. You are pleased to hear of the engage- 

ment, and hope they will be very happy. 

Mrs. T.—l and 2. Yak lace has not entirely been 
| given up, but is more worn in colors than black ; 
; about two inches wide, $1 per yard. 3. Worn low in 
| braids. 

Shephercess.— We cannot tell you how to make 
your wool mats pure white. Perhaps some of our 
subscribers who see this will inform us. 

David.—There are about 151,000 books in the Astor 
library. 

Lydia.—More poetry forwarded to us than we can 
use. 

Frances.—Old newspapers do quite as well as let- 
ters for stuffing cushions. They must be torn in 
| very minute pieces, and not cut. 

Charlotte.—The glass shade of a fernery need not 
| be taken off, except when it is too dense with vapor, 
| when it must be removed, wiped out, and all those 
| fern leaves that have touched it be wiped also with 
a soft cloth. If the leaves are allowed to touch the 
wet glass, they will decay; otherwise the fernery 
must be kept air-tight. Ferns prefer the shade, as 
the leaves flag in the sun unless the plants are in 
open pots with plenty of water, when they do not 
iniud a quany window. 

J. B. R.—Take a bunch of rosemary, and put it 
into a stone jar with a quart of water; cover it 
closely, and let it simmer on the side of the range 
for twelve hours; then pour the solution into a bot- 
tle into which you have put some hours previously a 
tablespoonful of borax and a tablespoonful of olive 
oil. Cork the bottle well, and in a !ew hours it will 
be fit for use. 

David.—Vulgarity, profanity, and vileness are not 
wit or humor. 

Jane B.—Hyacinths which have flowered in glasses 
or pots the first year may, when turned yellow and 
faded, be taken out, shaken free of earth at the 
roots, and ee in a dry green-house or cupboard, 
and the following year planted in the garden; but 
hyacinths. never bear such fine flowers again after 
the first time. 

Jennie.—We will ascertain, and answer you next 
month. 

Richard,—If you keep the skin at the foot of the 
nails well pushed down, either with your own nail 
or a little ivory instrument that is sold on purpose, 
they will seldom come; if they do, cut them off at 
once. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, towe ry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the ist, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of a petece, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s K has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothin 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of striped and plain brown 
silk. The skirt of the dress is striped with a pouf in 
the back; the back breadths of brown, with sashes 
of brown falling down over a plaiting of the striped. 


Striped basque bodice, trimmed with brown, and 
brown and striped sleeves. 

Fig. 2.--House dress of blue silk, made with two 
skirts and basque bodice. The underskirt is trimmed 
with plaitings; the overskirt is apron front and long 
in the back, and is trimmed with thread lace, and 


looped with velvet bows. Basque bodice, trimmed 
to correspond. 
Fig. 3.—Evening dress of two shades of green silk. 


The skirt is cut long to form a pow/ in the back, is of 


the lighter shade of silk, trimmed with ruffles and | 
lace up the back breadths; the ruffies of the darker | 


silk; ruffles trim the front breadth, and long tab 
ends trimmed with lace. Jacket bodice cut square 
in front, but closed at the throat with a ruche of the 
darker silk: coat sleeve, trimmed to correspond. 
Hair arranged in plaits. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk, cut with a long 


train in the back. The front breadth is trimmed | 


with a deep kilt plaiting; apron overdress of rows of 
laceand wreaths of flowers; pouf of tulle in the back; 
lace sash, fastened at the side with a silver buckle. 
Low corsage, bertha of lace. Hair arranged in puffs 
and curls. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of two shades of purple, the 
lighter shade Cashmere, the darker silk. Itis made 
with an underskirt and polonaise. The underskirt 


has fan pieces of silk placed around the skirt; the | 


polonaise is trimmed with bands of silk and buttons; 
handkerchief of purple silk around the neck, trimmed 
with fringe, knotted in front. Bonnet of the two 
shades of silk and velvet, trimmed with a feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back of ladies’ dress, 
made of striped and plain silk. The back breadths 
are made of the plain silk puffed and finished witha 


of its trans- | 


| full-dress wear. 


narrow ruffle around the edge; the frunt breadth is 
trimmed with two plaited ruffles: apron overskirt 
and sleeveless basque of the striped plain sleeves. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back of two shades of 
brown silk dress. The back breadths are trimmed 
with a plaiting and puif, and are of the dark silk; 
the front breadth and revers are of the lighter silk. 
The basque bodice is of the darker, trimmed with 
the lighter; vest of the lighter. 

Figs. 5 and 6.--Front aud back of black silk dress. 
The jower skirt is trimmed with three narrow ruffles ; 
the overskirt and sash ends are embroidered. Sleeve- 
less basque of velvet embroidered ; silk sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of brown silk, trimmed with the 
same and feather, tea roses inside the face. 

Fig. 8.—Black lace bonnet, trimmed with pink 
roses and feathers. 

Fig 9.- Blue silk and black lace bonnet, trimmed 
with feathers and pink roses. 

Fig. 10.—Brown silk bonnet, trimmed with velvet, 
jet ornament, and aigrette. 

Fig. 11.—Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with brown 
velvet, feather, and lace. 

Fig. 12.—Gray straw bonnet ,trimmed with gray 
and black feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 13.—Gray velvet bonnet, trimmed with brown 
silk and feather. 

Fig. 14.—Black lace bonnet, trimmed with black 
feather, silk, and roses. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl of four years, made cf gray 
Cashmere: the skirt is fermed of kilt plaits in the 
back, plain in front, and overdress and waist; it is 
trimmed with bands of blue velvet and buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Underjacket for iady, to be made of mus- 
lin or thin flannel. 

Figs. 3and 4.—Front and back view of dress for 
boy of three years, made of brown Cashmere, 
trimmed with braid. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of colored silk 
fichu to wear with black silk dress; it is trimmed 


| with knotted fringe. 


Fig. 7.—Sacque for little girl, made of brown cloth, 
trimmed with braid and buttons. 

Fig. 8.—Chatelaine pocket for handkerchief, and 
belt of passementerie. 

Fig. 9and 10.—Fashionable linen collar and sleeve. 

Fig. 11.—Earrings. These long earrings are for 
They are formed of twu pieces of 
black ribbon velvet, fastened together towards the 


| top with a diamond buckle. The ornaments at the 


lower part are also of brilliants. The throatlet and 
the bracelets worn at the same time should corre- 
spond in styleowith the earring. 

Fig. 12.—Muslin and lace fichu. The muslin is 
plaited in box-plaits, which are separated with rows 
of Valenciennes insertion; a frill of the same mate- 
rials is added all around the fichu. A band of em- 
broidered medallions, edged with lace, are appliqué 
upon a ine of insertion, and form the heading to the 
frill. A fraise of muslin and lace and a colored bow 
terminate the fichu. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of suit for 
boy of five years, made of navy blue cloth, trimmed 
with silk braid. 

Fig. 15.—Infant’s hood, made of white silk, and 


' trimmed with ribbon and braiding. 


Fig. 16.—Hook for fan. The hook is fastened into 


| the waistband, and the ornament consists of a bow 
| of black moire ribbon, terminating with a chain at 


each side, and a patent fastener, through which the 
ring of the fan is passed. This chain is sufficiently 
long to allow of the fan being used; but, as it would 
be inconvenient to allow the fan to dangle when not 
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required, it can be siung over the patent hook of 
burnished silver, and fastened below the moire bow. 

Fig. 17.—Black straw bonnet, trinsmed with blue 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 18.—Jet necklace, mounted on black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Infant’s bib of muslin, with vine and 
bunch of embroidery upon it. 

Fig. 20.—Bracelet of oxidized silver, medallions 
with heads upon them, juined by chains; chain pen- 
dent to attach fan. 

Vig. 21.—Cambriec nighteap without strings, with 
frilled border and narrow curtain. 

Fig. 22.—Silk apron. This apron terminates with 
a deep flounce, rounded at the corners, and edged 
with fringe. It is headed with a rueching describing 
two curves, the latter curve ending with a bow; a 
second bow is placed above. 

FASHIONABLE MORNING CAPS FOR YOUNG OR 
MARRIED LADIES. 
(See Engravings, Page 217.) 

Fig. 1.—Cap of white French muslin, trimmed with 
lace and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Cap of white net, wreathed with pink and 
brown foulard over a lace edging; at the back, 
spray of roses, shaded from crimson to pale pink. 

Fig. 3.—Cap of white net, with plaited border and 
frill of lace; above the border isa foulard scarf of 
white silk, striped with blue royal. 

Fig. 4.—Plain circular cap of white tulle, edged 
with lace, and wreathed around witha foulard scarf 
of pale pink poult de soie, the ends of which are 
striped with black, and arranged as shown in our 
illustration. 


FASHIONABLE DRAPERY FOR DRAWING-ROOM 
WINDOWS. 
(See Engraving, Page 220.) 
The curtains are of plain silk reps,edge witha 


rich gimp, and ornamented with cord and tassels. | 
The drapes at the top are ornamented with rich | 


fringe of twocolors. The figures and mouldings are 
gilt. The medallion at the top is filled in with reps. 
Handsome Swiss curtains are placed under the reps 
curtains, and a richly-embroidered Dlind covers one 
of silk of the color of the reps, and, when down, 
covers the waistcoat beneath the windows. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

So much difficulty seems to be experienced in get- 
ting a long dress skirt to loop nicely, that we give 
the following excellent rules for the benefit of our 
readers. 
be satisfactorily looped up; they have too much ful- 


ness, and are apt to swing with the motion of walk- | 
Skirts made not more than ten or twelve inches | 


ing, 
longer at the back than in front, ean be looped with 
perfect success by the followingarrangement: Take 


a piece of muslin or linen about fifteen inches wide | 
and eighteen inches deep (for heavy dresses it is best 


te have it double), cut it to the shape of a semi-circle, 
hollow out the straight side a little, make it neat all 
around, sew a strong piece of tape along the straight 
side, leaving ends long enough to go loosely around 
the waist, and fix a hook and eye in the ends. Stitch 
buttons about an inch and a half apart on the semi- 
circle. Puton the dress to be looped inside out; then 
hook the suspender around the waist, and get some 
one to pin up the back breadths of the skirt to the 
buttons, so that it shall hang evenly. Sew loops of 
tape in the places where the pins are, and button it 





| can be quickly buttoned or unbuttoned. 





Dresses made with very long trains cannot | 
| gimp insertion: two passementerie appliqués on the 





up; turn the dress the right side outwards, and you 
have what appears to be a round skirt with a pow. 
This is the only really satisfactory method of raising 
skirts we have met with. It takes a little trouble, 
but once done you have no further difficulty, for you 
need never undo the buttoning. For the house you 
have simply to unfasten the hook and eye, and with 
one pull the skirtisinits proper place. Abouteleven 
buttons are required, for if they are not put pretty 


| close together, the skirt willnot hangevenly. Dresses 


that are rather long at the sides, may require one 


| button and loop on the outside of the skirt on the 


side breadths; these may be put near the top, and 
We hope 
we have made the matter sufficiently intelligible to 
our readers, that they will not find any difficulty in 
following out the suggestions. If a polonaise or over- 
skirt is worn over the long skirt, the following plan 
answers admirably: Put a runner with a drawing- 
string from the side of the front breadth, to the open- 
ing at the back of skirt, about eight or ten inches 
below; by tying the strings more or less tightly, the 
skirt can be shortened to any length desired. 

There is no fashion more popular at the present 
time than the deep, round apron to be seen on so 
many dresses. When wide Cashmere, camel’s-hair, 
or Sicilienne is used, the apron is cut in a single piece 
without seams. It should be long enough to reach 
almost to the edge of the skirt, and should curve 
gracefully up to the waistband at the back, where it 
is hooked or tied across the tournure. The front is 
sewed plainly to the belt, and its entire fulness con- 
sists of four plaits sewn into each side of the belt at 
the back. The sash bow consists of two long loops, 
a strap, and two ends, and conceals the joining of 
the tablier over the tournure. The sash is of silk to 
match the underskirt, or of velvet. Demi-trained 
skirts have narrow sloped side and front breadths, 
but the back widths are full and straight; the cling- 
ing effect is given by tying the back seams of the 
second side breadths, with tapes on the wrong side. 
This masses the fulness, and gives a fan-shaped demi- 
train. 

Passementerie or gimp gains in favor, and is in 
great demand, its costliness being the only drawback 
toits being generally used ; it is, in fact, according to 
our taste, one of the prettiest trimmings for dresses 
imaginable, especially for the princess or fourreau 
styleof make. Wehaveseena very stylish yet simple 
dress, ornamented with passementerie in the follow- 
ing manner: The material was pearl gray Sicilienne ; 
the dress was not quite plain in front, while at the 
back it formed an enormous wide plait. The front 
with longitudinal lines of pearl yray gimp insertion, 
between which were appliqués of gimp terminating 
wich aiguilettes. The bodice was trimmed with ap- 
pliqués of gimp, and the sleeves were striped with 


back, one at the top and the other at the waist. 
Black silk dresses are very frequently ornamented 
with feather fringes, upon which, at regular inter- 
vals, thereare either jet aiguillettes or gimp fuchsias 
intermixed with jet. 

The cuirass bodice is now almost the only one worn 
for evening dresses, the general style of which con- 
sists in a bodice and upper part of the dress abso- 
lutely close fitting: the skirt must not form a crease 
in front and at the side, the whole fulness being 
thrown quite at the back, where it expands into an 
endless train. There is, in the manner in which 
some toilets are made absolutely bare at the top, 
with all the trimming accumulated at the bottom, 
something which impresses one with the involuntary 
idea thatall that gauzy, cloud-like, flowery trimming 
is an overdress slipping off, whilst the satin upper 
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part seems to be the underskirt. We have seen a 
dress of this kind of pink satin and gauze. The 
cuirass bodice was simply piped all around, and 
trimmed all down the front with a plissé 2 la vieille of 
pink gauze. A wreath of very pale pink China roses, 
with dark shaded foliage, forms a thick cluster in 
front, and runs all around the shoulders. The satin 
skirtis perfectly flat for about ten inches down below 
the waist. From this point three scarfs of pink gauze 
are placed one over the other all around the skirt, 
and loosely tied behind over the long train. Bouil- 
lons of pink gauze fill the space between the scarfs. 
A large wreath of roses and foliage runs capriciously 


all around the skirt between the lower and second | 


searfs. 


Let us recommend to our young lady readers who | 
wish to wear out in the most economical! manner old | 
silk dresses, a very nice manner of doing so. Out of | 
the silk dress contrive a skirt, which you turn nicely | 
at the bottom with the freshest and best part of the | 
Keep the faded part forthe top. Nevermind | 


dress. 
whether it is pieced ever soanuch. 
bodice and short sleeyes of the same material. 


Make also a low 


of the skirt with satinet of the same shade. Then 
buy ten or twelve yards of white mousseline de laine ; 
make it into an ample polonaise tunic, edged with a 
gathered frilling of the same; tuck it up gracefully 
with bews of the same silk as the skirt, if you have 
any left, or ribbon to match. 
en chdle, with the same frilling edging the opening, 
and the sleeves in the same style. You will tind this 
tunic both convenient and serviceable; it will never 
get limp and crushy, like muslin, and will not cost 
anything in the way of washing. 
can be ironed out with a moderately hot flat-iron, 
and with care will last along time. Besides the pe- 
culiar tint of white wool, is, as a general thing, more 
becoming to the complexion than cotton. 

A very beautiful dress for a bride is made of white 
faille and tulle illusion. 
entirely veiled with illusion plaitings. The back is 
plain, and forms a long train, very slightly taken up 
on each side by a bow of very broad faille rf}bon, 
witha bunch of orange blossoms in the centre. 


with loops of white ribbon and sprigs of orange 
blossoms. The sleeves are narrow, and open squarely 
up to the elbow. They are edged with a ruching of 
white faille, heading a mousseux narrow bouilion 


of illusion, from under which falls an undersleeve 


consisting of a very deep illusion plaiting. This 
sleeve is excessively pretty. 
placed over the whole toilet, which is one of the 
most distingué we have seen for a long time, and 
well befitting the fair bride for which it was de- 
signed. 

The new sortie de bal is another novelty. It is 
made in the framework called in Paris “tricot 
neige,” and is a mixture of silk and wool, and the 
stars are silk, either pink or blue; the lining is silk 
and matches the stars. The dolman is the favorite 
shape. More splendid opera cloaks are covered all 
over with silk braiding, in which silver braid is 
largely introduced; the color of the foundation is 
either blue or gray Sicillienne, and the bordering is 
a band of feathers. Very fashionable persons wear 
opera cloaks to match in color the dress worn at 
the time, the material selected being either Cash- 
mere or satin. The dolmans fasten in front with 
rich passementerie ornaments, and can be edged 
with swan’s-down or fringe, if feathers are not de- 
sired. 

A novelty seized upon for bridesmaids’ toilets is 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


If | 
you are short of it, you can make these and the top | 


Make the bodice open | 


Now and then it | 


The front of the skirt is | 


The | 
cuirass bodice has a high ruff of illusion, which | 
continues down the front into coquilles, mingled | 


The illusion veil is | 


the beaded tulle overdresses, all wrought and span- 
gled with white jet. They are worn over dresses of 
plain white tulle, with pink or blue crape sasiies 
tied low down; fichus to match, and bouquets of 
blue forget-me-nots, convolvuli of blue and pink to- 
gether, or else sprays and fringe of pink acacia. 
Valencieunes overdresses are auother beautiful nov- 
elty to be worn over white silk by brides. These 
consist of an apron and cuirass made of lengthwise 
stripes of insertion, edged on each side with narrow 
lace, and finished with a deep flounce. A white gros 
grain sash ties the apron behind on the silk train, 
and the combination of Valenciennes and glistening 
silk isin French taste and very pretty. Sometimes 
muslin flounces, edged with Valenciennes, are added 
on the silk skirt. The expense of such an overdress 
is not easily calculated, as the prices of laces vary. 
It requires sixty-five yards of insertion, ninety yards 
of narrow lace, and forty-three yards of wide lace. 
There is one advantage in this outlay: it can be 
made useful for a lifetime. 

Sashes are most uniquely arranced now. The 
simple bow with end streaming behind, or the scarf 
sass. worn below the hips, will not answer now. 
More elaborate festooning is used, and scarcely any 
| two are placed alike. Sometimes the wide faille 
ribbon starts high on the right side, and extends 
back and front tothe left foot, where a bow holds 
the point; on the other dresses there is a regular 
side trimming of a ladder of ribbon loops under 
| each arm from the belt to the foot; while another 

fancy has the sash beginning on each side at the 
| belt, festooned across the back, then draped to the 
| end of the train, where it is tied in a great bow and 
attached to the skirt, instead of streaming out 
| from it. 

Colored silk guipure lace is one of the novelties 
imported for polonaises and overdresses; the de- 
signs are the usual small guipure figures in squares, 
stripes, and stars; the colors blue, brown, and white. 
They are made up over silk of the same color, are 
worn now for evening dresses; later in the season 
they will be worn in quiet colors for street wear. 

Among the novelties seen is a cuirass or sleeveless 
jacket, made entirely of jet beads, strung together 
in latticed pattern, is worn over black silk dresses. 
It glistens like a coat of mail. There are also aprons 
| of the same netted jet, collars, cuffs, and epaulets. 

An inexpensive trifle is a fringe necklace of dull jet 
| beads; the strands of beads are deeper in front than 
behind. 

Something new and pretty in neckties are those 
of China crape, with lengthwise rows of insertion in 
the rounded ends, separated by embroidered bands 
of the crape: New veils are of plain black tulle, 
| edged with a beaded fringe, or else with fringe 

tipped with jet. The newest colored lingerie has 

applied figures of striped percale, edged with button- 
hole stitch on plain white iinen. Some of these are 
very quaint and stylish. 

The Catagon coiffure, now so universally adopted, 
is worn even by little girls in this fashion. The hair 
is alt tied up on the top of the head with a ribbon 
about the width of two fingers. The two ends, some 
eight inches long, fall over the hair, which is all 
combed down in one mass, the end of which is 
plaited and turned up under a small bow of the 
same ribbon as the larger bow on the top of the 
head. This coiffure is very young looking and be- 

| coming: it also saves injury to the hair, and is much 
| tidier than the dishevelled Genevieve de Brabant 
coiffure, so much worn by little girls lately. 

Next month we hope to be able to give some hints 

| about spring fashions, which the cold weather so far 
| has made impossible. FASHION. 








GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


HOWARD REDLEY & S0N, |S TEIN WAY 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St. GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
58 to 70 Allen St. PIANOS. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
NEV YORE. And universally acknowledged to be the 


Millinery, Standard Pianos of the World, 


Having been awarded the First of the Grand 
Gold Medals of Honor, 


. 
Si k ; and WORLD’S FAIR, PARIS, 1867 ; LONDON, 1862. 


Special attention is respectfully directed to the 
latest improvement in their Pianofurtes— 


Straw Goods. THE NEW PATENT TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL. 


This valuable and important invention greatly en- 


Pattern Bonnets thon of menshont a, oo Pianoforte for the produc- 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 


(New Spring Designs ) rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
. Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


FANCY GOODS. HOSIERY. | win Price tist, maited tree on application. 
STEINWAY & SONS 
KID GLOVES. | sos. 107, 100, and 111 East 14th Sty New York. 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings. (FSS Ta wee 
j j | Will t Y A P P d 
Laces, Embroideries, =| Fresvtucs tosis winter saer mot 
| ing press, four fonts of type, two type cases, ink, ete. 
Ete. Ete. Send for a cireular, which vives letters from people 
who, made miser able by buying other presses, have 


N. B.— ors by mail wi ej . | finally beeome happy with a Young America. Ad- 
N. B.—Orders by mail will receive prompt | dress JOSEPH WATSON, 


attention. 53 Murray St., New York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS, | 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 

any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 

SENT FREE 5, 000 | AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free. 

BEVERLY BUDGET by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to$10 

$40 to $75 CASH per week éo aii, at hemneon tapeeting, | per day. Twoe ntire ly new articles, saleable as flour. 
Something new, Addreas, The Beverly Co., Chicago. Address, H B WHIT E & CO., Newark, N. J. 














ONSTANTINES en YAR ee 
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LD FOR TONET, BA BATH js NURSERY, SRE 





(OS Dim =m 6 ereg ae ES r ND 
6 C AR DE | FAMILIES seck them, “The Best.” DEALERS treble Bales with 
i .. OLT NY’ SELECT 
pREERS ces SEEDS MMC OGLON Se ES 5c” 


| One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 








A@ Always Presh and Reliable. “@a 
1875. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. Ladies at Home 


Contains descriptive and priced Jists of Vegetable, | Amd Men who have other business, wanted as 
Flower and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and agents. Novel plans. pleasant work, GOOD Pay. Send 
everv Garden Requisite. Beantifully Niustrated. 3-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COM- 
Miuile free. Address Henry A Drxer, Phila., Pa. | PANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York. 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





Illustrated Catalogues 


1875 « 
EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


[ Seeds! Plants! 


implements, Fertilizers, etc. 


Numbering 175 pages, and containing fiwe beauti- 
ul colored plates, wailed on receipt uf 5u ceuts. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


antes, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 















Sent safely 2,000 miles. 






15 Verbenas, 15 kinds. - 1 00 
12 Basket-plants, i2 kinds, - 19 
12 Bedding-plants, 12 kinds, 10 
& Noses, Skids, - - - 10 
& Geraniams, & kinds, - 1 00 









All named sorts, our choice. 

100 other things cheap. 

A premium offered to clubs. 

A 60-page Catalogue free. 

Zist year, 40 acres, 11 greenhouses. 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO. 

Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


‘rday at home, Terms Free. Address 
$5 & $20 REO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

















SPOONER’S 
Prize Flower Seeds, 

SPOONER’S 

BOSTON MARKET 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue, 
with over 150 illustrations, mailed 


VEGETABLE 


_ SEEDS. W, H. SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 


AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 


FLOWER 
SEEDS, 








TO THE Bularged, Improved, and Embellished by 

FLOWER A Magnificent Colored Plate, 
and hundreds of Engravings, de- 
AND scriptive of more than three thou- 
wn erence of om ag -_ 
egetable Seeds, Gladiolus Lilies, 
KITCHEN =. at oy full directions ~ eul- 
ure. Sent free on receipt of two 3 

GARDEN. cent stamps. 


Address WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL PAY Millinersand Dressmakers 
to send for our Circular of 
brench Paper Block Stamping Patterns. 
BENTLEY, 27: Sixth Avenue, New York, 


or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


Rveoaine TON NURSERY. Bloomington, 
Ilinois.—F. K. Puan x. Spring lists free, or 
the set of four catalogues post free for twenty cents. 
Ret! A sample of the Great Floral Monthly, 

Park’s Floral Gazette, 20 pages, Tth Vol., richly 
illustrated ; or 3 months on trial, 10 cents. 

GEO. W. PARK, fannettsburg, Pa. 

Dyspep 


sia TROPICAL DYSPEPSIA 
. BITTERS have never failed 
to cure the most obstinate cases of Dyspepsia and old 
disorder of the stomach. Will be sent, express paid, 
on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Agents wanted. 

GC. A. IDLER, 50 North Twelfth St , Philad‘a, Ta 











B=xXTRA NOTICE. 





—_——— 


Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following , 
. e | 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 


| 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage dl 
| 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL - 
THE OFFER - - 
THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - - - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 


$2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 





To Advertisers.— The LADY’ S BOOK as an advertising 


medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. 


The 


reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in t'e United States. 
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AMERICAN LINE. 











THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PFPHILADELYHuiIA«A.. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 





PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to $100, according to accommodations. 
Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all points at lowest current rates. 
Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 
Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Everysteamer 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


These steamers are sepeees with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 


Through tickets and t 


1roush bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 


For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’i Agents, 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. 


307 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


N. & J. CUMMINS & BROS.,, Queenstown. 





BOSOM FORM, 
Standard Lotta Bustle. 





Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and aperepe? appearance. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
anew article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 


The BUSTLE cut isa newsize of the Lotta, whose 
principles have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee ind Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. Y.; and 801 Race St., Phila, 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY 


By using MITCHELL’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
DRESS DIAGRAM. Taughtin one hour. Price, $5. 
By Mail, $3. Printed instructions. Liberal terms to 
Agents. 314 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 
MITCHELL’S GLYCERATED TOILET POWDER 


for beautifying the compiexion, far surpassing any 
foreign manufacture. 314 North 8th St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. w rates to dealers. 
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a ___ es 
[DICTIONARY BLOTTER | 

—— Vee 
AN ARTICLE FOR EVERY LETTER WRITER. 


Combination of Blotting-Case with complete list of 
words which writers are liable to spell incorrectly. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. FOR SALE BY 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


DREKA Engraving and Stationary House, 
1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. _ 


es MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 





in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 

Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 

News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


E CORSET DELASSANT—THE MOST 

4 GRACEFUL and perfect-fitting Corset ever 
worn. It is comfortable, symmetrical, and highly 
finished. Ladies who desire a graceful figure should 
eall and examine it. Sold only at 6 Clinton Place, 
New York. J. A. BATES, Sole Manufacturer. Let- 
ters answered. 


"NEAT AND NEEDFUL 
EEULIN Gs’ 


Patent Ice Creepers. 


CAN BE WORN BOTH IN THE STREET OR 
PARLOR! NO TROUBLE TO ADJUST! 


NO SUCH THING AS SLIPPING WHEN THESE ARE WORN! 
For Sale at the American Hotel, Phila., Pa., 
« A. HEULINGS, PATENTEE. 
Price, 75 cents. Sent per mail to any direction for 
85 cents, free of postage. 








* 5 


Fr. CAMP, 


e092 Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC,, 


IN ALL ITS 


BRANCHES. 




















 MOVERTISEMENT FOR 1875. 
A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
CODE Y’sS 


LADY'S BOOK. 


‘The Oldest Magazine in Amoerica. 


18'75. Volume 90. 1875. 





IN ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND 


Relieble Gelered Fashien Plates, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 
HBLBGANT. 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A NEW FEATURE THAT HAS NEVER BEEN ATTEMPTED BY ANY OTHER MAGAZINE. 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 


The following popular writers, in connection with many new cnes, have been 
engaged :— 


Marion Harland, Louise §. Dorr, Ino Churchill Mrs. Victor, 
Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson, 8. Annie Frost, Etc. 
s 
INVALUABLE RHOEHIPTS, 
Designs for the Work-table. Knitting, with 
Colored Engravings of the same. 
Netting, Model Cottages, Original Music, Etc. 


WILL BE RETAINED. 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“THE RESCUE,” 


WILL BE GIVEN 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1875, and remits direct to this office, 


See Colored Slip for Terms, Clubbing, and List of Chromos, ete. 
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